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for  an  Heir-^A  Son  qfhis  brother  Louis  isjiaedupon,  Imi 
dies  in  Childhood. — Character  and  Influence  of  Josephine 
-—Strong  mutual  attachment  betwixt  her  and  Napoleon.-^ 
Fouche  opens  to  Josephine  the  Plan  of  a  Divorce^her  ea^ 
treme  Distress. — On  6ih  Deeember,\  Napoleon  announ/oes 
her  Fate  to  Josephine — On  15th  they  are  formally  separom 
ted  before  the  Imperial  Council — Josephine  retaining  the 
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what  was  expeeted^-^Foreseen  by  the  Emperor  Aiexander, 

jLhebe  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  varied  life  of  the 
wonderful  person  of  whom  we  treat,  more  deeply  in-» 
teresting,  than  the  change  which  took  place  in  his 
VOL.  vxi.  '* 
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domestic  establishment,  shortly  after  the  peace  of 
Vienna.  The  main  causes  of  that  change  are  strong- 
ly rooted  in  human  nature,  but  there  were  others 
which  arose  out  of  Napoleon's  peculiar  situation.  The 
desire  of  posterity— -of  being  represented  long  after 
our  own  earthly  career  is  over,  by  those  who  derive 
their  life  and  condition  in  society  from  us,  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  species.  In  all  ages  and  countries,  chil«- 
dren  are  accounted  a  blessing,  barrenness  a  misfortune 
at  least,  if  not  a  curse.  This  desire  of  maintaining  a 
posthumous  connexion  with  the  world,  through  the 
medium  of  our  descendants,  is  increased,  when  there 
is  property  or  rank  to  be  inherited ;  and,  however  vain 
the  thought,  there  are  few  to  which  men  cling  with 
audi  tUBCf  re  fondness,  as  the  prospect  of  bequeathing 
to  thrir  children'^s  children  the  fortunes  they  have 
inherited  from  their  fathers,  or  acquired  by  their  own 
industry.  There  is  kindness  as  well  as  some  vanity 
nai  the  feeling ;  for  the  attachment  which  wo  bear  to 
the  children  whom  we  see  and  love,  naturally  flows 
downward  to  their  lineage,  whom  we  may  never  see. 
The  love  of  distant  posterity  is  in  some  degree  the 
metaphysics  of  natural  affection. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  founder  of  so  vast  an 
empire  as  that  of  Napoleon,  could  be  insensible  to  a 
foding  whidi  is  so  deeply  grafted  in  our  natuie,  as 
to  influence  the  moat  petty  prcypriet<»  <^a  house  and 
a  fow  aere»«-it  is  of  a  diaracter  to  be  felt  in  pfopor- 
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tion  to  tbe  e%tm%  of  ^be  ixiheiiUiQce ;  an4  so  viewecU 
there  ne^er  existed  m  the  world  before^  and,  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped,  will  neyer  be  agun  penoitted 
by  Providence  to  arise,  a  power  so  extensive,  so  form!* 
daUe  as  Ni^leon^s.  Inun^seasitwjis,ithadbeen, 
moreover,  the  work  of  Ua  own  talents ;  and,  diere^ 
fore,  he  must  have  anticipated,  with  the  greater  pain, 
that  the  system  perfected  by  so  much  labour,  and 
Mood,  should  fall  to  pieces  on  the  death  of  him  by 
whom  it  had  been  erected,  or.  that  the  reins  of  an- 
pire  should  be  grasped  after  that  event  *^  by  some 
unlinc^l  hand,""  • 

"  No  son  of  his  succeeding.**  ' 

The  drop  of  gall,  which  the  poet  describes  so  natu» 
rally  as  embittering  the  cup  of  the  Usurper  of  Scot- 
land, infiised,  there  is  no  doubts  its  fidl  bitterness 
into  that  of  Napoleon. 

Tl^  sterility  of  the  Empress  Josepluiie  was  now 
rendered^  by  the  course  of  nature,  air  irremediable 
evil,  over  which  she  mourned  in  hopeless,  distress^ 
and  conscious  on  what  precarious  circumstances  thfe 
continuance  of  their  union  seemed  now  to  depend, 
idle  gave  way  occasionally  to' fits  of  jealousy,  less  ex- 
cited, according  to  Napoleon,  by  personal  attach* 
aient,  than  by  suspidon  that  her  influence  over  her 
huaband^s  mind  might  be  diminished,  in  case  of  hia 
having  offspring  by  some  paramour. 
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She  turned  her  thoughts  to  seek  a  remedy,  and 
exerted  her  influence  over  her  husband,  to  induce 
him  to  declare  some  one  his  successor,  according  to 
the  unlimited  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Imperial 
constitution.  In  the  selection,  she  naturally  endea"* 
voured  to  direct  his  choice  towards  his  step-son,  Eu- 
gene Beauharnois,  her  own  son  by  her  first  marriage ; 
but  this  did  not  meet  Buonaparte'^s  approbation.  A 
child,  the  son  of  his  brothel  Louis,  by  Hortense  Beau« 
hamois,  appeared,  during  its  brief  existence,  more 
likely  to  become  the  destined  heir  of  this  immense 
inheritance.  Napoleon  seemed  attached  to  the  boy ; 
and  when  he  manifested  any  spark  of  childish  spirit, 
rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  the  drum,  or  showed  plea- 
sure in  looking  upon  arms  and  the  image  of  war,  he 
is  said  to  have  exchdmed, — *'  There  is  a  child  fit  to 
succeed,  perhaps  to  surpass  me.'*'* 

The  fixing  his  choice  on  an  heir  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  herself,  would  have  secured  the  influence 
of  Josephine,  as  much  as  it  could  receive  assurance 
from  anything  save  bearing  her  husband  issue  herself; 
but  she  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this  pros* 
pect.  The  son  of  Louis  iond  Hortense  died  of  a  dis- 
order incident  to  childhood ;  and  thus  was  broken, 
while  yet  a  twig,  the  shoot,  that,  growing  to  matu« 
nty,  might  have  been  reckoned  on  as  the  stay  of  an 
empire.  Napoleon  showed  the  deepest  grief,  but  Jo* 
scphine  sorrowed  as  one  who  had  no  ho|)e. 
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/  Yet,  setting  aside  her  haying  the  misfortune  to 
bear  him  no  if  sue,  the  claims  of  Josephine  on  her 
husband's  affections  were  as  numerous  as  could  be 
possessed  by  a  wife.  -  She  had  shared  his  more  low-* 
ly  fortunes,  and,  by  her  management  and  address 
during  his  absence  in  Egypt,  had  paved  the  way 
for  the  splendid  success  which  he  had  attained  on 
his  return.-  She  j(|ad  also  done  much  to  render  his 
government  popular,  by  softening  the  sudden  and 
fierce  bursts  of  passion  to  which  his  temperament  in* 
duced  him  to  give  way.  No  one  could  understand, 
like  Josephine,  the  peculiarities  of  her  husband's 
temper, — no  one  dared,  like  her,  to  encounter  his 
displeasure,  rather  than  not  advise  him  for  his  better 
interest, — ^no  one  could  possess  such  opportunities  of 
watching  the  fit  season  for  intercession, — and  no  one, 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  made  a  more  prudent,  or 
a  more  beneficent  use  of  the  opportunities  she  enjoy- 
ed. The  character  of  Buonaparte,  vehement  by  tem- 
per, a  soldier  by  education,  and  invested  by  Fortune 
with  the  most  despotic  power,  required  peculiarly  the 
moderating  influence  of  such  a  mind,  which  could 
interfere  without  intrusion,  and  remonstrate  without 
offence. 

To  maintain  this  influence  over  her  husband,  Jo- 
sephine made  not  only  unreluctantly,  but  eagerly, 
4he  greatest  personal  sacrifices.    In  all  the  rapid 
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journeys  which  he  perfonned,  she  was  his  eompaiiloii. 
No  obstacle  of  road  or  weather  was  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  her  deptirture.  However  sudden  the  call, 
the  EmpreBs  was  ever  ready ;  however  untimely  the 
hour,  her  carriage  was  bk  instant  attendance.  The 
influence  which  she  maintained  by  the  sacrifice  of  her 
personal  comforts,  was  used  for  the  advancement  of 
her  husband's  best  int«reats,—>the^dief  of  those  who 
were  in  distress,  and  the  averting  the  consequ^ces 
of  hasty  resolutions,  formed  in  a  moment  of  violence 
or  irritation. 

Besides  her  considendble  talents,  and  her  real  be- 
neficence of  disposition,  Josephine  was  possessed  of 
other  ties  ov«  the  mind  of  her  husband.  The  mu- 
tual passion  which  had  subsisted  between  them  for 
many  years,  if  its  warmth  had  subsided^  seems  to 
have  left  behind  affectionate  remembrances  and  mu- 
tual esteem.  The  grace  and  dignity  with  which  Jo- 
sephine played  her  part  in  the  Imperial  pageant,  was 
calculated  to  gratify  the  pride  of  Napoleon,  which 
might  have  been  shocked  at  seeing  the  character  of 
Empress  discharged  with  less  ease  and  adroitness ; 
for  her  temper  and  manners  enabled  her,  as  one  early 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  persons  of  political  in- 
fluence, to  conduct  herself  with  singular  dexterity  in 
the  intrigues  of  the  splendid  and  busy  court,  where  she 
filled  so  important  a  character.    Lastly,  it  is  certain 
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tliat  Bumupairte,  who,  like  many  of  those  that  aflSMSt 
to  despise  superstition,  had  a  reserve  of  it  in  his 
own  bosom,  believed  that  his  fortunes  were  indisso* 
Ittbly  connected  with  those  of  Josephine ;  and  loving 
her  as  she  deserved  to  be  beloved,  he  hdd  his  union 
with  her  the  more  intimate,  that  diere  was  attach- 
ed to  it,  he  thought,  a  spell  affectmg  his  own  desd- 
nies,  which  had  esrer  seemed  most  predominant  when 
they  had  received  the  recent  influmce  of  Josephme^s 
presence. 

Notwithstanding  all  diese  mutual  ties,  it  was  evi- 
dent  to  the  politidaas  of  the  Tuilleries,  that  what- 
ever attachment  and  veneration  for  the  Empress 
Napoleon  might  profess  and  feel,  it  was  likely  in  the 
l(NDg>run  to  give  way  to  the  eager  desire  of  a  lineal 
succession,  to  which  he  might  bequeath  his  splendid 
inheritance.  As  age  advanced,  every  year  weaken- 
ed, though  in  an  imperceptible  degree,  the  influence 
of  the  Empress,  and  must  have  renderedmore  eager 
the  desire  of  her  husband  to  form  a  new  alliance^ 
while  he  was  yet  at  a  period  of  life  enabling  him  to 
hope  he  might  live  to  train  to  maturity  the  expected 
heir. 

Fouch6,  the  Minister  of  Police,  the  boldest  pt^- 
tical  intriguer  of  his  time,  discovered  speedily  to 
what  point  the  Emperor  must  ultimately  arrive, 
and  seems  to  have  meditated  the  insuring  his  own 
power  and  continuance  in  favour,  by  taking  the 
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inidatiye  in  a  measure,  in  which,  perhaps,  Napo* 
leon  might  be  ashamed  to  breidc  the  ice  in  person. 
Sounding  artfully  his  master^s  disposition,  Fouch6 
was  able  to  discover  that  the  Emperor  was  strug- 
gling betwixt  the  supposed  political  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  new  matrimonial  union  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  love  for  his  present  con- 
sort, habits  of  society  which  particularly  attached 
him  to  Josephine,  and  the  spedes  of  superstition 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  Having  been  able 
to  conjecture  the  state  of  the  Emperor^s  indinatkms, 
the  crafty  councillor  determined  to  make  Josephine 
herself  the  medium  of  suggesting  to  Buonaparte  the 
measure  of  her  own  divorce,  and  his  second  mar- 
riage, as  a  sacrifice  necessary  to  consolidate  the  em- 
pire, and  complete  the  happiness  of  the  Emperor. 

One  evening  at  Fontainbleau,  as  the  Empress 
was  returning  from  mass,  Fouch6  detained  her  in 
the  embrasure  of  a  window  in  the  gallery,  while, 
with  an  audacity  almost  incomprehensible,  he  ex- 
plained, with  all  the  alleviating  qualifications  his 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice, 
which  he  represented  as  equally  sublime  and  inevi- 
Ukie.  The  tears  gathered  in  Josephine's  eyes — ^her 
colour  came  and  went — ^her  lips  swelled — and  the 
least  which  the  councillor  had  to  fear,  was  his  ad- 
vice having  brought  on  a  severe  nervous  affection. 
She  commanded  her  emotions,  however,  sufficiently 
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to  ask  Fouchi,  with  a  faltering  voice,  whether  he 
had  any  commission  to  hold  such  knguage  to  her. 
He  replied  in  the  negative,  and  said  that  he  had  only 
ventured  on  such  an  insinuation  from  his  havmg  pre- 
dicted with  certainty  what  must  necessarily  come  to 
pass;  and  from  his  desire  to  turn  her  attention  to 
what  so  nearly  concerned  her  glory  and  happiness. 

In  consequence  of  this  interview,  an  impassioned 
and  interesting  scene  is  said  to  have  taken  place  be- 
twixt Buonaparte  and  hiff  consort,  in  which  he  na- 
turally and  truly  disavowed  the  communication  of 
Fouch6,  and  attempted  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  dispel  her  apprehensions.  But  he  refused  to  dis- 
miss Fouch6,  when  she  demanded  it  as  the  punish- 
ment due  to  that  minister's  audacity,  in  tampering 
with  her  feelings ;  and  this  refusal  alone  might  have 
convinced  Josephine,  that  though  ancient  habitual  af- 
fection might  for  a  time  maintain  its  influence  in  the 
nuptial  chamber,  it  must  at  length  give  way  be- 
fore the  suggestions  of  political  interest,  which  were 
sure  to  predominate  in  the  cabinet.  In  fu^t,  when 
the  idea  had  once  been  started,  the  chief  objection 
was  removed,  and  Buonaparte,  being  spared  the  pain 
of  directly  communicating  the  unkind  and  ungrate- 
ful proposal  to  Josephine,  had  now  only  to  afford 
her  time  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  idea  of  a  dir 
vorce,  as  that  which  political  combinations  rendered 
inevitable. 
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The  communicatioii  of  Fouch6  was  made  before 
Napoleon  undertook  his  operations  in  Spain ;  and  by 
the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Erfurt,  the  divorce  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  determined,  since  the  subject 
of  a  match  betwixt  Buonaparte  and  one  of  the  Arch- 
duchesses, the  possibility  of  which  had  been  anticipa- 
ted as  far  back  as  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  resumed, 
seriously  treated  of,  and  if  not  received  with  cordi- 
ality by  the  Imperial  family  of  Rusda,  was  equally 
fiir  from  being  finally  rej^tedw  The  reigning  Em- 
press and  the  Empress  Mother,  were,  however,  op- 
posed to  it.  The  ostensible  motive  was,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  the  difference  of  religion;  but  these 
high-minded  princesses  rejected  the  alliance  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  personal  character  of  the  suitor. 
And  although  it  must  have  been  managed  with  the^ 
greatest  secrecy  imaginable,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  idea  of  substituting  an  Archduchess  of  Austria 
for  her  whose  hand  was  refused  him,  was  started  in 
the  course  of  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrun,  and  had  its 
effects  in  providing  lenient  terms  for  the  weaker 
party.  Napoleon  himself  says,  that  he  renounced  his 
purpose  of  dismembering  Austria  when  his  marriage 
was  fixed  upon.  But  the  conditions  of  peace  were 
signed  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  therefore  the 
motive  which  influenced  Napoleon  in  granting  them 
must  have  had  existence  previous  to  that  period. 

Yet  the  contrary  is  boldly  asserted.    The  idea  of 
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the  matdbtis  said  to  have  been  fuj^ested  by  the 
Aufltrian^goTenunent  at  a  later  period,  upon  undor- 
standing  that  difficulties  had  occurred  in  Napoleon^a 
negodalioiifor  a  matrimonial  alliance  in  the  family 
of  Alezand^.  Foucb6  ascribes  the  if  hole  to  the  ad- 
dress of  his'own  agent,  the  Compte  de  Narbonne,  a 
Frenchman  of  the  old  school,  witty,  pliant,  gay,  wdt 
mannered  and  insinuating,  who  was  ambassador  at 
Vienna  in  the  month  of  January  1810. 

But  whether  the  successor  of  Josephine  were  or 
were  not  already  determined  upon,  the  measures  for 
separating  this  amiable  and  interesting  woman  from 
him  whose  fortunes  she  had  assisted  to  raise,  and  to 
whose  person  she  was  so  much  attached,  were  in  full 
and  public  operation  ^oon  after  her  husband's  return 
from  the  campaign  of  Wagram.  Upon  the  3d  of  De« 
cember,  Buonaparte  attended  the  solenm  service  of 
Te  Deum  for  his  victories.  He  was  clad  with  un^ 
usual  magnificence,  wearing  the  Spanish  costume, 
and  displaying  in  his  hat  an  enormous  plume  of  fea- 
thers. The  Kings  of  Saxony  and  Wirtemberg,  who 
attended  as  his  satellites  on  this  occasion,  were  pla- 
ced beside  him  in  full  unifonp,  and  remained  unco« 
vered  during  the  ceremony* 

From  the  Cathedral,  Napoleon  passed  to  the  open- 
ing  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  boasted,  in  the  ora* 
tion  he  addressed  to  them,  of  the  victories  which  he 
had  achieved,  and  the  trophies  which  he  had  ac« 
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{fioxed ;  nay,  he  Taunted  of  his  having  re-united  Tn^ 
cany  to  the  Empire,— >as  if  the  spoiling  the  inoffen^ 
aye  and  unresistmg  widow  and  orphan  could  ever  be 
a  legitimate  subject  of  triumph.  From  the  existii^ 
affairs  of  Spain,  no  direct  reason  for  gratulation  could 
be  derived ;  but  when  Napoleon  could  no  longer  claim 
praise  from  things  as  they  presently  stood,  he  was  pro* 
fuse  in  his  promises  of  a  rapid  change  to  the  better, 
and  spoke  as  a  prophet  when  he  ceased  to  be  the  re» 
porter  of  agreeable  facts. 

*^  When  I,^  he  said,  ^'  show  myself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  terrified  Leopard  shall 
plunge  into  the  ocean,  to  avoid  shame,  defeat,  and 
destruction.  The  triumph  of  my  arms  shall  be  that 
of  the  Genius  of  Good  over  the  Genius  of  Evil,  of 
moderation,  order,  and  morals,  over  civil  war,  anar- 
chy, and  the  malevolent  passions.^  With  such  fair 
colouring  will  ambition  and  injustice  attempt  to 
screen  their  purposes.  A  poetical  reply  from  Mon- 
sieur des  Fontanes  assured  the  Emperor,  that  what* 
ever  was  connected  with  him  must  arise  to  grandeur, 
whatever  was  subjected  to  any  other  influence  waii 
threatened  widi  a  speedy  falL  **  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary,^ he  continued,  ^'  to  submit  to  your  ascend*, 
ancy,  whose  councils  are  at  once  recommended  by 
heroism  and  by  policy.^  To  this  speech  Buona- 
parte made  a  rejoinder,  in  which,  resuming  the  welU 
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worn  themes  of  his  own  praises,  he  alluded  to  the 
obstacles  which  he  had  surmounted,  and  concluded, 
^*  I  and  my  family  wiU  always  know  how  to  sacrifice 
our  most  t^der  affections  to  the  interests  and  weU 
fiire  of  the  Great  Nation.^  These  concluding  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  already  guessed  by  all 
who  belonged  to  the  court,  were  soon  no  riddle  to 
the  public  in  general. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Napoleon  made  Josephine 
acquainted  with  the  cruel  certainty,  that  the  sepam- 
tion  was  ultimately  determined  upon.  But  not  the 
many  months  which  had  passed  since  the  subject  was 
first  touched  upon  by  Fouch^ — ^not  the  conyiction 
which  she  must  have  long  since  receiyed  from  yarious 
quarters,  that  the  measure  was  unalterably  resolyed 
upon,  could  strengthen  her  to  hear  the  tongue  of  her 
beloyed  husband  announce  what  was  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name,  a  sentence  of  repudiation.  She  fell 
into  a  long  and  profound  swoon.  Napoleon  was  much 
affected,  but  his  resolution  was  taken,  and  could  not 
be  altered.  The  preparations  for  the  separation  went 
on  without  delay. 

On  the  15th  December,  just  ten  days  after  the 
official  communication  of  her  fate  had  been  giYexi  to 
the  Empress,  Napoleon  and  Josephine  appeared  in 
presence  of  the  Arch- Chancellor,  the  famUy  of  Na- 
poleon, the  principal  officers  of  state,— -in  a  word, 
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the  foil  Imperial  CaundL  In  this  assembly,  Napa* 
leon  stated  the  deep  national  interest  which  required 
that  he  should  have  successors  ol  his  own  body,  the 
heirs  of  his  love  for  his  people,  to  occupy  the  throne 
on  which  Providence  had  placed  him.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  had  for  several  years  renounced  the 
hope  of  having  childrai  by  his  well-beloved  Empress 
^  Josephine ;  and  that  therefore  he  had-  resolved  to 
subject  the  feelings  of  his  heart  to  the  good  of  the 
state,  and  desire  the  dissolution  of  their  marriage* 
He  was,  he  said,  but  forty  years  old,  and  might  well 
hope  to  live  to  train  up  such  children  as  Providence 
might  send  him,  in  his  own  sentiments  and  arts  of 
government  Again  he  dwelt  on  the  truth  and  ten- 
derness of  his  beloved  spouse,  his  partner  during  fif- 
teen years  of  happy  union.  Crowned  as  she  had 
been  by  his  own  hand,  he  desired  she  should  retain 
the  rank  of  Empress  during  her  life. 

Josephine  arose,  and  with  a  faltering  voice,  and 
eyes  suffused  with  tears,  expressed  in  few  words  sen- 
timents similar  to  those  of  her  husband.  The  Im* 
perial  pair  then  demanded  firom  the  Arch- Chancel- 
lor a  written  instrument  in  evidence  of  their  mutual 
desire  of  separation ;  and  it  was  granted  accordingly, 
in  all  due  form,  with  the  authority  of  the  CounciL 

The  Senate  were  next  assembled ;  and  on  the  16th 
December,  pronounced  a  consultum,  or  decree,  autho- 
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mmg  the  sqiarfttioii  of  the  Enperor  «ad  Empress, 
and  assuring  to  Josephine  a  dowry  of  two  millions  of 
francsy  and  the  rank  of  Empress  during  her  life.  Ad^ 
dresses  were  voted  to  both  the  Imperial  parties^  in 
which  all  possible  changes  were  rung  on  the  duty  of 
subjecting  our  dearest  affections  to  the  public  good^ 
and  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  in  exchanging  his  old 
consort  for  a  young  one,  was  proclaimed  a  sacrifice, 
for  which  die  eternal  love  of  the  French  people  oould 
alone  console  his  heart. 

The  union  of  Napoleon  and  Josephme  bemg  thus 
abrogated  by  the  supreme  civil  power,  it  only  re-* 
mained  to  procure  the  intervention  of  the  si»ritual 
authorides.  The  Areh-Chancellor^  duly  authorised 
by  the  Imperial  pair,  presented  a  request  for  this 
purpose  to  the  Diocese  of  the  Officiality,  or  eccle- 
siastical court  of  Paris,  who  did  net  hesitate  to  dedaie 
the  marrit^e  dissolved,  assigning,  however,  no  rea- 
son for  such  their  doom.  They  announced  it,  indeed, 
as  conforming  to  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the 
usages  of  the  GaUican  church — ^a  propositbn  wMch 
would  have  cost  the  learned  and  reverend  officials 
much  trouble,  if  they  had  been  required  to  make  it 
good  either  by  argument  or  authority. 

When  this  sentence  had  finally  dissolved  their 
union,  the  Emperor  retired  to  St  Cloud,  where  he 
lived  in  seclusion  for  some.  days.    Josephine,  on  her 
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part,  took  up  her  resid^ice  in  the  beautifiil  villa  of 
Malmaisoii,  near  St  Germains.  Hero  she  prindpally 
dwelt  for  the  remaining  years  of  her  life,  which  were 
just  prolonged  to  see  the  first  fidl  of  her  husband ; 
an  event  which  might  have  been  averted  had  he  been 
content  to  listen  more  frequendy  to  her  lessons  of 
moderation.  Her  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  cultivating 
the  fine  arts,  of  which  she  collected  some  beaotifol  spe- 
ehnoas,  and  in  pursuing  the  sdence  of  botany ;  but 
especially  in  the  almost  daily  practice  of  acts  of  be* 
nevolence  and  charity,  of  which  the  English  ditenus^ 
of  whom  there  were  several  at  St  Germains,  firequent. 
ly  shared  the  benefit*  Napoleon  visited  her  very  fire- 
quently,  and  always  treated  her  with  the  respect  to 
wUdi  she  was  entitled.  He  added  also  to  her  dowry 
a  third  million  of  francs,  that  she  might  feel  no  in- 
eonveniaace  from  the  habits  of  expense  to  which  it 
was  her  foible  to  be  addicted. 

This  important  state  measure  was  no  sooner  com- 
]deted,  than  the  Greats  Council  was  summoned,  on 
the  Ist  February,  to  assist  the  Emperor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  new  spouse.  They  were  given  to  understand, 
that  a  match  with  a  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia  had 
been  proposed,  but  was  likely  to  be  embarrassed  by 
disputes  concerning  religion.  A  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Saxony  was  also  mentioned,  but  it  was  easily  in- 
dicated to  the  Council  that  their  choice  ought  to 
fall  upon  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Austria.     At 
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the  conclosion  of  the  meeting,  Engene,  the  wn  of 
the  repudiated  Jos^ine,  was  ocnmniarioned  by  the 
Council  to  prc^se  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  a 
match  between  Napoleon  and  the  Archduchei^s  Ma- 
ria Louisa.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  his  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject ;  so  that  the  match  was  proposed, 
discussed,  and  decided  in  the  Council,  and  afterwards 
adjusted  between  plenipotentiaries  on  eidier  side,  in 
the  space  of  twen^-four  hours.  The  espousals  of 
Napc^on  and  Maria  Louisa  were  Celebrated  at  Vien- 
na, 11th  March  1810.  The  person  of  Buonaparte 
was  represented  by  fais  favoitrite  Berthicr,  while  the 
Archduke  Charles  afsisted  at  the  ceremony,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  A  few  days  ai^er- 
wards,  the  youthfid  bride,  accompmied  by  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  proceeded  towards  France.  ^ 

With  good  taste.  Napoleon  dispensed  with  the 
ceremonies  used  in  the  reception  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
whose  marriage  with  Louis  XVI.,  though  never 
named  or  alluded  to,  was  in  other  respects  the  model 
of  the  present  solemnity.  Near  Soissons,  a  single 
honeman,  no  way  distinguished  by  dress,  rode  past 
the  carriage  in  which  the  young  Empress  was  seated, 
and  had  the  boldness  to  return,  as  if  to  reconnoitre 
more  closely.  The  carriage  stopped,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Napoleon,  breaking  through  all  th^  tc- 
diousness  of  ceremony,  introduced  himself  to  his 
bride,  and  came  with  her  to  Soissons.   The  marriage 
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cefenony  was  ^performed  at  Paris  by  Buonaparte^s 
uncle^  the  Cardinal  Feseh.  The  most  splendid  re- 
joicings, illuminations,  concerts,  festivals,  took  place 
upon  this  important  occasion.  But  a  great  calamity 
occurred,  which  threw  a  shade  over  these  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  given  a 
distinguished  ball  on  the  occasion,  when  unhappily 
the  dancing-room,  which  was  temporary,  and  erected 
in  the  garden,  caught  fire.  No  efforts  could  stop  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  in  which  several  persons  pe- 
rished, and  particularly  the  sister  of  Prince  Schwar- 
lenberg  himselfl  This  tragic  <»rcumstance  struck  a 
damp  on  the  public  mind,  and  was  considered  as  a 
bad  omen,  especially  when  it  was  remembered  that 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  with  a  former  Princess 
of  Austria  had  been  signalized  by  a  similar  disaster. 
As  a  dotnestic  occurrence,  nothing  could  more  con- 
tribute to  Buonaparte^s  happiness  than  his  union  with 
Maria  Louisa.  He  was  wont  to  compare  her  with 
Josephine,  by  giving  the  latter  all  the  advantages 
of  art  and  grace ;  the  former  the  charms  of  simple 
modesty  and  innocence.  His  former  Empress  used 
every  art  to  support  or  enhance  her  personal  charms ; 
but  with  so  much  prudence  and  mystery,  that  the 
secret  cares  of  her  toilette  could  never  be  traced — 
her  successor  trusted  for  die  power  of  pleasing,  to 
youth  and  nature.  Josephine  mismanaged  her  re- 
venue, and  incurred  debt  without  scruple.     Maria 
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Louisa  lired  within  her  income,  or  if  she  destfed 
any  indulgence  beyond  it,  which  was  rardy  the  case, 
she  asked  it  as  a  favour  of  Napoleon.  Josephine, 
accustomed  to  political  intrigue,  loved  to  manage,  to 
influence,  and  to  guide  her  husband ;  Maria  Louisa 
desired  only  to  please  and  to  obey  him.  Beth  were 
excellent  women,  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
fondly  attached  to  Napoleon.  In  the  difference 
between  these  distinguished  persons,  we  can  easily 
discrimbate  the  leading  features  of  the  Parisian,  and 
of  the  simple  German  beauty ;  but  it  is  certainly 
smgular  that  the  artificial  character  should  have  be- 
longed to  the  daughter  of  the  West  Indian  planter ; 
that  marked  by  nature  and  simplicity,  to  a  princess 
of  the  proudest  court  in  Europe. 

Buonaparte,  whose  domestic  conduct  was  gene- 
rally praiseworthy,  behaved  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness  to  his  princely  bride.  He  observed,  however, 
the  strictest  etiquette,  and  required  it  from  the  £m- 
,  press.  If  it  happened,  for  example,  as  was  often  the 
case,  that  he  was  prevented  from  attending  at  the 
hour  when  dinner  was  placed  on  the  table,  he  was 
displeased  if,  in  the  interim  of  his  absence,  which 
was  often  prolonged,  she  either  took  a  book,  or  had 
recourse  to  any  female  occupation, — ^if,  in  short,  he 
did  not  find  her  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  for  the  sig* 
nal  to  take  her  place  at  table.  Perhaps  a  sense  of  his 
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inferior  birth  made  Napoleon  more  tenacious  of  this 
species  of  form^  as  what  he  could  not  afford  to  relin- 
quish. On  the  other  hand,  Maria  Louisa  is  sud  to 
haye  expressed  her  surprise  at  her  husband^s  dispen- 
sing with  the  use  of  arms  and  attendance  of  guards, 
and  at  his  moving  about  with  th^  fireedom  of  an 
individual ;  although  this  could  be  no  great  novelty 
to  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  of  Austria^ 
most  of  whom,  and  especially  the  Emparor  Francis, 
are  in  the  haUt  of  mixing  familiarly  with  the  peo- 
pie  of  Vienna,  at  public  places,  and  in  the  paUie 
walks. 

As  it  influenced  his  political  fate,  Buonaparte 
has  re^stered  his  comphiint,  that  the  Austrian 
match  was  a  precipice  covered  withi  flowers,  which 
he  was  rashly  induced  to  approach  by  the  hopes  of 
domesdc  happiness,  lint  if  this  proved  so,  it  waa 
the  fiwilt  of  Napoleon  himself;  his  subjects  and  hb 
allies  augured  very  differently  of  its  consequen,ce% 
and  to  Imnself  alone  it  was  owing  that  these  auguries 
were  disappcanted*  It  was  to  have  been  expected^ 
that  a  connexicm  formed  with  the  most  andent  Im- 
pmal  fiimily  in  Christendom,  might  have  induced 
Buonaparte  to  adopt  some  of  those  sentiments  of 
moderation  which  regard  rather  the  stability  tluHi 
the  increase  of  power.  It  constituted  a  point  at 
ifhich  he  might  pause.  It  might  have  been  thought 
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tbat,  satialed  with  sQfioess,  and  vearicd  witli  eirt^^ 
he  would  haTe  busied  himself  more  in  consolidtitmg 
the  power  which  he  desured  to  tniismit  to  his  ez« 
pected  postentjTy  than  in  aiming  at  xendeiing  his 
grandeur  moie  invidious  and  more  precarious,  by 
fiirthar  schemes  of  ambition.  Even  the  oiuHrms 
vhich.tbis  union  added  to  his  domestic  life,  might, 
it  was  hoped,  bring  on  a  taste  finr  repose,  which, 
could  it  have  influenced  that  iSery  imaginatbn  and 
fisame  of  iron,  might  have  been  of  such  essential 
advantage  to  Europe. 

Napoleon  knew  what  was  expected,  and  endea* 
vottied  to  vindicate  himself  beforehand  for  the  dis- 
appointment  which  he  foresaw  was  about  to  ensue. 

^^  The  good  ptisens  rejoice  sincerely  at  my  mar- 
riage, Monsieur  ?^  he  said  to  Decres,  his  minister. 

«  Very  much,  Sire/' 

*<  I  understand  they  think  the  Lion  will  go  to 
dumber,  ha  P'* 

^^  To  speak  the  truth.  Sire,  they  entertain  some 
iKqpes  of  that  nature.^ 

Napoleon  paused  an  instant,  and  then  replied, 
^^  They  are  jnistaken ;  yet  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Lion;  siimiber  would  be  as  agreeable  to  him  as  to 
others.  But  see  you  not  that  while  I  have  the  air 
of  being  constantly  the  attacking  party,  I  am,  in 
&ct,  acting  only  on  the  defaisive  ?"" 

Thb  80{dusm,  by  which  Napoleon  endeavoured  to 
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perouade  all  men,  that  his  constant  wan  arose,  not 
firom  choice,  but  out  of  the  neceanty  of  his  situation, 
will  be  best  discussed  hereafter. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  only  notice,  that  the 
Smperor  Alexander  judged  most  accurately  of  the 
consequences  of  the  Austrian  match,  when  he  said, 
on  receiving  the  news,  *^  Then  the  next  task  will 
be,  to  drive  me  back  to  my  forests  T  so  certain  he  w|i 
that  Napoleon  would  make  his  intimate  aliianoe  with 
the  Emperor  Francis,  the  means  of  an  attadc  upon 
Russia ;  and  so  acute  was  he  in  seeing  the  germs  of 
future  and  more  desperate  wars,  in  a  union  fiom 
which  more  short-sighted  poUticaans  were  looking 
for  the  blessings  <rf*  peace 
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CHAPTER  H, 

AimoitaUihe  foreign  FremohSeiaemenU/bttiniotkelk^ 
qf  the  BriiM.'-French  Squadron  destroyed  at  tfte  Isk  of 
Aias^  by  Lord  Cochrane, — and  at  the  Isle  o/Roeae,  by  Lord 
Cottingwood. — Return  to  the  Proceedings  in  Spain. — Souk 
takes  Oporto.^Attacked  and  DefMed  by  Sir  Arthur  WO- 
iesky,  and  eompeUed  to  a  disastrous  JRetreaL^-Ferrol  and 
Corunna  retaken  by  the  Patriots. — Battle  of  Taiavera,  gain^ 
ed  by  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley, — who,  nevertheless,  in  conse* 
quenee  qf  the  dbsOnaey  and  bigotry  qfCuesta,  is  compeOed 
to  retreat  upon  Portugal. —  Created  Lord  WeUington*^^ 
The  French  Armies  take  many  Towns  and  strong  Places, 
— Supreme  Junta  retreat  to  Cadiz.'^Unsubdtusd  spirit  qf 
the  Spanish  people, — The  Guerilla  system.—Mutual  eruel^ 
ties  of  the  Guerillas  and  the  French  Troops.'^-Growing 
disappointment  of  Buonaparte, — His  immense  exertions^-^ 
A  large  Army  raised,  under  the  name  of  the  Army  ofPor* 
tugal,  commanded  by  Massena. — Lord  Wellington  compel* 
led  to  remain  inactive,  from  his  inferiority  offorce.^'Battle 
of  Busaco,  in  which  the  French  are  Defeated  with  great 
loss, — Lord  Wellington's  famous  Retreat  on  Torres  Fedras, 

NoTwiTHSTAKDiNG  the  csedit  which  Napoleon 
had  acquired,  by  dictating  to  the  House  of  Auatria 
the  triumphant  treaty  of  Schoenbrun,  and  also  by 
allying  himself  with  that  ancient  Imperial  House, 
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which  had,  on  diffisrent  occadons,  showed  towards 
him  the  signs  of  persevering  enmity,  this  period  of 
his  history,  did  not  pass  without  his  experiencing  se- 
veral reverses  of  fortune.  The  few  'fordgn  settle* 
ments  which  hitherto  remained  united  to  France, 
were  now  suocesavely  taken  by  the  British.  Cay- 
enne, Martinico,  Senegal,  and  Sidnt  Domingo,  were 
conquered  and  occupied  in  the  West  Indies;  while 
Lord  CoUhigwood,  widt  tvoops  fiurmshed  firom  SicU 
ly,  occupied  the  islands  of  Cephalonia,  Zant^  Ithaea, 
and  CerigOb 

A  French  squadnm  of  men^^war  bdag  Uock* 
aded  in  ibe  roadstead  of  the  Isle  off  Afac,  the  deter* 
mined  valour  of  Lord  Cochrane  was  employed  for 
their  destruction.  Fire-ships  were  sent  against  the 
French  vessels,  and  though  the  execution  was  less 
complete  than  had  been  expected,  owing  to  some 
misunderstanding  between  Lord  Cochrane  and  Ad« 
mind  Gambler,  who  commanded  in  chief,  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  ships  were  burnt,  or  dri- 
vmi  aahoxe  and  destroyed*  Lord  Collingwood  alsQ 
destroyed  an  important  French  convoy,  with  the 
armed  vessels  who  protected  it,  in  the  Isle  of  Rosas. 
Everything  announced  that  England  retained  the 
fuU  command  of  what  has  been  termed  hex  native 
element;  while  the  transactions  in  Spain  showed, 
that,  under  a  general  who  understood  at  once  how 
to  gmn  victories,  and  profit  by  them  when  obtained. 
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the  land  forces  of  Britab  were  no  lees  fiaknidaUe 
than  her  navy.  This  subject  chaws  our  atfentioii 
to  the  affaiys  of  the  Peninsula,  where  it  might  be 
truly  said  ^^  the  land  was  burning.^ 

The  evacuation  of  Corunna  by  the  anny  of  tlie 
late  Sir  John  Moore,  and  their  return  to  Enghmd, 
which  their  disastrous  condition  rendered  indispen* 
sable,  left  Soult  in  seeming  possesion  of  Ghficia, 
Ferrol  and  Corunna  having  both  suirendeied  to  hiau 
But  the  strength  of  the  Spamsh  cause  did  not  lie  in 
walk  and  ramparts,  but  in  the  indomitable  ooun^ 
of  the  gallant  patriots.  The  GaEcians  continued  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  war  of  posts,  in  which 
ihe  invadens  could  claim  small  advantages;  and 
when  Soult  determined  to  enter  Portugal,  he  was 
ob%ed  to  leave  Ney,  with  considerable  forc^  to  se* 
cure  his  communication  with  Spain. 

Soub^s  expedition  began  prosperously,  though  it 
was  doomed  to  terminate  very  differently.  He  de- 
fimted  General  Romana,  and  compiled  him  to  rejtreat 
toSanabria*  The  frontier  town  of  Chaves  was  taken 
l^  Soult,  after  some  resistance,  and  ho  forced  his 
way  towards  Oporto.  But  no  sooner  had  the  main 
body  of  Soulf  s  army  left  Chaves,  than,  in  spite  of 
the  ^orts  of  the  garrison,  the  place  was  reiieyed  l^ 
an  insurrectionary  army  of  Portuguese,  under  Gene- 
ral Silviera.    The  invader,  neglecting  these  opera- 
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ticMis  in  his  rear,  continued  to  advance  upon  Oporto» 
catried  that  fine  city  by  storm,  after  a  desultory  de- 
fence of  three  days,  and  sufibred  his  troops  to  com- 
mit the  greatest  cruelties,  both  on  the  soldiers  and 
unarmed  citizens. 

But  when  Marshal  Soult  had  succeeded  thus  far, 
his  situation  became  embarrassing.  The  Galicians, 
reoorering  their  full  energy,  had  retaken  Vigo  and 
other  places ;  and  Silviera,  advancing  from  Chaves 
to  the  bridge  of  Amarante,  interposed  betwixt  the 
French  general  and  Galida,  and  placed  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Spaniards. 

While  Soult  was  thus  cooped  up  in  Oporto,  the 
English  ministry,  undaunted  by  the  failure  of  their 
late  expedition,  resolved  to  continue  the  defence  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  to  enter  into  still  closer  alliance 
with  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain.  Consulting  their 
own  opinion  and  the  public  voice,  all  consideration 
ef  rank  and  long  service  was  laid  aside,  in  order  to 
confer  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  continent,  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whose 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  and  the  subsequent 
explanations:  which  he  afforded  at  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry, had  taught  all  Britain  to  believe,  that  if  Por- 
tugal could  be  defended  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  vic- 
tor of  that  day.  He  was  scarce  land^  at  Lisbon, 
ere  he  fully  justified  the  good  opinion  of  his  coun« 
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trymen.  He  crossed  the  Douxo  at  different  pmatt 
with  a  celerity  for  which  the  French  were  unprepa- 
red, and,  after  a  brilliant  action  under ^  the  walls  of 
Oporto,  compelled  Soult  to  evacuate  that  city,  and 
commence  a  retreat,  so  disastrous  as  to  resemble  that 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  In  this  retrograde  movement, 
the  French  left  behind  them  cannon,  equipments, 
baggage — all  that  can  strengthen  an  army,  and  en- 
able it  to  act  as  such  ;  and,  after  all  these  sacrifices, 
their  leader  could  hardly  make  his  escape  into  Ga< 
lida,  with  scarce  three-fourths  of  his  army  remain- 
ing, where  he  found  great  difficulty  in  remodelling 
his  forces.  Ney,  whom  he  had  left  as  governor  of 
that  province,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  patriots,  who 
defeated  the  French  in  several  battles,  and  eventually 
retook  the  towns  of  Ferrol  and  Corunna. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  prevented  from  comple- 
ting Soult'^s  defeat  by  pursuing  him  into  Galicia, 
because,  after  the  Spaniards  had  sustained  the  se- 
vere defeat  of  Tudela,  the  French  had  penetrated 
into  Andalusia  in  great  strength,  where  they  were 
only  opposed  by  an  ill- equipped  and  dispirited  army 
of  40,000  men,  under  the  rash  and  illrStarred  Gene* 
ral  Cuesta.  It  was  evident,  that  Marshal  Victor, 
who  commanded  in  Andalusia,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  have  detached  a  considerable  part  of  his  force  on 
Lisbon,  supposing  that  city  had^  been  uncovered,  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley^s  carrying  his  forces  in  pursuit 
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of  Sonlt  This  was  to  be  prevented,  if  possible.  The 
English  general  formed  the  magnificent  plan,  for 
which  Napoleon^s  departure  to  the  Austrian  cam<* 
paign  afforded  a  fiivourable  opportunity,  of  march- 
ing into  Andalusia,  uniting  the  British  forces  with 
those  of  Cuesta,  and  acting  against  the  invaders  with 
such  vigour,  as  might  at  once  check  their  progress 
in  the  South,  and  endanger  their  occupation  of  Ma* 
drid.  Unhappily,  an  ill-timed  jealousy  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  Cuesta,  which  manifested  itself  in 
every  possible  shape,  in  which  frowardness,  and  a 
petty  obstinacy  of  spirit,  could  be  exhibited.  To  no 
one  of  the  combined  plans,  submitted  to  him  by  the 
English  general,  would  he  give  assent  or  effectual 
concurrence;  and  when  a^ favourable  opportunity  ar*- 
rived  of  attacking  Victor,  before  he  was  united  with 
the  forces  which  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  Sebastiani 
were  bringing  from  Madrid  to  his  support,  Cuesta 
alleged  he  would  not  pre  battle  on  a  Sunday. 

The  golden  opportunity  was  thus  lost ;  and  when 
the  allies  were  obliged  to  receive  battle  instead  of  gi^ 
ving  it,  on  the  ^8th  July  1809,  it  was  without  the 
advantages  which 'the-former  occasion  held  out.  Yet 
the  famous  battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  in  which 
the  French  were  completely  defeated,  was,  under 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  achieved  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wdlesley.  The  event  of  this  action,  in  which 
the  British  forces  had  been  able  to  defend  themselves 
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Bgainfit  double  their  own  number^  with  but  litde  as- 
fibtance  from  the  Spanish  anny,  beciune,  owing  to 
the  continued  wilfuhiefls  of  Cuesta,  very  difierent 
from  what  such  a  yictory  ought  to  have  produced. 
The  French  troops,  assembling  from  'every  point,  left 
Sir  Arthur  no  other  mode  of  assuring  the  safety  of 
his  army,  than  by  a  retreat  on  Portugal ;  and  fiar 
want  of  means  of  transport,  which  the  Spanish  gene- 
rid  ought  to  have  furnished,  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  wounded  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
French.  They  were  treated  as  became  a  courteous 
enemy,  yet  the  incident  afibrded  a  fine  pretext  to 
contest  the  victory,  which  the  French  had  resigned 
by  flying  from  the  field. 

The  assertions  of  the  bulletins  in  the  Moniteur 
could  not  deceive  men  on  the  true  state  of  afiairs.  The 
Spanish  Junta  were  sensible  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  English  general,  and,  somewhat  of  the  latest, 
.  removed  Cuesta  from  the  command,  to  manifest  their 
disapprobation  of  his  unaccountable  conduct  At 
home.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  promoted  to  the  peer- 
age, by  the  title  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  destined 
to  ascend,  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  nation, 
as  high  as  our  constitution  will  permit.  But  Buonar 
parte  paid  the  greatest  compliment  to  the  victor  of 
-Talavera,  by  the  splenetic  resentment  with  which  he 
was  filled  by  the  news.  He  had  received  the  tidings 
by  his  private  intelligence,  befiire  the  officer  arrived 
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with  the  regular  dispatches.  He  was  extremely  ill 
received  by  the 'Emperor ;  and,  as  if  the  messengers 
had  heen  responsible  for  the  tidings  they  brought, 
a  second  officer,  with  a  duplicate  of  the  same  intelli- 
gence, was  treated  still  more  harshly,  and  for  a  time 
put  under  arrest.  This  explosion  of  passion  could  not 
be  occasioned  by  the  consequences  of  the  action,  for 
the  experienced  eye  of  Napoleon  must  have  discrimi- 
nated the  circumstances  by  which  the  effects  of  vic- 
tory were  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  the  allied  armies ; 
but  he  saw  in  the  battle  of  Talavera,  an  assurance 
given  to  both  English  and  Spanish  soldiers,  that,  duly 
resisted,  the  French  would  fly  from  them.  He  fore- 
saw, also,  that  the  British  government  would  be 
tempted  to  maintain  the  contest  on  the  continent,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  would  be  encouraged  to  persevere 
in  resistance.  He  foresaw,  in  short,  that  war  of  six 
desperate  and  bloody  campaigns,  which  did  not  ter* 
minate  till  the  battle  of  Tholouse,  in  1814. 

But  it  needed  no  anticipation  to  fill  Napoleon^s 
mind  with  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  Spain.  It  is  true, 
fortune  seemed  everywhere  to  smile  on  his  arms.  Za- 
ragossa,  once  more  besieged,  maint^ed  its  former 
name,  but  without  the  former  brilliant  result  After 
a  defence  as  distinguished  as  in  the  first  siege,  the 
brave  garrison  and  citizens,  deprived  of  means  of  de- 
fence, and  desperate  of  all  hope  of  relief,  had  been 
compelled  to  surrender  some  months  before. 
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Gerona,  Tarragona,  Tortosa,  thoi^h  still  vigo* 
rously  defended,  were  so  powerfully  invested,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  Catalonia,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Spa- 
nish departments,  was  effisctually  subdued ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, these  fortresses  also  were  afterwards  obli« 
ged  to  capitulate. 

Andalusia,  the  richest  province  which  sustained 
the  patriot  cause,  certainly  was  conquered,  in  conse* 
cpience  of  a  total  defeat  encountered  by  the  Spanish 
grand  army,  under  Areizaga,  at  Ocana,  November 
1809,  after  the  English  troops  had  retreated  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  whose  road 
was  cleared  by  this  last  success,  entered  Cordova  in 
triumph  upon  the  17th  of  January  1810,  and  proud 
Seville  itself  upon  the  1st  of  February  following. 
Yet  the  chief  prize  of  victory  had  not  yet  been  gain- 
ed. The  Supreme  Junta  had  effected  their  retreat 
to  Cadiz,  which  city,  situated  in  an  island,  and  cut 
off  from  the  mainland,  on  one  ride  by  a  canal,  and 
4m  the  other  three  by  the  ocean,  was  capable  of  the 
most  strenuous  defoice. 

Cadiz  contained  a  garrison  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  under  the 
command  of  General  Graham,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer, whose  merits,  like  those  of  Buonaparte,  had  been 
first  distinguished  at  the  Aege  of  Toulon.  Marshal 
Soult,  as  first  in  command  in  Spain,  disposed  him- 
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sdif  to  form  the  siege  of  this  city,  the  capture  of 
which  would  have  been  almost  the  death-knell  to 
the  cause  of  the  patriots. 

But  although  these  important  successes  read  well 
in  the  Moniteur,  yet  such  was  the  indomitable  cha^ 
racter  of  the  Spaniards,  which  Napoleon  had  contri^ 
ted  fully  to  awaken,  that  misfortunes,  which  would 
have  crushed  all  hope  in  any  other  people^  seemed 
to  them  only  an  incentive  to  further  and  more  des^ 
perate  resistance.  When  they  talked  of  the  state 
of  their  country,  they  expressed  no  dismay  at  thdr 
present  adverse  circumstances.  It  had  cost  their 
ancestors,  they  said,  two  centuries  to  rid  themselveir 
of  the  Moors ;  they  had  no  doubt  that  in  a  shorter 
time  they  should  free  themselves  of  the  yoke  of 
France ;  but  they  must  reckon  on  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  valour.  The  events  of  the  war 
in  many  jrespects  gave  credit  to  their  hopes.  The 
Spaniards,  often  found  weak  where  they  thought 
themselves  strongest,  proved  sometimes  most  power-* 
fill,  where,  to  all  human  appearance,  they  seemed 
weakest  While  they  lost  Andalusia,  believed  to  be 
so  defensible,  the  mountainous  province  of  GaUda^ 
through  which  the  French  had  so  lately  marched 
triumphandy  in  pursuit  of  tlie  British,  taking  in 
their  progress  the  important  maritime  towns  of  Co- 
runna  and  Ferrol^  was  wrenched  from  the  conquer- 
ors by  the  exertions  of  Romana,  assisted  by  the  war- 
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Kke  natives  of  the  country,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
undisciplined  and  ill-equipped  army. 

In  Catalonia,  too,  the  French  had  hardly  time  to 
accomplish  the  conqnest  of  towns  and  fortresses  to 
which  we  have  idluded,  when  they  found  themselves 
checked,  baffled,  and  sometimes  defeated,  by  the  Ca« 
talans,  under  Lacy,  O'Donnell,  and  D'Eroles,  who 
maintained  the  patriotic  cause  at  the  head  of  those 
energetic  marksmen,  the  Somatenes,  or  Miquelets. 
Nay,  while  the  French  were  extending  their  seem-^ 
ing  conquests  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  thun- 
dering at  the  gates  of  Cadiz,  so  little  were  they  in 
peaceful  possession  of  Navarre,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces adjoining  to  France,  that  not  an  officer  with 
dispatches  could  pass  from  Burgos  to  Bayonne  with- 
out  a  powerful  escort,  and  bands  of  Spaniards  even 
showed  themselves  on  the  French  frontier,  and  pass- 
ed it  for  the  purpose  of  skirmishing  and  riusing  con- 
tributions. Such  being  the  case  on  the  frontiers  near- 
est  to  France,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  that  the  mid- 
land provinces  were  not  more  subordinate.  In  fact, 
through  the  whole  Peninsula  the  French  held  na 
influence  whatsoever  that  was  not  inspired  by  the 
force  of  the  bayonet  and  sabre;  and  where  these  could 
not  operate,  the  country  was  in  universal  insurrec- 
tion. 

The  ba«is  of  this  extensive  and  persevering  resist- 
ance was  laid  in  the  general  system  of  Guerilla,  or 
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pardzan  warfare,  to  which  the  genius  of  the  Spaniih 
people,  and  the  character  of  their  country,  are  pe- 
culiarly fitted,  and  which  offered  a  resistance  to  the 
invaders  more  formidable  by  far  than  that  of  regular 
armies,  because  less  tangible,  and  less  susceptible  of 
being  crushed  in  general  actions.  It  was  with  the 
defenders  of  Spain,  as  with  the  guardian  of  the  en<« 
chanted  castle  in  the  Italian  romance.  An  armed 
warrior  first  encountered  the  champion  who  attempt* 
ed  the  adventure,  and  when  he  had  fallen  under  the 
sword  of  the  assailant,  the  post  which  he  had  occu« 
pied  appeared  manned  by  a  body  of  pigmies,  small 
in  size,  but  so  numerous  and  so  enterprising  as  to 
aimoy  the  knight-errant  far  more  than  the  gigantic 
force  of  his  first  adversary.  The  qualities  of  a  par- 
tizan,  or  irregular  soldier,  are  inherent  in  the  national 
character  of  the  Spaniard.  Calm,  temperate,  capable 
of  much  fatigue,  and  veiling  under  a  cold  demeanour 
an  ardent  and  fiery  character,  they  are  qualified  to 
wait  for  opportunities  of  advantage,  and  are  not  easi* 
ly  discouraged  by  difiiculty  or  defeat.  Good  marks- 
men  in  general,  and  handling  the  lance,  sword,  and 
dagger  with  address,  they  are  formidable  in  an  am- 
bush,  and  not  less  so  in  a  close  meI6e,  where  men 
fight  hand  to  hand,  more  as  nature  dictates  than  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  rules  of  war.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
Castilian  character,  also,  had  its  advantages  m  this 
peculiar  state  of  warfare.     Neither  promises  nor 
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threats  made  any  impresdon  on  them ;  and  the  seve- 
rities executed  in  Ailfilment  of  menaces,  only  inflamed 
the  spirit  of  hostility,  by  that  of  private  revenge,  to 
which  the  Spaniard  is  &r  more  accessible  than  dither 
to  the  voice  of  caution  or  persuasion. 

Neither  were  the  officers  less  qualified  for  the  task 
than  the  men.  The  command  of  a  gueriUa  was  of 
a  character  not  to  be  desired  by  any  who  ^d  not 
find  himself  equal  to,  and  in  some  measure  ealled 
upon  to  accept,  the  dangerous  pre-eminence.  There 
were  few  Spanish  officers  possessed  of  the  sciei^ific 
knowledge  of  war,  and  of  course  few  adequate  to 
lead  armies  into  the  field ;  but  the  properties  neces- 
sary for  a  guerilla  leader  are  imprinted  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  ready  for  exerdse  whenever  they  are 
required.  These  leaders  were,  as  it. chanced :  some 
of  them  men  of  high  birth  and  military  education ; 
some  had  been  smugglers  or  peasants,  or  had  prac* 
tised  other  professions ;  as  was  discovered  from  their 
noms-de-gu&rre,  as,  the  Curate,  the  Doctor,  the 
Shepherd,  and  so  forth.  Many  of  their  names  will 
be  long  associated  with  the  recollection  of  then:  gal- 
lant actions ;  and  those  of  others,  as  of  Mina  and 
the  Empecinado,  wiU,  at  the  same  time,  remind  us, 
of  the  gross  ingratitude  with  which  their  heroic 
efforts  have  been  rewarded. 

These  daring  men  possessed  the  most  perfect  know- 
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ledge  of  the  passes,  strengths,  woods,  mountauis, 
and  wildernesses,  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  war- 
red ;  and  the  exact  intelligence  which  they  obtained 
from  the  peasantry,  made!  them  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Was  too  weak 
a  French  detachment  moTed,  it  ran  the  risk  of  be- 
ing cut  off;  was  the  garrison  too  feeble  at  the  place 
which  it  left,  the  fort  was  taken.  The  slightest  as 
well  as  the  most  important  objects,  met  the  attention 
of  the  guerillas ;  a  courier  could  not  move  without 
a  large  escort,  nor  could  the  intrusiye  King  take  the 
amusement  of  huntbg,  however  near  to  his  cafHtal, 
unless,  like  Earl  Percy  in  the  ballad,  attended  by 
^  guard  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  Jurameifr- 
feados,  those  Spaniards  that  is,  who  had  sworn  al- 
legiance to  King  Joseph,  were  of  course  closely 
watched  by  the  guerillas,  and  if  they  rendered  them- 
selves inconveniently  or  otmoxiously  active  in  the 
cause  they  had  espoused,  were  often  kidnapped  and 
punished  as  traitors ;  examples  which  rendered  sub- 
mission to,  or  active  co-operation  with  the  French, 
at  least  as  imprudent  as  boldly  opposing  the  inva- 
ders. 

The  numbers  of  the  guerillas  varied  at  different 
dmes,  as  the  chiefii  rose  or  declined  in  reputation, 
and  as  they  possessed  the  means  of  maintaining  their 
followers.  Some  led  small  flying  armies  of  two  thou- 
sand and  upwards.  Others,  or  the  same  chiefs  under 
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a  reverse  of  fortune^  had  only  ten  or  twenty  followers* 
The  French  often  attempted  to  surprise  and  destroy 
the  parties  by  which  they  suffered  most,  and  for 
that  purpose  detached  movable  columns  from  diffe- 
rent points,  to  assemble  on  the  rendezvous  of  the 
guerilla.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their  activity 
and  dexterity  on  such  expeditions,  they  rarely  suc^ 
ceeded  in  catching  their  enemy  at  unawares;  or 
if  it  so  happened,  the  individuals  composing  the 
band  broke  up,  and  dispersed  by  ways  only  known 
to  themselves;  and  when  the  French  officers  w>* 
counted  them  totally  annihilated,  they  were  a^piin 
assembled  on  another  point,  exercising  a  partisan 
War  on  the  rear,  and  upon  the  communications,  of 
those  who  lately  expected  to  have  them  at  their 
mercy.  Thus  invisible  when  they  were  sought  for, 
the  guerillas  seemed  everywhere  present  when  da*^ 
mage  could  be  done  to  the  invaders.  To  chase  them 
was  to  pursue  the  wind,  and  to  circumvent  them  was 
to  detain  water  with  a  sieve. 

Soult  had  recourse  to  severity  to  intimidate  these 
desultory  but  most  annoying  enemies,  by  publishing 
a  proclamation,  threatening  to  treat  the  members  of 
the  guerillas,  not  as  regular  soldiers,  but  as  ban* 
ditti  taken  in  the  fiu;t,  and  thus  execute  such  of 
them  as  chanced  to  be  made  prisoners.  The  chiefii, 
in  reply  to  thb  proclamation,  published  a  royal  de- 
cree, as  they  termed  it,  declaring  that  each  Spaniard 
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was,  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  a  soldier,  and 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  militai^  priyilq;es  when 
taken  with  arms  in  his  hands.  They  therefore  an- 
nounced, that,  having  ample  means  of  retaliation  in 
their  power,  they  would  not  scruple  to  make  use  of 
them,  by  executing  two  Frenchmen  for  every  one  of 
their  followers  who  should  suffer  in  consequence  of 
Soult's  unjust  and  inhiunan  proclamation.  These 
threats  were  fulfilled  on  both  sides.  It  is  said,  a 
horrid  example  of  cruelty  was  given  by  a  French 
general,  who  in  a  manner  crucified,  by  nailing  to 
trees,  eight  prisoners,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the 
guerillas  of  the  Empecinado.  The  daring  Spaniard's 
passions  were  wound  up  too  high  to  listen  dther  to 
pity  or  fear ;  -he  retaliated  the  cruelty  by  nailing 
the  same  number  of  Frenchmen  to  the  same  trees, 
and  leaving  them  to  fill  the  forest  of  Guadarama 
with  their  groans.  But  these  excesses  became  rare 
on  dther  side,  for  the  mutual  interest  of  both  parties 
soon  led  them  to  recur  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war. 
We  have  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  singular  warfare,  which  constitutes 
a  curious  and  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  serves  to  show  how  difiicult  it  is  to 
subject,  by  the  most  formidable  military  means,  a 
people  who  are  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
yoke.  The  probability  of  the  case  had  not  escaped 
the  acute  eye  uf  Buonaparte  himself,  who,  though 
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prescient  of  the  consequences,  had  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  seizing  upon  this  splendid 
sovereignty,  and  who  was  still  determined,  as  he  is 
sai4  to  have  expressed  himself,  to  reign  at  least 
over  Spain,  if  he  could  not  reign  over  the  Spanish 
people.  But  even  this  stem  wish,  adopted  in  ven** 
geance  rather  than  in  soberness  of  mind,  could  not, 
if  gratified,  have  removed  the  perplexity  which  was 
annexed  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Peninsula. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  spirit  of  calculation  which  was 
one  of  his  great  attributes,  had  reckoned  that  Spain, 
when  in  his  hands,  would  retain  the  same  channeb  of 
wealth  which  she  had  possessed  from  her  South  Ame- 
rican provinces.  Had  he  been  able  to  carry  into  exe- 
ci^tion  his  whole  plan— had  the  Old  King  really  em- 
barked for  Peru  or  Mexico,  it  might  have  happened 
that  Napoleon'^s  influence  over  Charles,  his  Queen, 
and  her  favourite  Godoy,  could  have  been  used  to 
realize  these  expectations.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
rupture  which  had  taken  place^  the  Spanish  colonies,  at 
first  taking  part  with  the  patriots  of  the  mother  coun- 
try,  made  large  remittances  to  Cadiz  for  the  support 
of  the  war  against  the  French ;  and  when  afterwards, 
adopting  another  view  of  the  subject,  the  opportunity 
appeared  to  them  favourable  for  effecting  their  own 
independence,  the  golden  tide  which  annually  car- 
ried tribute  to  Old  Spain  was  entirely  dried  up* 

This  Buonaparte  had  not  reckoned  upon,  and  he 
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had  now  to  tegtet  an  improvident  avidity,  similar  to 
that  of  Esop^s  boy,  who  killed  the  bird  which  laid 
eggs  of  gold.  The  disappointment  was  as  great  as 
unexpeoted.  Napoleon  had,  from  his  private  Isrea- 
sure,  and  the  means  he  possessed  in  France,  dischar- 
ged the  whole  expense  of  the  two  large  armies,  by 
whom  the  territory  of  Spain  was  first  occupied ;  and 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  suppose,  that  in  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  the  French  troops  should,  after 
this  first  expedition,  be  paid  and  maintained  at  the^ 
expense  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  quar^ 
tered.  This  was  the  rather  to  be  expected,  when 
Andalusia,  Grenada,  Valencia,  fertile  and  rich  pn>- 
vinces,  were  added  to  the  districts  overrun  by>  the 
invading  army.  But  so  general  was  the  disinclina- 
tion to  the  French,  so  universal  the  disappearance  of 
specie,  so  unintermitting  the  disturbances  excited  by 
the  guerillas,  that  both  King  Joseph,  his  court,  and 
the  French  army,  were  obliged  to  have  constant  re- 
course to  Napoleon  for  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves ;  and  such  large  remittances  were  made 
tot  these  purposes,  that  in  all  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  French,  the  Spanish  coin  gradually  disap- 
peared firom  the  circulation,  and  was  replaced  by 
that  of  France.  The  bemg  obliged,  therefore,  to 
send  supplies  to  the  kingdom  from  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  receive  them,  was  a  subject  of  great  mor- 
tification to  Napoleon,  which  was  not,  however,  the 
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only  one  connected  with  the  goyeniment  he  had  eth 
tablished  there. 

In  accepting  the  crown  of  Spain  at  the  hands  of 
Napoleon,  Joseph,  who  was  a  man  of  sense  and  pe- 
netration, must  have  been  sufficiently  aware  that  it 
was  an  emblem  of  borrowed  and  dependent  sove- 
reignty, gleaming  but  with  such  reflected  light  as  his 
brother'^s  Imperial  diadem  might  shed  upon  it  He 
could  not  but  know,  that  in  making  him  King  of 
Spain,  Napoleon  ret^ned  over  him  all  his  rights  as  a 
subject  of  France,  to  whose  Emperor,  in  his  regal  as 
well  as  personal  capacity,  he  still,  though  a  nominal 
monarch,  was  accounted  to  owe  all  vassalage.  For 
this  he  must  have  been  fully  prepared.  But  Joseph, 
who  had  a  share  of  the  family  pride,  expected  to  pos- 
sess with  all  others,  save  Buonaparte,  the  external 
appearance  at  least  of  sovereignty,  and  was  much  dis-* 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  marshals  and  ge« 
nerals  sent  by  his  brother  to  his  assistance.  Each  of 
these,  accustomed  to  command  his  own  separate  corps 
d^arm^e,  with  no  subordination  save  that  to  the  Em* 
peror  only,  proceeded  to  act  on  his  own  authority, 
and  his  own  responsiUlity,  levied  contributions  at 
pleasure,  and  regarded  the  authority  of  King  Jo* 
seph  as  that  of  a  useless  and  ineffective  civilian^ 
who  followed  the  march  along  with  the  impediments 
and  baggage  of  the  camp,  and  to  whom  little  ho-i 
nour  was  recktmed  due,  and  no  obedience.     In  a 
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word,  80  complicated  became  the  state  of  the  war 
and  of  the  government,  so  embarrassing  the  rival 
pretensions  set  up  by  the  several  French  generals, 
against  Joseph  and  against  each  other,  that  when 
Joseph  came  to  Paris  to  assist  at  the  marriage  of 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  he  made  an  express  de« 
mand  that  all  the  French  troops  in  Spain  should  be 
placed  under  his  own  command,  or  rJEither  that  of  his 
M^tjor-General ;  and  in  case  this  was  declined,  he 
proposed  to  abdicate  the  crown,  or,  what  was  equiva- 
lent, that  the  French  auxiliaries  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Spain.  Buooaparte  had  on  a  former  occasion 
named  his  brother  generalissimo  of  the  troops  within 
his  pretended  ^dominions ;  he  now  agreed  that  the 
French  generals  serving  in  Spain  should  be  subject- 
ed, without  exception,  to  the  control  of  Marshal  Jour- 
dan,  as  Major-General  of  King  Joseph.  But  as  these 
commanders  were  removed  from  Buonaparte's  imme- 
diate eye,  and  were  obliged  to  render  an  account  of 
dieir  proceedings  both  to  the  intrusive  King  and  to 
Napoleon,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  contrive  to 
play  off  the  one  against  the  other,  and  in  fact  to  con« 
duct  themselves  as  if  independent  of  both. 

These  very  embarrassing  circumstances  were  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  the  English  army,  which, 
■having  twice  driven  the  French  from  Portugal,  show- 
ed no  intention  of  returning  to  thdr  ships,  but  lay 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  latter  kingdom,  ready  to  en- 
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courage  and  assist  the  continued  resistance  of  Spain. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  commander-in-chief  that 
their  duties  were  for  the  present  in  a  great  measure 
linitited  to  those  of  an  army  of  observation.  If  the 
troops  whicb  assisted  in  the  ill-advised  Walcheten 
expedition  had  been  united  to  those  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Wellington,  they  would,  at  a  loss  in- 
finitely less^  and  yet  greatly  more  honourably  in- 
curred, have  driven  the  French  beyond  the  Ehnx, 
or  more  probably,  have  compelled  them  to  evacuate 
,  Spain.  But  our  cabinet^  though  adopting  new  and 
more  bold,  as  well  as  more  just  ideas  of  the  force 
of  the  country,  could  not  be  expected  perhaps  all 
at  once,  and  amid  the  clamour  of  an  Opposition  who 
saw  nothing  but  reckless  desperation  in  whatever 
measures  were  calculated  to  resist  France,  to  hazard 
80  much  of  the  national  force  upon  one  single  adven- 
ture, although  bearing  in  their  own  eyes  a  promi- 
sing aspect.  Statesmen,  and  even  those  of  no  mean 
character,  are  apt  to  forget,  that  where  a  large  sup- 
ply of  men  and  money  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
object  lumed  at,  it  is  miserable  policy  to  attempj;  to 
economize  either ;  and  that  such  ill-timed  thrift  must 
render  the  ^fficulties  attending  the  expedition  either 
altogether  insurmountable,  or  greatly  add  to  the  loss 
which  must  be  encountered  to  overcome  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Buonaparte,  with  respect  to  the 
Peninsula,  convulsed  as  it  was  by  civil  war  in  every 
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province^  — half-subdued  and  half-emancipated^— 
causing  him  an  immense  expense,  as  well  as  endless 
contradiction  and  mortification, — stood  much  in  the 
condition,  to  use  a  popular  simile,  of  one,  who,  ha- 
ving hold  of  a  wolf,  feels  it  equally  difficult  to  over- 
power the  furious  animal,  and  dangerous  to  let  him 
go.  His  power  over  the  general  mind,  however,  rest- 
ed a  great  deal  on  the  opinion  commonly  received, 
that  he  was  destined  to  succeed  in  whatever  enter* 
prise  he  undertook.  He  himself  entertained  some 
such  ideas  concerning  the  force  of  his  own  destiny; 
and,  as  it  was  no  part  either  of  his  temper  or  his  po« 
licy  to  abandon  what  he  had  once  undertaken,  he  de- 
termined to  make  a  gigantic  effort  to  drive  the  Leo- 
pards and  their  Seapoy  General,  as  the  French  pa- 
pers called  the  British  and  Lord  Wellington,  out  of 
Portugal ;  to  possess  himself  of  Lisbon ;  and  to  shut 
that  avenue  against  foreign  forces  again  attempting 
to  enter  the  Peninsula. 

In  obedience  to  the  Emperor's  commands,  an  ar^ 
my,  to  be  termed  that  of  Portugal,  was  assembled, 
on  a  scale  which  the  Peninsula  had  scarcely  yet  seen. 
It  was  called  by  the  French  themselves  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  but  certainly  rather  exceeded 
than  fell  short  of  the  number  of  eighty  thousand. 
This  large  force  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Massena,  Prince  of  Essling,  the  greatest  name  in 
the  French  army,  after  that  of  Napoleon,  and  so  fa* 
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voured  by  fortune,  that  his  master  was  wont  to  call 
him  the  Spoilt  Child  of  Victory. 

Lord  Wellington's  British  troops  did  not  exceed 
twenty- five  thousand  in  number,  and  there  were  > 
among  them  so  many  invalids,  that  his  motions  were 
necessarily  entirely  limited  to  the  defensive.  He  had, 
however,  a  subsidiary  force  under  his  command,  con* 
sisting  of  thirty  thousand  Portuguese,  in  whom  other 
generals  might  have  rested  little  confidence ;  bat  they 
were  receiving  British  pay  and  British  allowances, 
were  disciplined  in  the  British  manner,  and  com- 
manded ,by  British  officers ;  and  Lord  Wellington, 
who  had  seen  the  unwarlike  Hindu  behave  himself 
in  similar  circumstances  like  a  companion  not  un- 
worthy of  the  English  soldier,  had  little  doubt  of 
being  able  to  awaken  the  dormant  and  suppressed, 
but  natural  ardour  of  the  natives  of  PortugaL  This 
force  had  been  in  a  great  measure  trained  under  the 
auspices  of  Marshal  Beresford,  an  officer  who  has 
eternal  clainis  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  for  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
labour,  which  had  at  first  little  that  was  flattering  or 
promising;  and  for  the  very  great  perfection  to 
which,  by  dint  of  skill,  good  temper,  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  he  was  able  to  bring  his  task  to 
completion  at  such  an  important  crisis. 

It  was,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid 
trusting  too  much  to  the  Portuguese  troops,  which 
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were  so  recently  levied  and  trained,  until  they  had 
acquired  something  of  the  practice,  as  well  as  the 
theory,  of  the  military  profession. 

Thus,  between  the  weak  state  of  the  British,  and 
the  imperfect  discipline  of  the  Portuguese,  Lord 
Wellington  was  reduced  to  temporary  inactivity, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  frontier  places 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  taken  almost  in  the 
presence  of  his  army.  The  fears  of  the  British  na- 
tion were  as  usual  excited  in  an  unreasonable  d^ree 
by  these  two  sinister  events;  but  they  had  both 
come  within  the  calculations  of  Lord  Wellington, 
whose  advance  to  the  frontier  was  without  the  inten- 
tion of  incurring  any  risk  for  the  preservation  of 
those  places,  but  merely,  by  inducing  the  garrisons 
to  hold  out,  to  protract  as  long  as  possible  a  de- 
fence, the  duration  of  which  must  be  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  allies,  and  wastefol  to  the  French. 

The  position  on  which  he  meant  to  maintain  the 
defence  of  Portugal,  had  been^  long  since  fixed  upon, 
and  the  fortifications  had  been  as  long  in  progress. 
It  was  that  of  Torres  Vedras,  where,  as  appears 
from  his  own  evidence  before  the  Cintra  Court 
of  Inquiry,  he  had  expected  Junot  to  make  a  de* 
fence,  after  the  battle  of  Vimeira.  All  Lord  Wei- 
lington's  previous  movements  were  adjusted  care- 
fully, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  enemy  from  his 
supplies  and  communications  to  that  point,  beyond 
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lAich  he  imposed  the  mrader  should  piss  no  fins 
tber. 

Admirably  «b  Lord  Wellington's  premises  were 
oonnected  with  the  conclusion  he  aimed  at,  chance, 
or  rather  the  presumptiou  of  the  French  general,  fiu 
voured  him  with  an  unesqpeeted  opportunity  of  add* 
ing  glory  to  a  retreat,  which  was  dictated  by  pru- 
dence. Massena,  if  he  did  justice  to  British  oou« 
rsge,  thought  himself  entitled  to  set  the  military  skill 
of  their  general  at  utter  defiance.  He  saw,  inde^, 
their  re^grade  movements,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Coa  towards  Lisbon,  conducted  with  all  the  delibe- 
rate  and  guarded  caution  of  a  game  at  chess ;  but 
still  these  moYements  were  retrograde,  nor  could  he 
sesist  the  temptation,  by  a  bold  and  sudden  attack, » 
to  attempt  to  precipitate  the  retreat  of  the  British, 
and  drive  them,  if  not  into  the  sea,  at  least  into  their 
ships,  to  which  he  doubted  not  they  were  ultimately 
bound. 

This  led  to  the  battle  of  Busaco,  which  was  fought 
on  the  27th  of  September  1810. 

Upon  that  memorable  day  the  British  army  was 
assembled  on  the  Sierra,  or  ridge  of  the  hiUs  called 
Busaco*  Massena,  by  turning  the  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  might  have  compelled  the  English  general  to 
recommence  his  retreat ;  but  he  meditated  a  direct 
ilttack  on  the  position.  It  was  made  by  five  strong 
div}nana  of  the  French.  Two  attacked  on  the  right, 
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one  of  vhich,  forcing  ks  way  to  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
was  bay onetted  and  driven  headlong  down ;  the  other, 
su£Pering  great  loss  from  the  fire,  gave  way  before 
reaching  the  top.  Three  divisions  attacked  on  the 
left,  with  nearly  the  same  fate.  Defeated  upon  such 
unfavourable  ground,  the  enemy  lost,  it  was  com- 
puted,  at  least  two  thousand  men  slain,  besides  very 
many  wounded.  Th^  moral  efiect  of  the  battle  of 
Busaco  was  immense.  It  assured  both  the  English 
themselve8,.and  the  people  of  Portugal,  that  the  re- 
treat of  Lord  Wellington's. army  was  not  the  effect 
of  fear,  but  of  a  deliberate  choice.  It  evinced,  also, 
what  degree  of  trust  might  be  securely  reposed  in  the 
Portuguese  levies.  ^^  They  had  shown  themselves, 
•worthy  of  contending,^'  said  Lord  Wellington,  in  his 
official  dispatch,  ^^  in  the  same  ranks  with  British 
troops  ;^  and  they  felt  their  own  confidence  rise  as 
their  merits  became  acknowledged. 

The  French  army,  declining  any  farther  attack  on 
'  the  Sierra,  proceeded  to  turn  its  extremity,  and  move 
upon  Lisbon  by  the  way  of  Coimbra.  Here  Mas** 
sena  established  a  strong  rear-guard  with  his  hospi- 
tals and  wounded,  but  the  inspiration  occasioned  by 
the  victory  of  Busaco  had  not  yet  subdded  amoi^ 
the  Portuguese.  Colonel  Trant,  a  British  officer, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  Portuguese  militia,  rush* 
ed  gallantly  into  Coimbra,  and  carried  the  place  by 
a  sudden  attsK^k.  About  five  thousand  men,  many  of 
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course  wounded,  with  all  the  French  hospital  stores, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  Massena, 
who  could  not  recover  the  place,  suffered  all  the  loss 
of  stores  and  provisions  which  that  city  afforded  as 
a  depot,  and  which  the  fertile  district  in  the  neigh« 
hourhood  might  have  enabled  him  to  collect 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  both  armies,  when  the 
retreat  of  the  British,  and  advance  of  the  French, 
suddenly  terminated.  The  former  entered  a  regukr 
position,  which,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  skSl  and 
labour,  had  been  rendered  almost  impregnable,  be- 
ing most  formidably  protected  by  field-works  and 
heavy  guns.  They  found  that  the  Tagus  and  port 
of  Lisbon  afforded  them  assurance  of  subsistence, 
even  in  pl^ty,  and  that  their  inferiority  in  numbers 
was  completely  made  up  to  them  by  the  strength  of 
their  position. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  fondly  ex- 
pected to  enter  Lisbon  as  conquerors,  found  them- 
selves in  a  country  wasted  by  the  hands  of  its  cultiva- 
tors ;  without  hospitals  or  magazines  in  their  rear ;  in 
£ront  a  foe,  of  whom  they  had  lately  felt  the  strength ; 
and  around,  a  hostile  population,  for  the  greater  part 
in  arms.  If,  in  such  a  situation,  Massena  could  be 
said  to  besiege  Lisbon,  he  was,  nevertheless,  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  suffering  those  extremities  of  fa- 
mine which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  beleaguered 
party.    He  seemed»  by  some  strange  transmutation, 
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to  have  changed  lots  with  the  natives  of  Lisbon,  and 
to  suffer  all  the  evils  which  he  expected  to  inflict  - 
The  war  now  paused  on  both  sides.  Lord  Welling* 
ton  had  reached  the  point  of  his  defence.  Massena 
seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  commence  his  attack.  The 
deer  was  turned  to  bay ,  but  the  dog  sprung  not  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  rested  upon  the  Ti^rua^  mi 
whdie  banks  were  to  be  dedded  the  pretensions  to 
superiority  asserted  by  two  great  generals  in  the  name 
of  two  mighty  nadons.  But  that  event  was  suspended 
for  severalr  months,  during  which  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  resume  the  narrative  of  other  matters. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Ckanff$  in  Napoleon' 9  lVffiotpfe»  if  Owemmeni'-^auseM 
kMmg  to  M».«JlMDma9  ouipieUme  of  Tatt^jfrand  and 
FoiuhS^Eemomtratee  with  the  latter,  who  eatiefiee  him/or 
the  time^F^Fouehi  endeavoure,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Ni^MOeon,  to  ascertain  the  Views  qf  England  with  respeet 
toPeaeo^HiePlanisd^MtedbgaeingutareolHeionwitk 
a  similar  one  qf  Napoleon,  broui^  forward  wi^out  the 
knowledge  qf  his  Jlfinw^ei^— Ancf  FoudU  is  sent  away  as 
GovemoT'OeneralofBome.'^His  Moral  and  PolUicalCha^ 
raeter'^Hie  Dismissal  regretted.'^ Murmufings  of  the 
Feeple  againet  ^  Aiutrian  JiManee,  and  its  euppoeed  Ef^ 
JeetSe''''ContinmUal  Syetenir^Its  obfeot.'^Ignoranoe  qfNom 
pokon  of  the  actual  Politieal  Feelings  of  Great  Britain^ 
License  Sgstem^Its  Nature  and  Ejffbcts,^^Liniiis  Suona* 
parto^Endeaoours  m  vain  te  d^end  ffoUandftmn  the 
^eoUofthe  Continental  System^Heaibdieatee  the  nrone, 
and  retiree  to  Grata  in  Stgria.'^HoUand  is  annexed  to  the 
French  Empire^^7%l8  step  renders  Napoleon  extremely 
tmpopulan 


Since  Buonaparte  obtained,  in*1804,  the  abso* 
hite  rule  of  the  French  Republic,  a  change  had 
been  gradually  taking  place  in  his  principles  of  go- 
vernment, and  in  the  character  of  the  statesmen 
whom  he  employed  as  his  ministers  and  advisers. 
For  the  first  two  years,  and  more,  he  had  governed 
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on  the  priadple  of  a  limted  moMich,  who  aviilt 
himself  of  the  best  talents  he  can  find  among  hia 
subjects,  and  shows  a  deference  to  those  who  tm  dis« 
tiDgoished,  dther  for  the  political  part  which  they 
have  performed,  or  the  share  they  possess  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public.  Among  his  advisers  afe 
this  period,  we  find  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Bevolution ;  persons  who,  though  they  had  been  in^ 
dttced  from  various  motives  to*  see  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon with  equanimity,  and  even  to  aid  Kim,  then  their 
equal,  in  his  attempt  to  dimb  to  supreme  power,  yet 
still  remembered  in  what  relation  he  and  they  had 
originally  stood  to  each  other.  In  counselfing  an 
Emperor,  these  statesmen  did  it  with  the  more  free- 
dom that  tiiey  remembered  a  period  when  they  were 
on  a  level  with  him,  nay,  perhaps,  when  they  stood  a 
good  deal  higher. 

Tins  period  of  hia  reign,  during  which  Ni^oleoa 
suffered  the  wild  and  powerful  flights  of  his  own  am- 
bition to  be  in  some  degree  restrained.and  directed  by 
the  ju^^ent  of  others,  formed  the  most  laudable  and 
useful  certainly,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his 
career.  But  gradually  as  his  power  became  augment- 
ed and  consolidated,  the  Emperor  began  to  prefer 
that  dasft  of  complaisant  ministers,  who  would  rather 
reflect  his  own  opinions,  prefaced  with  additional  re> 
commendations  and  arguments,  than  less  courteously 
attempt  to  criticize  and  refiitc  them. 
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Tbe  hh^toftf  of  Napoleoii  justifies,  or  at  least  ex- 
cuses htm,  for  falling  Into  thia  nsMral  error.  He 
felt,  and  jttstfy,  that  he  waa  the  sde  i«ojec|or  of  hia 
pgantic  plans,  and  abo,  in  a  great  moasure^  the  agent 
who  earned  them  through;  andhewaaledtobelieTey 
that,  beeausehedid  so  much,  he  might  as  well  do  thcf 
whole.  The  sehemeswhidi  he  had  himself  oiiginalljr 
fiinnedl,  were  ezecoted  by  his  own  mflitary  genias^; 
and  thus  it  seemed  as  if^he  advice  of  coUBsdIon,sa 
ladispfflwahlff  to  other  princes,  might  be  unnecessary 
to  a  aoverdgn  whohad  shown  himself  all*sttfficient 
alike  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.  Yet  this,  though 
a  plausible,  was  a  ddudve  axgument^  eren  thoug|i  it 
appesfired  to  be  borne  out  by  the  actual  fact.  It  may 
be  true,  that  in  Buonaparte^s  councQs,  few  measures 
of  consequence  were  suggested  by  his  ministen» 
aadthathehimself  generally  took  the  lead  in  afiairs 
of  importance.  But  still  it  was  of  great  consequence 
that  sueh  plans,  having  been  proposed,  should  be  cri« 
tically  wdghed,  and  canvassed  by  meaot  too  much 
eq^erienoe  to  be  decmved  by  appearances,  and  too 
much  courage  to  be  prevented  firom  speaking  thait 
mind.  The  advice  of  such  men  as  Talleyiand  and 
Fottdie,  operated  as  a  restraint  upon  schemes  hastily 
adopted, or opinionativdy maintained;  andtheirin* 
fluence,  though  unseen  and  unheard,  save  in  the 
Imperial  cabinet,  might  yet  be  compared  to  the  ked 
of  a  vessel,  which,  though  invisible,  serves  to  steady 
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h^t  ummg  Ifae  w«Tes»  and  regulste  the  &roe  hy  wMA 
she  is  propelled  by  her  sweffing  canyMs ;  or  to  the 
paidultom  of  a  time-piece,  whi^  checks  and  coBtrola 
the  mainsprifig  of  the  machinery.  Yet  though  Biio« 
naparte  must  ha^re  been  sendiUe  of  these  advantages^ 
he  was  stiH  more  accesdble  to  the  feelings  of  jealoasy^ 
trhioh  made  him  suspect,  that  Aese  statesmen  wer« 
^fiposed  rather  to  establish  separate  kterests  for 
AemsdlTes  in  the  government  and  nation,  than*  to 
hold  themselves  completely  deptmdent  on  the  Impe* 
nal  authority. 

The  character  of  both  TaUeynmd  and  Foudb^, 
indeed,  authorized  scane  such  suspicion^  They  had 
been  ^stingdshed  in  the  French  Revolution  before 
Ml^leon^B  name  had  been  heard  of^  were  intimately 
aoqumited  with  all  the  springs  which  had  moved  it, 
and  letuned,  as  Buonaparte  might  suspect,  the  iii- 
tfinalion,  and  evra  the  power,  to  interfine  at  smne 
possible  state-crisis  more  effectnally  than  accorded 
with  his  views  of  policy.  He  had  gorged  them  in> 
deed  with  wealth ;  but  if  he  consulted  his  own  bosom^ 
he  might  learn  that  weakh  is  but  an  indifferent 
OMnpensation  for  the  loss  of  political  power.  In  a 
word,  he  suspected  that  the  great  services  which 
Talleyrand  rendered  him  with  regard  to  foreign  re^ 
lations,  and  Fottch6  as  nunister  of  police,  were  cal* 
culated  to  raise  them  into  necessary  and  indispen* 
sable  agents,  who  might  thus  become,  to  a  certain 
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di^ree,  iiidepetideiit  of  his  authdii^.  Ite  doubted,' 
noimver,  that  they  still  kept  up  lektioiis  with  a  p(di* 
tical  sodety  called  Philadelphes,  consisdng  of  old  re- 
pafalicans  and  others,  of  different  poKtical  creeds,  but 
who  were  united  in  their  yiews  of  obtaining  some  de-* 
gree  of  freedom,  either  by  availing  themiielTes  of  such^ 
slender  means  of  restraint  as  the  constitution,  so  care« 
fully  purged  of  every  means  of  opposing  the  Impe- 
rial will,  might  yet  affi>rd,  or  by  waiting  fer  som^ 
disaster  befalling  Napoleon  which  might  render  their 
Voice  potential. 

The  suspicions  with  which  Buonaparte  regarded 
ins  mimsters  did  not  rest  on  vague  conjecture.  While 
he  was  in  Spain,  he  received  information,  appearing 
to  indicate  that  a  party  was  forming  itself  in  the 
Liegislative  Assembly,  the  bond  connecting  which 
was  opposition  to  the  Imperial  wilL  That  body 
▼oted,  it  must  be  remembered,  by  ballot ;  and  great 
Was  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  ihe  assembly,  when 
black  balli»,  disapproving  a  measure  suggested  to 
iheir  consideration  by  government,  were  counted  to 
the  number  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-five,  being  a 
full  third  of  the  members  present* 

An  offidal  note,  dated  from  VaUadolid,  4di  De* 
cember,  instantly  recalled  the  presumptuous  dissen- 
tients to  a  sense  that  the  power  of  rgectmg  the  laws 
laid  before  tllem  in  the  Empefor^s  name,  which  they 
had  attempted  thus  boldly  to  exercise,  was  only  en- 
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trusted  to  them  fer  show,  bat  was  meaiit  to  contain^ 
no  really  eflfectoal  power  of  eontroL  The  words  of 
Napoleon,  the  friend,  as  has  been  pretended^  of  lU 
bend  institutions,  are  well  worthy  of  remark.  *^  Our 
evUs,^  he  said,  ^^  hare  arisen  in  part  from  an  ex« 
aggeration  of  ideas,  whicb  has  tempted  the  Legislar 
tave  Body  to  consider  itself  as  representing  the  na* 
Am ;  an  idea  which  is  clumerical  and  eren  crimi-» 
nal,  since  implying  a  claim  of  representation  winch  is 
Tested  in  the  Emperor  alone.  The  Legislative  Body 
might  to  be  called  the  Legislative  Council*>>it  does 
not  possess  the  right  of  makbg  laws,  since  it  has  not 
the  r^ht  of  propounding  them.  In  the  constitu« 
tkmai  hierarchy,  the  Emperor,  and  the  ministers  his 
oigans,  are  the  first  representatives  of  the  nadon.  If 
any  other  pretensions,  pretending  to  be  constitution- 
at,  riiould  pervert  the  principles  of  our  monarchical 
constitution^  everything  is  undone.^ 

This  isv  all  very  intelligible,  and  shows  that  in 
principle,  if  not  in  practice,  the  monarchicid  consti* 
tution  of  France  rested  upon  the  same  basis  of  des- 
potism which  supports  the  monarchical  constitution 
of  Constantinople,  where  the  Ulemats,  or  men  of 
law,  have  an  ostensible  title  to  resist  the  Grand 
Seignior^s  edicts,  and  are  only  exposed  to  the  penalr 
ty  of  being  pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar,  should 
they  presume  to  exercise  it.  Yet,  a  mamber  of  the 
French  Legislative  Body  might  have  been  pardoned 
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fi»rbddigiiiqittttliv0€iitwo8iilg€Olf.  Ist^Btemigkt 
wish  to  know,  if  tiait  body^  ehoam  by  tbe  people 
though  indeed  not  directly^  did  not  represent  thdur 
dectors,  whom  was  it  that  they  did  represent?  My, 
What  was  their-  real  authority  in  the  state,  since 
Ihey  were  not  to  enjoy  the  power  of  rejeetiiig  the 
overtures  which  the  constitution  contended  should 
be  laid  brfore  them,  before  they  were  passed  into 
laws? 

Buonaparte  entertained  strong  suspicion  that  this 
recalcitrating  humour,  so  suddenly  testified  by  so 
oom^aisant  an  assembly,  must  have  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  Talleyrand  and  of  Fouch6.  So  soon  as 
he  returned  to  Faris^  therefore,  he  sounded  the  lat* 
ter  minister  on  the  revolt  in  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  desired  his  opinion  on  the  sort  of  measures  by 
which  he  had  repressed  it.  Foucb^  had  beenetoa 
long  a  q>y  upon  the  private  thought^  of  othars,  to  be 
capable  of  the  weakness  of  betraying  his  own.  He 
expatiated,  in  a  tone  of  panegyric,  on  the  dedsive 
tone  of  the  official  note,  affirmed  that  this  was  the 
<mly  way  to  govern  a  kingdom,  and  added,  that  if 
any  constitutional  body  arrogated  the  right  of  na- 
tional representation,  the  sovereic^  had  no  dioice 
but  instantly  to  dissolve  it  ''  If  Louis^  XYI.  had 
acted  thus,""  said  the  minister,  ^^  he  might  have  been 
alive,  and  King  of  France  at  thb  day«^  Astonish- 
ed  at  the  zeal  and  promptitude  of  this  reply,  Buona- 
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parte  loAed  finr  la  iiisunt  wiA  wmdar  at  Us  mi-^ 
Hitter,  who  thus  avooehed  sentiments  so  difeent 
ffom  those  which  had  govemed  the  eailier  pan  of 
his  poMeai  life.  <' And7et,DakeofOtraiito,''s8id* 
the  Ettpefor  to  Ae  ez*jaoobiii,  ^*  methinks  yoa 
Hreie  yootsdf  one  of  Aose  whose  voices  sent  -Louis' 
XVI.toihesesflbld?'' 

<<  I  was,^  answeied  the  supple  statesman,  withottt- 
confiision  or  hesitatiim ;  ^^  and  it  was  the  first  serJ 
viee  wfaidi  I  had  the  honoor  to  render  to  yonr  Ma- 
jwty.* 

*  This  courtly  answer  saved  ihe  minister  for  the 
moment ;  but  Napoleon  did  not  the  less  contfaue  to 
see  in  Foueh6  an  olgect  of  suspidon  and  apprehen- 
oon,  whose  power,  owing  to  his  having  been  so  long 
at  the  head  of  the  pdice,  was  immense ;  whose  du« 
pliiity  was  unfathomable,  and  who  evinced  many  in« 
dications  of  desiring  to  secure  some  separate  indlvi^ 
dual  authority,  richer  by  being  too  necessary  to  he 
dismissed,  or  too  formidable  to  be  offended. 

Fouch6  himsdf  has,  indeed,  admitted  that  he  en> 
deavoured  to  rq^te  the  duties  of  his  office,  so  as 
to  secure  as  mu«^  power  to  himself  as  possible,  and 
mw  derirotts,  out  of  a  desire  ai  popularity,  bb  well 
as  from  respect  for  the  virtue  which  he  did  not 
himself  possess,  to  execute  those  duties  with  the 
least  possible  harm  to  individuak.  His  mode  of 
transactmg  business  with  the  Emperor  was  thus  chiM> 
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ndmsticflUy  dBseabei  by  liiiBfl9l£  A  ptnon  of 
mik,  one  of  the  detenus^  deaiioQB  of  escaping  Stom 
the  dunnee  in  iriUeh  be'waa  oonfined,  hadbeOD  tut* 
timate  enough  to  engage  the  intereii  af  Fooch  in 
hbbehalE  Hehadreeeived  moiethanoneintinu^. 
iam  fiom  this  statesman  that  his  passport  would  cer- 
tainly be  granted^  bat  still  it  never  received  the  Ini. 
penal  signature;  and  Foudii,  who  began  to  fiMnr 
that  his  own  rincerity  might  be  called  in  qpetAant 
commenoed  one  morning,  in  the  presence  <^  cor  heh 
fbimer,  and  of  one  of  the  distbgoished  g^mals  ni 
Ae  onpie,  the  fottowmg  oUiqae  ex|^anati«n  of  the 
canae  of  his  fiulore. 

*' Youno  doubt  think  yourself  a  brare  man  7"^  said 
he,  addnasing  Ihe  generaL 

^' Bah  r  replied  the  other,  enteriikg  into  th0  same 
yeinof  raillery,— ^^  Brave?  brave  as  an  hundred 
fions.^ 

"  But  I,''  continued  the  statesman,  <<  am  much 
braver  than  you.  Look  you,  I  desire  sMne  fiivoury 
the  liberatioQ  of  a  friend  or  the  like ;  I  watch  the 
happy  momait  of  access,  sdectdie  moment  of  pemuh 
am,  am  inainuaring,~doquent,~at  length,  by  av- 
gqment  or  importunity,  I  am  sucoessfiiL  Next  di^^ 
the  paper  whidi  diould  ratify  the  boon  whidi  I  had 
requested,  is  rigected  when  offered,  torn  perhaps,  or 
flung  beneath  a  heap  of  petitions  and  supfdicatiims. 
Now,  herein  is  disphyed  my  courage,  whidi  coniMts 
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in  daring  agun  aad  again  to  recommence  the  unac-* 
ceptaUe  suit,  and,  what  is  perhaps  the  last  verge  of 
aadaelty,  to  elaim  it  as  a  promise,  which,  bdng  once 
{hedged,  can  only  be  redeemed  by  specific  perform^ 
ance.*" 

In  this  confession  we  read  the  account  of  a  mm!- 
ster,  still  possessbg  influence,  but  decHning  in  fa- 
tour,  and  abready  become  the  otgect  of  his  sore- 
rdgn^s  jealousy ;  to  whose  personal  request  a  favour 
cannot  be  decently  refused,  although  a  promise,  re- 
luctantly conceded  to  importunity,  is  willingly  for- 
gotten,  or  at  length  tardily  and  disobligingly  granted. 

Standing  on  these  terms  with  a  master  at  once 
watchfol  and  jealous,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at 
the  audadty  of  Fouch6,  who  feared  not  to  affect  a 
sort  of  independence,  by  anticipating  the  desires 
of  Napoleon  in  the  public  service,  and  even  in  the 
Imperial  family.  A  striking  instance  of  the  last 
occurred  in  his  intrigue  with  Josephine  on  thcf  sub* 
ject  of  the  divorce ;  and  perhaps  it  was  his  escape  out 
of  that  former  involvement,  without  loss  of  power  or 
credit,  which  urged  him  to  a  second  interference  of 
a  more  |mUic  and  nati<mal  character,  by  which  he 
mdeavdured  to  sound  the  possiUlity  of  Accomplish* 
ing  a  peace  with  England. 

We  may  discover  more  than  one  motive  for 
Fouch^^s  proceeding  in  this  most  important  business 
without  either  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Napo- 
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leon.  He  was  aware  that  big  knasfer  might  hurt 
rendexed  it,  in  his  way  of  treatbg,  imposftUe  even 
at  starting,  to  discover  on  what  terms  Ghreat  Britain 
would  conclude  peace,  by  stating  as  preliminanes  cer* 
tain  concessions  which  it  was  probable  would  not  be 
granted,  but  from  which,  once  stated,  Napoleon  coald 
not  himself  recede.  If,  therefore,  Foudi6  could  find 
fiome  secret  mode  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms 
a  treaty  wi^  England  mi^t  really  be  obtained,  he 
was  doing  a  service  to  France,  to  Britain,  to  Napo» 
leon  himself,  and  to  the  world.  It  is  not  the  Did^e 
of  Otranto,  however,  in  particular,  whom  we  wouM 
expect  to  incur  disgrace,  and  even  personal  hazard, 
on  mere  public  grounds.  But,  besides  the  pleasure 
which  those  who  have  long  engaged  in  political  in^ 
trigues  find  in  carrying  them  on,  until  the  haUt  be^ 
comes  as  inveterate  as  that  of  the  gambler,  we  can 
see  that  Fouch6  might  reasonably  propose  to  him- 
self an  important  accession  of  influence  by  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  negotiation.  If  he  could  once  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  price  at  whidi  Napoleon  might  ob* 
tain  that  peace  for  which  the  world  sighed  in  vain,  he 
would  become  possessed  of  an  influence  over  public 
opnion,  botii  at  home  and  abroad,  which  could  not 
but  render  him  a  person  of  extreme  importance ;  and 
if  he  was  able  to  become  the  .agent  in  turning  such 
Jmowledge  to  advantage,  and  negotiating  such  an 
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impcxtmA  traHy,  ^e  nught  fix  binself  even  on  Na- 
foleon»  asoneef  thoee  niini8tei?8  frequently  met  widi 
in  Instory,  whom  iheir  sovereign  may  have  dialiked, , 
faist  oottU  not  find  means  to  diamiss* 

Acting  upon  sueh  motives,  or  on  others  whidi  we 
can  less  easily  penetrate^  Fwxikk  aozkNisty  loqked 
around,  to  consider  what  eoncessicms  France  might 
afford  to  make,  to  soothe  the  jealousy  of  England ; 
tnistbg  it  would  be  possible  to  come  to  some  under*- 
atanding  with  the  British  ministry,  weakowd  by  thp. 
less  of  Mr  Canning,  and  disheartened  by  the  defeate 
ausftained  by  the  Spanish  patriots,  and  the  onbter 
evait  of  the  Waldieren  expedition.  The  teims 
whiA  he  would  have  been  wiUisir  to  have  granted, 
compreh^ded  an  assurance  of  the  ind^ndoice  of 
die  two  kingdoms  of  HoUand  and  Spain,  (as  if  such 
a  guarantee  could  have  availed  anything  while  these 
kingdoms  had  for  severeigns  the  brothers  of  Napo^ 
leon,  men  reigning  as  his  prefects,  and,  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  subject  to  removal  at  his  pleasure,)  tog^- 
th^  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Sicilian  mo- 
nardiy  in  the  present  king,  and  that  of  Portugal  in 
the  House  <^  Bragansa.  Monsieur  Ouvrard,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  permitted  to  go  tp  Londcm  on 
commmaal  business,  was  employed  by  Fouch6  to 
4»pen  tins  delicate  and  furtive  negotiation  with  the 
3f  arquis  of  Wellesley.  But  the  negotiation  was  dis- 
concerted by  a  singular  circumstance. 

12 
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Tilt  idM  «r  ewlMfwiiiig  10 1^ 

■ee  Mold  be  oblaiBdt  had  aeeiimd  to  NtpolaM 
M  iMl  «8  to  Foadi6 ;  and  Ae  80ftt^gn»  on  his  p«t» 
snniccetifiil  as  ho  had  been  on  two  oectaions  in  his 

attmpt  to  open  e  penooal  eormpoodnioe  wkh  the 
Ka««^]^g|and,hadfolbwoddiest^ofh]SMb»- 
tce»  in  makiiig  MMsiear  Laboodme^  e  A«m-^ip,|ij 

peEBon,  ag^tof  a  gNot  Dolch  noccantife  eatddisk 
njcntythemecBamofcemmnnicatiapiwththeBritMt 
fBvmoMnt    The  cnneaniienfle  wns^  that  0«*i«hI» 
and  the  agent  of  the  Enyem^  neither  of  whon^  ^^ 
oftheodier'siniwien,t?nteredaboatthesaaietiawMto 
coRoqpondaioewith  the  Maniuia  Welledqr,irho»i». 
tamed  from  lag  Spanish  mission,  las  now  Seorelaiy 
at  War.    The  Britidi  "^fttfrnm,  soiprised  at  this 
dooble  application,  became  natoxally  soi^ieioas  of 
some  intended  deception,  and  broke  off  all  conre* 
spondenoe  both  with  Oavrard  and  his  competitor  ftr 
the  office  of  negotiator. 

Napoleon  most  naturally  have  been  so  hi|^  in* 
oensed  with  Foiichifor  tamperiiq;  withenthis  consent 
in  a  matter  of  soch  vital  oonseqnenoe,  that  one  is  aL 
nest  surpriped  to  find  him  limiting  the  effiscts  of  hie 
resentment  to  disgracing  the  minister.  He  sent  for 
Foochi,  and  hafing  extorted  from  him  an  ftrowal  of 
hissecret  negotiation,  he  ronarked,  ^^  So,  then, you 
make  peace  or  war  without  my  leare?*"  Theconse* 
qnence  was,  that  the  Dokelyf  Otranto  was  deprited  of 
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kkoiUii^of  Minirt^  of  Fittre,  itt  whUJi  li6  w^ 
cceded  by  SaVaiy ;  and  be  if^is  «faortly  after  aent  ii^o 
s  9pedes  of  honourable  exile,  in  the  character  of 
GoverBor^general  of  Rome.    It  cost  Buonaparte  nor 
HtUe  tropUe  to  redeem  from  the  dutches  of  his  lasba 
minister  the  confidenlial  notes  which  he  had  himself 
wrUten  to  him  upon  afikirs  of  police.    For  a  Icmg; 
time  FlHich6  pietended  that  he  had  amrngped  these 
important  documents  to  the  flames ;  and  it  was  no& 
yntil  be  had  before  his  ^es  die  altematiye  of  suIk 
ndssion  <»r  a  dungeon^  that  he  at  length  ddivecf^ 
ed  up  the  Imperial  warrants,  contaimng,  no  doubt, 
much  that  would  have  been  precious  to  history.^ 
X)]fimiiKed  at  present  from  the  stage,  we  shall  again.* 
mieet  with  this  bold  statesman  at  other  perioda  of  oia 
history,  when,  als  is  observed  of  some  kinds  of  sea-: 
fowl,   his  appearance  seldom  failed  to  announce; 
danger  and  tempest. 

The  character  of  Fouch6,  in  point  of  principle 
orJmbrality,  could  scarcely  be  accounted  even  to- 
lerable ;  but  he  had  high  talents,  and  in  many  pointii> 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  led  him  tg  pursue  and 
recommend  moderate  and  beneficent  measures,  out 
of  policy,  if  not  from  a  higher  motive.  On  other  ac^. 
counts^  also,  many  of  the  French  had  some  partiality^ 
to  him ;  especially  those  who  cast  their  eyes  badt* 
ward  upon  their  national  history,  and  regretted  the.^ 
total  loss  of  that  freedom,*  so  eagerly  longed  for,  so 
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bri^  pofisessed,  and  which  ^hey  could  never  be  po- 
pcrly  said  to  have  enjoyed ;  and  to  the  recovery  of 
which;  in  part  at  least,  Pouch^  was  understood  to  be 
&vourabIe  as  ftr  as  he  could  or  dared.  The  remnant 
of  the  sterner  BepabHcans  might  despise  him  as  a 
^e-server,  yet  they  respected  him,  at  ihe  same 
tiine,  as  a  relic  of  the  Revolution,  and  on  fiiliarent 
occasions  experienced  his  protection.  To  the  Roy- 
aBsts  also  he  had  been  courteous,  and  so  decidedly 
80,  as  encouraged  one  of  the  boldest  agents  of  the 
Bourbons  to  penetrate  to  his  presence,  and  endea^ 
vour  to  bring  him  over  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  fa« 
mily .  Fouch6  dismissed  him,  indeed,  with  a  peremp  - 
tory  nSoati  to  listen  to  his  proposal ;  but  he  did  not 
deliver  him  to  the  police,  and  he  allowed  him  twenty, 
four  hours  to  leave  the  kingdom.  These  variour 
feelings  occasioned  to  many,  alarm  and  regret  at  the 
dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Olranto. 

The  disgrace  of  this  able  minister  seemed  the  more" 
portentous,  that  shortly  before  it  occurred,  the  ter**' 
rible  charge  of  which  he  was  about  to  be  deprived,' 
had  received  an  alarming  extension  of  jurisdiction. 
The  number  of  state  prisons  was  extended  from  one,: 
being  the  old  tower  of  Vincennes,  to  no  less  than 
six,  situated  in  different  parts  of  France.*   lliese 

*  Saumur,  Ham,  Landskaone,  Pienc-Chatel,  and  FennestrellM. 
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Bm^kttf  cUeflj  old  Goibic  cairtles,  were  deeliiied  to 
be  the  abode  of  captiTes,  whom  the  goTenoMnl  doi* 
leribed  as  peraooB  who  could  not  be  eoimoted  of  any 
cxime  perpetiated,  but  whomt  as  eotertaiiiii^  daoger^ 
ous  thoughts  and  principles,  it  was  not  safe  to  permit 
to  remain  at  laxge.  The  kiire  de  catkett  by  autho- 
a^  of  which  these  Tictinis  of  poUtical  suspidon  wete 
to  be  sedudedfrom  liberty,  was  to  consist  in  a  decree 
of  the  Frivy  CoundU  which  might  hare  been  as  wdl 
tenned  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor*  This  measure 
was  adopted  on  the  8d  of  Mavdi  1810,  upcm  a  re- 
port made  to  the  Council  of  State  in  the  name  of 
Fouche,  and  agreed  to  by  them ;  but  it  was  weO  un* 
derstood,  that,  in  this  and  similar  instances,  the  in* 
dividual  at  the  head  of  any  department  was  obliged 
to  fiither  the  obloquy  of  such  measures  as  Napoleon 
desired  to  introduce  into  it  The  Minister  of  Fe- 
lice was  therefore  held  guiltless  of  recommendii^an 
extension  of  the  government's  encroachments  upon 
poUic  liberty ;  which,  in  &ct,  were  the  exdusiTo  d&- 
vice  of  Napoleon  and  his  Privy  CounciL 

It  was  another  unfortunate  circumstance  for  Na- 
poleon, that  the  observers  of  the  times  ascribed  the 
dismisnal  of  the  old  Republican  coundlbrs,  and  the 
more  rigorous  measures  adopted  against  political 
malcontents,  to  the  influence  of  the  Austrian  alli- 
ance.   With  many  persons  in  France,  Buonaparte, 
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as  d»  Hair  of  the  B^evolvlioB,  miglil,  Wkt  DnitOB, 

polic  aiillMriCy,pnmdiiigliedaimed  Vm  rifj^  to  do 
10  by  and  tbraogh  die  Btfohitioii.  But  tliey  coeld 
not  endine  to  aoe  the  Etaperor  Napokon,  wfaUe  es* 
mmng  the  aaae  authority  with  a  tfaooaaiid  tfattot 
more  lem^,  attempt  to  impioTe  his  right  to  the  sob- 
i  of  Irissobjeets  by  an  alfiaaoe  with  one  of  Ae 
t  hosisee  of  £iiropeiagai]ist  whom  tfaeprineipleB 
of  die  BerfohitioB  had  deckured  eternal  war.  Etory 
dsas  of  pditiciaiis  hasitsfimatics^a&dinthatof  Ae 
sadeat  JaooU&s  were  many  who  would  father  hafe 
perished  by  the  short,  sharp  tenors  of  the  BepiAii* 
can  gidlodne,  than  sonriyed  to  linger  in  a  dongeon 
daring  the  {deasore  of  a  8on-in>law  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Sneh  ideas,  inconsistent  as  they  were 
m  theasadhres,  and  ntteriy  ineeoneilaUe  with  the 
quiet,  gende,  and  irreproadiable  diaracter  of  Maria 
Lomsa,  who  eoidd  never  be  justly  accused  of  even 
attempting  to  influence  her  husband  upon  any  poKti* 
csl  subject,  dmolated,  nevertheless,  and  were  even  ac- 
credited in  political  society.  There  was  indeed  this 
argument  in  tiicir  fiivour,  that  no  other  motive  could 
be  assigned  for  Booniqparte's  sparing  Austria  when  die 
was  lying  at  Us  mercy,  and  choodng  a  partner  out  of 
her  royal  family,  than  die  desire  of  allying  himsdf 
wUi  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  of  gaining  such 
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i  JM  could  be.  attuned  by  lauk  mi  jdfiMice  b.i 
shore  in  the  rights  and  jHiviliq^es  of  the  most  «&• 
cient  hereditary  dynasty  of  Europe.  But  in  ap- 
proaelnng  to  that  fraternal  alliance  irith  legitimate 
royal^,  Napoleon  proportionally  ahandcoKd  those 
lOTolnticmary  principles  and  assocklBBy  by  whose 
means  he  had  first  climbed  to  power ;  and  fay  iias 
ehange^  rather  of  the  basis  of  his  authority  thai^  of 
the  authority  itself,  he  off»ided  many  of  the  repob* 
Ueans,  without  effectually  gaining  the  aristocrats, 
to  whom  hb  new  oonnezion  might  have  seemed  a  re- 
comm^idatbn.  Indeed,  when  his  ri^t  to  sote-* 
reignty  was  considered  without  refoaace  to  his  poiu 
session,  and  his  power  to  mabtain  it.  Napoleon  was 
in  some  measure  censured  like  the  bat  in  the  fable. 
The  democrats  urged  against  him  his  matrtmoniid 
alliance  with  a  house  of  the  ancient  regime ;  while 
the  aristocrats  held  him  disqualified,  on  acoomtt  of 
the  origin  of  his  power  under  the  reFolutionary  sys*  ^ 


But  although  such  objections  existed  among  the 
aealots  of  both  political  factions,  the  great  body  of  the 
French  people  would  have  cared  little  on  what  prin* 
d^  Napoleon  had  ascribed  his  title  to  the  Imperial 
orown,  providing  he  had  but  been  contented  to  allow 
the  subject  and  himself  the  advantage  of  a  short  re- 
pose  from  wars  and  conquests.    This  tranquillity, 
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homewetj  was  beooiiiiag  every  day  less  {vobftUe,  fe 
new  meidents  seo&id  to  dietatenew  aoqoisitioiis  to 
tbe  empire;  and,  unhappily  for  his  own  and  other 
eoimtries,  the  opportunity  of  aggrandizement  was 
wiA  Baonapsrte  all  that  it  wanted  to  recommdid  it, 
md  the  pressure  of  the  occasion  was  always  a  com- 
^eto  juktfio^n  of  any  measure  which  the  ume  ren- 
d»ed  expedient  * 

<  That  which  now  chi^  occupied  him,  since  die 
overtures  for  peace  with  England  had  been  rendered 
abortiTe  by  th^  colMon  of  his  own  confidential  emis^ 
ttry  with  that  of  Foudi6,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
strength,  and  the  sapping  of  ^he  resources  of  that 
country,  by  dint  of  enfordng  and  extending  what  he 
calkd  the  European  ContinentalSystem ;  which  con^ 
dsted  of  the  abolition  of  all  commerce,  and  the  re> 
ducing  ead  nation,  as  in  the  days  of  primitiTe  bar- 
barism, to  remain  satisfied  with  its  own  productions, 
however  inadequate  to  the  real  or  artifidal  wants  to 
which  its  prepress  in  sodety  had  gradually  given  rise. 
Like  most  fordgncrs.  Napoleon  understood  litUe 
or  nixing  of  die  constitutional  opinions,  or  influential 
piindples,  belonging  to  Enghmd.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted widi  human  character,  as  modified  by  the 
governments  and  oistoms  of  France  and  Italy ;  but 
this  experience  no  more  qualified  him  to  judge  of  the 
English  character,  than  the  most  perfect  acquamt- 
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aace  withihe  liM  and  fidl  of  tbtt  MedlcmiiMri, 
amountiag  to  fito  or  oxiiidiesin  hciglit,  woidd  pv»» 
pai^  a  MTigiftor  to  buffirt  with  tho  powctfiil  ddoB 
which  bunt  and  foam  on  the  ahores  of  the  Britiih 
idanda.  TheiirfbiinationwhidiheieoebedftoBiithat 
hoatile  coontiy^  Buonaparte  oonatraed  aceoiding  to 
Ina  wiahea ;  and  when  it  waa  aopplied  by  pnrate  in* 
tellig^ncen,  they  were  of  coorae  dearoua  of  cnhaa- 
duBg  the  Yahie  of  whatthqf  toId,by  exaggeraliagita 
inqportance.  It  waa,  indeed^  no  difficult  taak  to  hi^oae 
on  a  atateanan,  ignorant  enough  of  die  pratent  atate  of 
North  Britain  to  bdieTc,  that  he  could,  erenat  thia 
time  of  day,  haye  disturbed  the  aecniity  of  thereigii* 
tag  fiunily,  by  landing  in  Scotland  aome  candidate^ 
having  pretenakma  to  the  crown  through  the  Hoaae 
of  Stuart  With  the  aame  inaccuracy,  he  condoded 
eyecy  wann  apeech  in  Parliament  a  aummoiia  to  re* 
Tdt— 'every  temporary  riot  or  teatimony  of  popidar 
diapleaaore^  fiom  whatever  cause,  a  commencement 
of  open  rebellion.  He  could  not  be  convinced,  thai 
fiom  the  peculiarity  of  the  EngUah  constitution,  and 
ihe  temper  of  her  pec^e^  audi  distuibattcea  and  audi 
ynoleot  debates  must  frequently  exist ;  and  aldioi^, 
like  eruptions  on  the  human  body,  they  are  both  un- 
pleasant  and  unseendy,  they  are  yet  the  price  at 
which  sound  internal  health  is  preserved* 
Actoated  by  such  erroneous  views  as  we  have  sta- 
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te4  NapobfHi  eoOMTed  duit  m  1810  he  saw  in 
Eagliod  tlie  important  xesults'  6t  his  Cwtbcntal 
System,  or  btodiction  of  British  oommeiee  wiA 
theoontinent 

The  associatkiis  of  the  Lndffites,  as  they  w^re  < 
caUed,  were  at  this  time  giving  great  disturbanoe  in 
the mnnnfiw^tnrii^ diateicts of  Engknd.  These, itis 
wellknown,  weie  framed  to  prevent  the  introduction 
ci  brnns  wrought  by  madunciy,  or  power-locnns,  to 
the  superseding  the  ordinary  hKnas  wroi^ht  by  hand. 
The  cause  would  hare  equally  existed,  and  the  dis-: 
oonlent  also,  if  the  Continental  System  had  never  been 
heard  of;  for  sudi  discontent  must  and  will  exist  in 
every  trade  where  a  number  of  men  are  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  introduction  of  ab- 
breviated mesns  of  labour.  Yet  Napolem  never  doubt^ 
ed  that  these  heart-burnings,  and  the  violence  of  the 
Parliamentary  debates,  arose  entirely  from  the  new 
mode  he  had  founded  striking  at  Great  Britain  by  the 
destructicm  rf  her  commerce.  He,  therefore,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  examined  all  Europe,  with  the 
intentiim  of  Cutting  every  creek  and  fishing-port, 
throi^h  which  cargoes  of  muslins  or  cotton  goods 
could  by  posdlnlity  penetrate ;  and  the  absolute  au« 
thority  which  he  could  exercise  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent, with  the  exception  of  Russia,  and  of  the  ^*  still 
vexed^  Peninsula,  entitles  us  to  compare  him  to  the 
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hecd&l  governor  of  a  jail,  who  txarerses  hit  gjoob^ 
dominions  at  stated  hours,  striking  with  Ms  hammer 
every  bar  to  ascertain  that  it  rings  sound,  and  provnig 
every  lock,  to  see  that  no  secret  means  :ofcommuni-^ 
cation  exists  with  the  free  part  of  humanity.  Thus 
commerce,  the  silken  tie  which  binds  nations  to  each 
other,  whose  influence  is  so  salutary  to  all  states,  so 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  many,  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  totally  abrogated,  unless  in  as  far  as  it 
was  carried  on  by  a  system  of  licenses. 

The  adoption  of  this  system,  which  went  in  a 
great  measure  to  counteract  the  effects  of  that  very 
Continental  System  wMch  he  made  it  such  aneqpe- 
elal  point  to  press  and  eaa£oTce  upon  all  neutral 
powers,  was  a  singular  sacrifice  made  by  NapoieoUy 
partly  to  necessity,  partly  to  the  desire  of  accumu- 
lating treasure. 

.  The  license  system  was  a  relaxation  q£  the  conti- 
nental blockade,  of  which  England  had  set  the  ex- 
ample by  giving  protections  to  such  neutral  vessds, 
as,  clearing  out  from  a  British  port,  had  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  cargo  made  up  of  British  goods  or 
colonial  produce.  This  was  what,  in  m^cantile  lan- 
guage, is  termed  a  real  transaction-— the  British 
merchandise  was  purchased  by  such  as  deseed  to 
make  a  profit,  by  sdOdng.it  again  upon  Any  part  of 
the  continent  to  which  they  might  be  able  to  intro- 
duce it.     Buonaparte,  in  like  manner,  granted  Im- 
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perial  licenses,  purchased  fer  large  sums  of  moitey^ 
by  which  trading  vesseLB  were  permitted  to  import  a 
certain  quantity  of  colonial  produce,  on  condidon  of 
exporting  an  equal  proportion  of  French  manufac* 
tur^s.  l^is  system  differed  from  that  <^  England,  in 
this  important  respect,  that  the  demand  for  arddea 
of  the  French  manufactures  was  entirely  simulaled. 
The  goods  were  not  wanted  in  Britain,  could  not 
be  re-sold  there  without  payment  of  heavy  datiefir, 
and  were  often  thrown  into  the  sea  10  preference 
to  discharging  the  English  duties  upon  them«  £di« 
tions  of  books,  a  commodity  thus  exported,  and  dius 
disposed  of,  were  wittily  said  to  be  od  imim  Delphi^ 
m.  The  prime  cost  at  which  these  French  goods 
had  been  purchased,  in  compliance  with  Buonaparte's 
regulations,was  of  course  laid  upon  the  colonial  goods, 
which  were  the  only  actual  subject  of  trade.  Thus, 
if  >tfae  French  manufacturers  derived  any  profit  from 
the  transaction,  it  was  raised,  not  by  their  goods  be- 
ing exported  and  sold  in  foreign  countries,  in  the 
usual  course  of  trade,  but  by  the  prime  cost  heibg  im- 
posed as  a  tax  upon  the  colonial  produce  imported ; 
and  the  price  was  paid,  of  course,  not  by  the  foreign 
market,  which  the  goods  seldom  reached,  but  by  the 
Fraich  consumers  of  sugar,  rum,  and  coSee, 

The  real  temptation  for  continuing  this  attempt 
to  force  a  trade,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  impos- 
sibility of  dispensing  with  colonial  produce  entirely, 
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and  the  large  rercntie  accruing  to  the  French  go- 
vernment from  these  licenses,  who,  in  this  mann^, 
ezerdsing  a  complete  monopoly  in  a  trade  which 
they  interdicted  to  all  others,  made  immense  addi* 
tions  to  the  treasure  which  almost  choked  the  Taults 
of  the  pavilion  Marsan,  in  the  Tuilleries. 

The  language  held  by  the  minister  of  Napoleon  to 
the  powers  thus  affected,  amounted  therefore  to  the 
following  proposition : — **  You  shall  shut  your  ports 
against  British  commodities ;  for,  without  your  doing 
80,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  humble  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  But  while  you 
are  thus  deprived  of  all  commerce,  whether  pasdve 
or  active.  Napoleon  reserves  to  himself,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  license,  the  privilege  of  purchasing  and  deal- 
ing in  the  commodities  of  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
which,  reaching  your  country  by  any  other  mode  than 
through  his  permisrion,  will  be  subject  to  confisca- 
tion, nay,  to  destruction.*" 

At  a  later  period,  Buonaparto  greatiy  regretted 
that  he  had  suffered  the  emolument  derived  from 
the  license-trade,  to  seduce  him  into  relaxing  his 
Continental  System.  He  seems  to  lament  having  re* 
linquished  his  supposed  advantage,  as  a  vindictive 
freebooter  might  regret  his  having  been  reduced  to 
let  go  his  hold  on  his  enemy^s  throat,  by  the  tempt- 
ing opportunity  of  plunging  his  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  a  bystander.    The  injustice  which  thus  imposed 
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on  neutralsMie  neoesdty  of  abstatniag  fiom  a  lucnir''' 
live  commeroe,  which  France,  the  bdUgerent  power, 
reeenred  to  herself  the  privily  of  carrying  on  in 
sodi  degree  as  she  might  find  convenient,  was  of  so 
crying  a  description,  that,  at  any  other  time  thsn 
during  the  irresistible  ascendency  of  Napoleon,  the 
▼ery  mention  of  it  would  hare  revolted  all  Europe. 
And  even  as  times  stood,  the  non-compliance  with 
tevms  so  harsh  and  unjust,  cost  the  fidl  of  two  Eu« 
ropean  thrones,  ere  it  became  the  means  of  undermi- 
ning  tiiat  of  Napoleon  himselE 

The  first  of  the  royal  sufferers  was  the  brother 
of  Napoleon,  Louis  Buonaparte,  who  had  been  crea- 
ted King  of  Holland.  By  every  account  which  we 
have  been  able  to  collect,  Louis  was  an  amiaUe,  welU 
intentioned,  and  upright  man,  of  a  romantip  disposi- 
tion, and  a  melancholic  complexion,  which  he  had 
increased  I7  studying  the  sentimental  philosophy 
of  Rousseau.  But  he  was,  in  his  brotiier'*s  language, 
an  ideologist ;  that  is,  one  who  is  disposed  to  do  that 
which  is  ri|^t  according  to  principle,  rather  than  tiiat 
which  circumstances  render  expedient.  He  was  em- 
barrassed by  some  family  disputes,  and  lived  on  in- 
different  terms  with  his  wife,  who  was  a  greater  fa- 
vourite with  Napoleon  tiian  was  Louis  himself.  Since 
he  had  been  under  tiie  necessity  of  accepting  the 
crown  of  Holland,. he  had  endeavoured  to  afford 
that  country  all  the  protection  which  could  be  de- 
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nved  from  his  near  relationship  to  Napoleon ;  and  if 
he  could  not  save  his  subjects  entirely  ftom  the  evils 
of  a  eonquered  and  dependent  state,  he  endeavonred 
to  diminish  these  as  mudi  as  his  means  permitted. 
The  Dutch,  a  calm  and  deliberate  people,  gave 
Louis  fiill  credit  for  his  efforts,  and,  in  general,  re- 
garded him  as  their  fiiend  and  protector.     But  at' 
the  period  we  treat  of,  the  evils  which  approadied 
their  state  were  far  beyond  Louis's  power  to  avert  or 
even  to  modify.   Other  countries  may  have  more  or 
less  of  a  commercial  character,  but  Holland  existo 
by  commerce  entirely.    It  was  the  influence  of  com- 
merce which  gained  her  amphibious  territory  from 
the  waves,  and,  were  that  influence  withdrawn,  her 
fair  towns  must  again  become  fishing  villages ;  her 
rich  pastures  must  return  to  their  original  state  df 
salt-water  marshes,  shallows,  and  sand-banks.    The 
French  exactions  already  paid,  to  the  amount  of  one' 
hundred  millions  of  francji,  had  purchased,  as  the 
natives  of  Holland  fondly  imagined,  some. right  to. 
exert  the  small  means  of  commeroe  which  remained' 
to  them,  and  which,  under  King  Louisas  sanction, 
were^almost  entirely  engaged  in  traffic  with  England^' 
now  declared  contraband. 

Napoleon  used  threats  and  commands  to  induce 
Louis  to  bring  his  subjects  to  a  more  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  the  Continental  System,  while  Louis  em-^ 
ployed  expostulation  and  entreaty  in  behalf  pf  the 
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i  oret  whom  be  luii  beencaUed  to  rule.  £acb 
brother  gvew  moxe  obstmate  in  his  opinion,  and  at 
length,  as  the  Emperor  began  to  see  that  nether 
fear  nor  &your  could  induce  Louis  to  become  the 
agent  of  oppression  in  Holhind»  bis  remoYal  from 
diat  country  was  distinctly  pointed  at  as  the  conse^ 
quence  of  his. obstinacy.  It  was  intimated,  in  a  re* 
port  by  Champagny,  the  Duke  de  Cadore,  that  the 
fiitoation  of  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Holland  was 
roidered  critical,  by  his  fieelings  being  divided  be* 
twixt  the  imprescriptible  duties  which  he  owed  to 
France,  and  to  his  family,  and  the  interest  which  it 
was  natural  he  should  take  in  the  welfare  of  Dutdl 
commerce.  To  terminate  this  strife  in  his  brother^ 
mind,  the  report  informed  the  public  that  Njqpoleon 
meant  to  recall  the  Prince  of  his  blood  whom  he  had 
placed  on  the  Dutch  throne,  since  the  first  duty  of 
a  French  Prince  having  a  place  in  the  succession  tp 
that  monarchy,  was  to  France  exclusively ;  and  it 
was  intimated,  that  Holland,  divested  of  her. King, 
and  her  nominal  independence,  would  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  province  of  France,  occupied  .by 
French  troops,  and  French  officers  of  the  revenue ; 
and  thus  deprived  of  the  .means  of  thwarting  the 
Continental  System,  so  necessary  for  the  subjugation 
of  Britain,  by  the  obstinate  condnhance  of  commei:- 
cial  intercourse  with  a  nation  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire. 
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This  report  k  peeoliariy  iBtOMiiiig^ 
of  Btioiia|«rte'8  views  respecting  the  rigfate  and  x^^ 
rathority  of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  crested  and 
displaced  at  pleasure,  as  the  interests  of  Franoe»  or 
rather  as  his  own,  required,  or  seemed  to  reqmie. 
Either,  however.  Napoleon  became,  for  the  moment, 
ashamed  to  admowledge  this  fiict  so  broadly ;  or  he 
thought  that  such  a  contradiction  of  his  repeated 
declarations  might  have  abad  effect  upon  the  West* 
phalian  sulgects  of  Jerome,  and  upon  die  Spaniards^ 
lAom  he  desared  to  become  those  of  Joseph;  or^ 
perhaps,  the  remonstrances  of  Louis  produced  some 
temporary  effect  upon  his  mind ;  for  he  stopped  short 
in  Us  foil  purpose,  and  on  the  16th  March  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Louis,  the  terms  of  which  were  calcvu 
lated,  it  was  said,  to  arrange  disputed  points  betwixt 
the  sovereigns,  and  render  the  independence  of  Hoi* 
land  consistent  with  the  necessary  conformity  to  the 
Continental  System. 

By  this  treaty,  Zealand,  Dutch  Brabant,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  the  right  as  the 
left  bank,  were  transferred  from  Holland  to  France. 
French  officers  of  the  customs  were  to  be  placed  in 
all  the  Dutch  harbours ;  eighteen  thousand  troops 
were  to  be  maintained  by  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
of  whom  six  thousand  were  to  be  French ;  a  fleet 
was  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  same  kingdom  for  the 
service  of  France ;  English  manufactures  were  to 
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be  piohilnled  by  the  Dutch  government;  and  other 
restridioiui  were  subiciibecl  to  by  Lotus,  in  hopes  his 
hroiher*8  stem  resolution  mf ght  be  sb  ikr  softened  as 
to  leave  the  remaining  portions  oJF  the  territories  of 
Holland  in  a  state  of  nondnal  independ^nee.  But  he 
iras  soon  made  sensible  that  this  was  no  part  df  Na< 
poleoH^s  intentions.  Instead  of  six  thousand  French 
troops,  twenty  thousand  were  assembled  at  Utrecht, 
with  the  purpose  of  being  poured  into  Holland.  Iii« 
stead  of  this  fi>rdgn  soldiery  being  stationed  on  the 
coasts,  where  alone  tlieir  presence  could  be  reqtunte 
to  prevent  the  contraband  trade,  which  was  thesdle 
pretext  <ff  introdufing  ihem  it  all,  Louis  was  htfbrin-' 
ed,  that  fhey  were  to  take  military  possession  of  the" 
whble  dountry ;  and  that  the  head-quarters  of  thir 
army,  wlddi  was  totally  independent  of  his  authority, 
were  to  be  established  at  Amsterdam,  his  capital. 

Seeing  himself  thus  deprived  by  his  brother  of  all 
power  in  the  kingdom  which  was  still  called  his^ 
Lotiis  generoSsly  refixsed  to  play  the  pageant  part  of 
a  monarch,  who  could  ndther  exert  his  rights  nor  pro^ 
tect  his  subjectlB. 

On  tlw  1st  of  July  he  executed  a  deed  of  abdica- 
tion in  favour  of  his  son,  then  a  minor,  expressing^ 
an  affectionate  hope,  that  though  he  himself  had  been 
80  unhappy  as  t6  offend  Ids  brother  the  Emperor,  he 
woul^ot,  nevertheless,  visit  with  his  displeasure  his 
innocent  and  unoi^ding  family.    In*  a  letter  from 
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Haarlem,  dated^die  Ist  July,  Look  enlarged  w 
the  csosee.  of  faia  aMiealiaii,  in  a  manner  honotizaUe 
to  his  bead  and  his  heart, .  and  with  a  moderatbn, 
when  he  spoke  of  his  brother,  which  gave  weight  to 
his  jiiit  complaints.;  ^^  He  could  not,^  he  said,  <^  conr 
sent  to  retain  die  mere  title  of  King,  separated  fiom 
all  real  authority  in  his  kingdom,  his  caiotal,  or 
even  his  palace.  He  should  be  in-  sueh  a  case  the 
witness  of  att  that  passed,  without  the  pqwer  of  infltt- 
endng  the  current  of  events  for  the  gO}{>d  ef  faiape<K 
pb^  yet  remainfagregponaihto  fa  evils  whidi  he  could 
neither  remedy  nor  j^vent  He  h^  iMg  fi>re«eai 
the  extremity  to  which  he  was^npw  reduced,  but 
could  not  avoid  it  without  sacrificing  his  most  sacred 
dudes,  without  ceasing  to  bear  ai  heart  Ae  hap^ 
ness  of  his  people,  and  to  ccmnep  t  his  own  &te  wit& 
that  of  the  country.  This,""  h^  said,,  ^<.  was  impossi- 
Ue.  Perhapsj^  he  continued,  <^I  am  the  only  obstacle 
tothermncQiationofHoIhuuiwithiFrance.  Sfaouid 
thi^  prove  the  case,  I  may  find  some  -eonsolation  in 
draggbg  out  the  remainder  of  .a  wandering  and  lan^ 
guishing  life,  at  a  distance  firom  my  family,  my  coun- 
try, and  the  good  people  of  HoOand^  so  lately  my 
aulgects."* 

Having  finished  his  vindicatiim,  and  adjusted 
means  for  making  it^  publh^  which  he  could  cmly 
do  by  tranamittmg  it  to  England,  the  £x«Knig  of 
Holland  entertained  a  choa^  parlgF  of  friends  at  his 
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{Mljiec  at  UfaMtficni  inttU  nesr  aidaii^  nd  then 
thimiBg  luniself  into  a  plain  carnage  wlaeh  wn  m 
attendance,  left  beh&d  him  the  Unj^naaie  and  tlM 
ftangljr  revenue,  »tfaer  than  held  theBQi  without  tlie 
piircsr  <^dieGhaiging  the  oarrespflndii^  dutiae  of  a 
fovisreign.  Louis  retired  to  Grxati,  imStyiia,  wbeee 
he  lived  in  a  private  manner,  upon  a  moderate  peli- 
iien,  amusing  his  leisure  with  Kteratine.  His  mote 
amhtlioua  consort,  with  a  much  more  ample  revalue, 
settled  herself  at  Psiis,  wheie  her  wit  mid  tslents,  in^ 
dependent  of  her  oonaeadmi  with  Napoben,-  atttaei^ 
edesumid  her  the  world  of  ftfAkm^  of  wUeh  she  wsa 
^JBstinguiAed  ornament* 

Buonaparte,  as  was  to  have  been  ezpeeted,  paid  no 
rcgted  to  theohdm  of  Louisas  son,  in  whose  fismmr  hk 
fiaher  had  ab£eated.  He  created  that  young  person 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  and,  skhough  he  was  yet  a 
AM,  he  took  sn  opportunity  to  make  him  aspeedh, 
wUeh  we  have  elsewhere  adverted  to,  in  which,  after 
iacoipatittg  the  conduet  of  Ids  brother^  the  tenor  of 
wUdi'he  Btalid  could  be  aooounted  for  by  fnakufy 
alone,  he  explained  in  few  words  the  duties  incurred 
by  his  satdlite  sovereigns.  <<  Never  ibiget,  dmt  what- 
ever  podtion  you  may  be  required  to  occii^y,  in  order 
to  confinrm  to  my  line  of  pcditics,  and  the  interest  of 
my  empire,  your  irst  duty  must  dways  regard  us, 
yoei^|c<nid  must  have  reference  to-  Fnuiee«  All 
yem^Dier  duties,  even  those  towards  the  countries 
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wlikh  I  oominil;  ta  your  cliaarge,  aie  secondary  ft^ 
tliese  pEiBUury  oUigatbiiB.^ 

Thus  ins  the  leading  prindple  clearly  ammuwed^ 
«poii  vbich  tibe  nominal  independence  of  kingdoma 
alfiad  to  France  was  in  future  to  be  understood  as 
lestiBg.  The  monaichs«  to  whom  crowns  were  assigp^ 
ed,  were  but  to  berq;aided  as  the  lieutenants  of  tiie 
kingdoms  in  whidi  they  ruled ;  and  whatever  part 
the  interest  of  their  dominions  m%ht  call  upon  them 
to  act,  they  were  still  subject,  in  the  first  instance^ 
to  the  summons  and  contod  of  iheir  liege  lord  the 
Emperor,  iuid  compelled  to  prefinr  what  his  pleasure 
should  term  the  weal  of  France,  to  every,  other  call 
i^duty  Wlmtsoever* 

The  fiite  of  Holland  Was  ndt  hx^  undepi^*  Uk- 
deed  it  had  probably  been  dderminedon  as  &r  badk 
as  Qhanipai^y's  first  report  in  which  it  had  been  ii»> 
#iated,  that.  Holland,  with  all  its  provinces^  was  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  France.  Thiswasconti!^ 
to  th^pledge  given  by  Napoleon  to  th^  Senate^  that  the 
BJbine  should,  be  considered  as  the  natmnd  boundary 
^France ;  nbr  was  it  less  inconsistent  with  his  pife^ 
tended  determiimtioi^  that  the  indq>endeiice  of  Hol- 
land  should  be  respected  and  maintained*  But  both 
tbese.engagemente  yielded  to  Aefosce  q£  the  reaaoo- 
ing  used  by  his  mouth-piece.Cliainpagny,  in  .recom^ 
mendtD^  the  union  of  Holland  with  the  Frej^  em^ 
pire,  and  with  France  itself.    They  are  worar  jqpio^ 
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ungf  vere  it  only  to  Atam  how  little  men  of  sense  are 
•sliamed  to  produce  the  weakest  and  most  ineonnst- 
ent  arguments,  when  they  i^eak  as  having  both  the 
power  and  the  settled  purpose  to  do  wrong. 
.  **  Holhmd,^  said  ibe  minister,  whose  very  effiront- 
ery  renders  his  arguindits  interesting,  *^  is  in  a  man* 
Her  an  emanation  from  the  territory  ol  E^cance;  and 
is  necessary  to  the  foil  complement  of  th^  empire. 
To  possess  the  ^tire  Bhine,"*  (which  had  been  pro* 
posed  as  the  natural  boundary  of  France,)  ^^  your 
majesty  must  extend  the  fioontier  to  the  Zuyder^Zee. ' 
Urns  the  course  of  aU  the  rivets  which  arise  in 
France,  or  whidb  bathe  her  ftontier,  will  belong  to 
her  as  fkr  as  the  sea.  To  leave  in  the  hands  of  stran* 
gets  the  mouths  of  our  rivers,  would  be,  Sire,  to  con- 
fine your  power  to  an  ill-bpunded  nkonarcby,  inste^^ 
of  extending  its  dominions  ip  the  natural  limits  be- 
fitting an  imperial  throne."" 

On  such  precious  reasonings  (much  oa  a  par  with 
the  dMim  which  Napdeon  set  up  to  Great  Britain 
ss  the  natural  appendage  of  Frabce^  along  with  the 
Ubof  Oleron,)  HoOand  waB»  9th  July  1810,  dtela- 
red  an  int^al  part  of  die  French  ettpve. 

But  t^e  usurpation  was  ^ot  unatdnged.   It  cdst' 
BnonapHrte  a  greater  dedennon  in  }>ttblic  opinion 
than  had  arisen  even  from  his  unprincipled  at^mpta 
on  8|gk|. '  It  is  true,  noiie  of  the  bloody  and  ex- 
tensivS^  miserable  consequences  had  occurred  in 
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Holland,  vhich  had  been  oocadoned  by  the  transaco 
tions  at  Bayonne.  But  the  smzure  of  Holland  brought. 
Buonaparte^s  worst  &ult,  his  ambition,  befine  the 
public,  m  a  more  bioad  and  decided  point  of  new.. 
There  were  people  who  could  endure  Us  robbing 
strangers,  who  were  yet  shocked  that  he,  so  fond  of 
his  kindred,  and  in  general  so  liberal  to  them,  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  dethrone  his  own  broiher, 
merely  for  entertaining  sentiments  hecondng  the 
rank  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  himself;  to  dis- 
inherit his  nephew ;  to  go  nigh  taxbg  so  near  a  re- 
lation with  mental  imbedlity ;  and  all  on  so  slight  a 
provocation ;— for  the  only  real  point  of  dUftrenoe^ 
that,  viz.  respecting  the  English  oonimerce,  had  been 
yielded  by  Louis  in  the  treaty  which  Napoleon  had 
dgned,  but  only,  it  seemed,  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing  it  It  was  obsenred,  too,  that  in  the  manly,  but 
respectful  opposition,  made  by  Louis  to  his  brother^s 
wishes,  there  appeared  nothing  to  provoke  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Napoleon,  though  one  of  the  most  irri« 
table  of  men  on  sulgectff  with  which  his  aaritflion  wa$ 
implicated.  It  seemed  a  species  of  gratuitous  vio- 
lence, acted  as  if  to  show  that  no  drcumstance  of  re- 
lationship, family  feeling,  or  compassion,  (to  make 
no  mention  of  justice  ox  moderation,)  could  interfere 
with  or  check  the  progress  of  Napoleon's  ambition ; 
and  whOst  the  more  sanguine  prophesied^  tha|^  who 
ran  so  rashly,  might  one  day  run  himself  to  a  ckse, 
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all.agreed  that  his  tmjirey  composed  of  soeh  hete- 
zogeneous  pert8>  could  not,  in  all  probabOi^,  survive 
the  mortal  date  of  the  founder,  supposing  it  to  last 
so  long.  In  the  meantime  it  was  evident,  that  the 
condition  of  no  state,  however  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  Buonaparte  himself,  could  be  considered  as  secure 
or  free  from  change  while  it  was  subject  to  his  in- 
fluence.  To  conclude  the  whole,  the  Dutch  were 
inforpied  by  the  Emperor  with  bitter  composure,  that 
^^  he  had  hoped  to  unite  them  to  France  as  allies,  by 
giving  them  a  prince  of  his  own  blood  as  a  ruler ; 
that  his  hopes,  however,  had  been  deceived ;  and  that 
he  had  shown  more  forbearance  thm  consisted  with 
his  character,  or  than  his  rights  required;*" — ^thus 
intimating  some  farther  and  unexpressed  severity, 
which  he  might  have  felt  himself  justified  in  adding 
to  the  virtual  exile  of  his  brother,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  late  dominions ;  and  insinuating,  that 
the  Dutch  had  escaped  cheaply  with  the  loss  of  their 
^eqparate  national  existence. 


^' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OuHavus  IV.  of  Smdm  is  D^hroned  and  succeeded  by  his 
Unde.'^Tke  Cmvn  Prince  XjUM  by  a/aHfinm  his  horse* 
.  *^<^Candidate»  pnposmLfar  the  SmmMOm.'^Tba  Skimi9ik 
Mnking  to  condKate  Napoleon,  meditate  Jimng  on  Berwk* 
dotte.  Prince  ofPonte  Corvc^^Ileasons  for  supfming  thafi 
the  dMee  was  not  altogether  agreeaNe  to  Buonaparte^^who 
rehtetafUfy  aofuksces  in  the  ohoioe^^PaHingIn»enfiewlm<' 
i^een  Bemadotte  and  Napoleon,^^Sulmquent  attempts  qf 
the  latter  to  bind  Sweden^  to  the  policy  qf  France.'^The 
Crown  Prince  unwiUingly  accedes  to  the  Continental  Sys» 
feim— .ATbpofeon  makes  a  l\mr  thr^ugh^Flanthrs  and  Mf^ 
kmd'^r^ms  to  PariSt  and  takes  measures  for  esftending 
the  Continental  System. — Seixure  of  the  VaMs.'^Coast 
along  the  German  Ocean  annexed  to  France^ — Protest  by 
the  Czar  against  the  appropriation  ff  OUMtforg.^^Buosiit 
allows  the  importation,  at  certain  Sea^ports,  of  various  arm 
tides  of  British  commerce.'-^Negotiations  for  exchange  qf 
Prisoners  between  France  and  England,  and  for  a  general 
Peace,  broken  off  by  Buonaparte's  unreaeonKMe  Demands* 

In  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  a 

new  sceptre,  and  that  of  Napoleon's  own  forming, 

;was  broken,  as  he  wrenched  it  out  of  the  hands  of 

his  brother.    In  the  case  of  Sweden,  and  in  liopes 
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of  iiifiiirki^  Ike  paiMuige  of  die  Fienph  Empmir, 
or  areiliBg  Im  emvi^,  i^  dlftdem  was  plac^  ob  the 
fafowa  oC  ime,  whe»  like  NmiolepB  buoaeU^,  hfd  oobi* 
meneed  Ida  oafeer  a9  &  soUiei  of  Ibttuae. 

We  hikYe  repeatedly  ebaerredi  that  the  hif^  api* 
»t  and  ifilEepid  entinpiige  of  GkuBlayu$  IV.,  imaup* 
posrted  as  diey  w^re  eithmr  by  diatbguiahed  uilitary 
abililieai.  er  by  effectual  pov^,  seemed  as.  if  he  aped 
the  paxte  of  Gosta^iia  Adol^huck  or  Cbwrka  XII.j 
v^Jham  eoQiideiivg  the  deelined  conditiaii  ef  the 
eoBOillanf  he  g^wemAt  or  the  iafteioriiy  of  hju  oim 
talents.  Sweden  had  soffeiied  gieat  losaea  by  the  da- 
xing  muxner  i«  wlu^  thi^  piiiiee  ^laintntftpd  the  w- 
€laft%pBHK#lea  of  arirtooraoy  i^jaiast  the  oT^rwhelm- 
iog  pow^  of  Frai^. 

Fomwnia^  hsiiig  the  enjj  domeion  brioi^^  te 
Siiredi»i  on  ^  aoiith  side  of  the  Bul^  hud  been 
teken  pessewm  of  by  Frw^e  Iq  the  waif  (^  1800^-7 ; 
luid  Buaiia»  who  bed  been  a  parigr  to  tbi^  w«r>  a^d 
wbi  h»d  ev^coimged  Giiiit%ms  te  iv»aiiitain  it,  bed, 
since  chaogbg  her  pelitios  at  the  treety  of  Tilsit, 
Jievself  dedared  war  egimit  Sweden,  fa?  the  sele 
andundfagiiiiBd  purpose  ofiptmem^  hersrff  of  Fin- 
la&d,  width  she  bud  sueoeeded  in  apprepxiitiiig. 
Swedm  had,  therefore,  lost,  nnd^t  this  iU-fated  mo- 
saidh,  ebivnt  onetddid  eif  her  tenit(«ries«  end  the  in-. 
habitisM  becsMie  wpous  to  secure,  e?ai  were  it  by 
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despmite  meaiures,  tide  indafieBdmBe  ofllM  < 
femamed.  There  wero  ftan  lest  Boflna  dMmld  as- 
pire to  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  die  ande&t  kiBg* 
dom — ^feara  that  Fnmce  might  reward  the  adhesion 
and  the  sufferings  of  Denmark^  by  uniting  the  crown 
of  Sweden  with  that  of  Denmark  and  Norway^  aaA 
aiding  the  sulgugatton  of  the  country  with  an  «8fei« 
liary  army.  Whik  these  calamities  impended  oTer 
their  ancient  state,  the  Swedes  &lt  confident  that 
Gustavus  was  too  rash  to  aTert  die  storm  by  sdbn^s- 
sbn,  too  weak,  and  perhaps  too  unlndEy,  to  rwsr4t8 
violence.  This  conviction  led  to  a  conspiracy,  per- 
haps  one  of  the  most  imiversal  known  in  Instoiy*     ' 

The  unfortunate  king  was  seised  upon  aiid'made 
prisoner  in  March  1809,  without  any  other  resistance 
than  his  own  unassisted  swor^  could  maintain ;  and 
so  litde  were  the  conspirators  afraid  of  his  being  aUe 
to  find  a  party  in  the  state  desirous  of  replacing  hun 
in  the  government,  that  they  were  ccmtent  he  should 
have  hisliberty,  and  a  suitable  pension,  on  his  agaM> 
ing  to  consider  himself  as  an  exile  from-Sweden ;  in 
which  sentence  of  banishment,  with  little  pretence  to 
justice,  his  wifis,  sisterof  the  Empress  of  Russia,  Md 
his  diildren,  comprehending  the  heir  of  his  crown, 
wa»  also  included. 

The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  unde  of  tb^  dethroned 
Prince,  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  the  i 
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of  die  UngdMi  WW  diidned  to  ClnfatiiD  of  Ai^pu- 
tenbergyS  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hdsteiiii  Peoce 
nwi  Buide  by  l^e  new  King  with  Ruae,  at  die  ex- 
pense of  ceding  Fiiihuiid  and  die  Isle  of  Aland  to  that 
power.  Soon  afterwards  a  treaty  was  dgned  at  Paris, 
bywhichCharlesXIILpromised  to  adhere  to  theCon- 
Ihiental  systeuif  and  to  shot  Us  potts  against  all  Bri- 
tish oonmMrce,  with  certain  indulgences  on  the  arti- 
cles of  salt  and  colonial  produce.  In  requital,  Napo- 
leon restored  to  Sweden  her  C<mtinental  prorinoe  of 
Pomerama,  with  the  Isle  of  Rt^icn,  reserring,  how- 
ever, such  dotations  or  pensions  as  he  had  assigned 
to  his  soldiers,  or  followers,  upon  diose  territories. 
But  though  the  politics  of  Sweden  were  thus  entirely 
dianged,  its  rerolution  was  destkied  to  prooeed. 

The  King  being  aged,  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
much  fixed  on  the  successor,  or  Crown  Prince,  who 
took  upon  fainisdf  the  chief  labour  of  the  goTcm- 
ment,  and  appears  to  haTo  given  satisfiwtion  to  the 
na&m.  But  Ins  goverament  was  of  short  duration. 
On  die  88di  of  May  1810,  wUle  renewing  some 
troops,  he  suddefliy  feU  fimn  his  h<»8e,  and  expued 
,m  die  fipot,  leaving  Sweden  again  widiout  any  head 
ezoeptmg  the  oU  King.  This  event  agitated  die 
whole  nation,  and  various  candidates  were  proposed 
fiir-the  successioa  of  die  kmgdom. 

Anumg  dwse  was  the  King  of  Denmark,  who, 
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nftev  the  saciifieefi  ke  liiditiadlifiNr  QuoimMarte,  ^^4 
0ome  right  to  eKped  his  support.  The  spp  pf  tihe 
late  iiiifprtaiuite  mQnarch,  righti^  h/ebr  of  thp  aK>wB> 
and  naiaed  like  him  Crustavus,  was  also  pi^pppsed  as 
a  candidate*  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  brptha>iii- 
law  of  the  Emperor  of  Buspia,  had  partizuns,  To 
each  of  theie  candidatea  diere  lay  f^<^  Q^ech- 
tions.  To  have  followed  the  line  of  lawfid  SHCpeSr 
sion^  and  caUed  CruataYua  to  the  thrQn0,  (which  fould 
not  be  forfeited  by  his  father's  infimuty^  sp  far  as  hf 
WAS  cpneemedy)  would  hav^heen  to  place  a  child  at 
the  head  of  the  statci  and  must  have  inferred)  anud 
this  most  aidnous  crisis,  a|l  the  doubt^  and  difficuUiea 
of  choosing  a  r^nt.  Such  choii^e  might,  tpp,  be  th^ 
means,  at  a  fiiture  time,  of  reyiying  his  father's  cb^Dl 
to  the  crown.  The  countries  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den had  been  too  long  rivals,  for  the  Swedi^  to  subr 
ject  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  King  of  Denmark ; 
and  to  chopse  the  Duke  of  Qldenfaw^h  would  have 
batin*  in  ^ecl»  to  submit  tbmiadves  to  Bu9sia»  c^ 
mhose  last  behaviour  tqwarda  her  Swed»  had  cimsi* 
derablo  iseas^^  to  complain, 
:  In  this  embarrasmwt  they  wjsre  dm^ght  tp  atart. 
•  hs^Pfy  idea,  vho  furoposed  to  conciliate  NapoUm 
by  hestowu^  the  andent  ccown  of  the  Gloths  upon 
one  of  his  own  Fietd-Marshals,  and  a  high  noble  of 
hiff  emphre,  namely,  John  Julian  Bai^toeBemadotte, 
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Prilirt  of  J^onte  Corvo.  This  distitiguidied  bffloer 
wte  mitfiied  to  a  dister  of  Josej^  Bucmaparte^s  wife, 
(diiighter  of  a  weatthy  and  respectable  individiial, 
named  Claiy,)  throogli  wfamn  he  had  the  adraati^ 
of  an  dHance  with  the  Imperial  &mily  of  Napotton, 
issd  he  had  acquixed  a  high  repatadon  in  the  north 
df  Suroptf  9  both  when  goinemor  of  Hanover,  and  ad- 
BHBiBtM^tor  ef  SwecBsh  Pomerania«  On  the  latie^ 
occasion,  Bemadotte  was  said  to  have  shown  himself 
in  a  partxculw  manner  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Swedifih  nation ;  and  it  was  even  insinuated  that  he 
would  not  be  averse  to  exchange  the  errors  of  Popery 
for  the  reformed  tenets  of  Luther.  The  Swedish  ha^^ 
lioii  Ml  rtitf  generaUy  into  the  line  of  polid)^  whieh 
protaipted  this  dboiee.  HumiHatilig  as  it  might  at 
anodier  period  have  been  to  a  peo[de  proud  of  theiir 
andaoFt  renown,  to  choose  fat  their  master  a  foreign 
jBol^er,  ditfering  from  them  in  birdi  and  religious 
fiudi,  such  an  islectbn  yet  promised  to  place  at  tiie 
bead  6f  the  nation  a  person  adowaUy  qualiied  to 
CDmpi^diend  and  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  time; 
and  it  was  a  choice,  sinre,  astiiey  thought^  to  be  agreei- 
iMetohhn  ttpon  whose  nod  ^  worM  seeawd  to  det* 
pend. 

Yet,  there  is  die  best  reason  to  doubt,  whether,  ta 
pnSauiag  Bemadotte  to  Aek  vacant  throne,  the 
Swedes  did  a  thbsg  which  was  grMifying  t»  Napofeon< 
The  name  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  elect,  had 
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been  known  in  the  wsn  of  the  Bevolutiony  before 
that  of  Buontpurte  had  been  heard  of.  BMiadotU 
had  been  the  oUer^  therefore,  though  eertainly  not 
the  better  soldier.  On  the  18Ui  Brumaire,  he  was  sq 
fifffiromjohnng  Buonaparte  in  his  enterprise  against 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  notwithstanding  att 
adyanoes  made  to  him,  that  he  was  on  the  spot  i^  Si 
Cloud  armed  and  prepared,  had  dreumstanoes  per* 
nnttedr  to  place  himself  at  the  bead  of  any  part  of 
Uie  military,  who  m^t  be  brought  to  dedare-fta 
the  Direetory.  And  aldiough,  Ifte  every  one  dse, 
Bemad^Me  aubmittsd  to  the  Consular  system,  and 
held  the  goremment  of  Holland  under  ^mapartoi 
yet  thif^j  as  well  asunder  the  empre,  he  was  always 
understood  to  belong  to  a  dass  of  officers,  whom 
Napoleon  employed  mdeed,  and  rewaided,  but  with- 
out loving  them^  or  perlups  relying  on  them  more 
dum  he  was  eompelled  to  do,  although  thdr  character 
was  in  most  instances  a  warrant  fiir  their  fidelity. 

These  officers  fimned  a  oomparatively  small  class, 
yet  comprehending  seme  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  Frendi  aoty,  who,  in  seeing  the  vision* 
ary  BepuUie  ^ide^rom  theur  grasp,  had  been,  never- 
thdess,  unaUe  to  forget  the  {vomises  held  out  to 
them  by  the  earlier  dawn  of  the  Be^utim.  Reccm- 
dled  by  necesnty  to  a  state  of  servitode  which  they 
oould  not  avoid,  this  pwty  considered  themsdves  as 
the  soldiers  oi  France,  not  of  Nqioleon^  and  foUow- 
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ed  die  bomer  of  thdr  country  rather  dim  Ae  fer^ 
taaeB  of  ihe  Empeior.  Withoat  being  pev8eoa% 
Hwp6tetm*s  enemieB,  tliejinere  not  the  ftiends  of  his 
despotic  power;  and  it  was  to  be  expected,  should 
any  opportunity  occur,  that  men  so  tl*iiitiBg  would 
mAe  a  stand,  for  the  purpose  of  introducbg  some 
moMeations  into  the  arbitrary  system  which  the  £mp 
perar  had  estaUished. 

Napoleon,  always  deeply  politic,  unless  when  car- 
ried oiffby  sudden  bursts  of  temperament,  took,  as  at 
ready  mentbned,  great  care  in  his  dfistribution  of  du- 
ties and  honours,  at  once  to  conceal  fiwm  die  puUic 
die  eztttence  of  a  diflference  in  opniion  among  Ina 
genend  (Acers,  and  also  to  arm  die  interests  of  diose 
patriots  themsdTOs  against  dieir  own  specnUtiTe  e|ft> 
nions,  by  rendermg  die  present  state  of  things  too 
benefidal  to  diem  fer  dieir  being  easily  induced  to 
attempt  any  change.  Still  it  may  neverthdesa  be 
concefvied,  that  it  was  not  out  of  diis. class  of  hike- 
warm  aAerents  he  would  have  voluntarSy  sdected 
a  candidate  fer  a  kingdom,  which,  bong  remoTed  at 
some  distance  fiom  die  influ^ce  of  France,  he  would 
more  wilfingly  haTo  seen  confisrred  on  some  one^ 
whose  demotion  to  die  wffl  of  his  Emperor  was  not 
lik^  to  be  fisturbed  by  any  introsien  of  consoieDT 
tioos  patriotism. 

But,  besides  the  siisj^on  entertain^  by  Napo* 
lemi  of  Bemadotte's  pdidcal  opbions,  aulgects  of 
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posidye  dkcord  had  recently  oriten  betwe«i  them. 
Bemadotte  had  been  blamed  by  die  Emperor  for 
permitting  the  escape  of  Homana  and  the  Spaniards, 
as  ^ready  mentioned.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  com* 
mander  of  ^  Saxon  tioopB  in  die  campaign  of  Wa^ 
gtvUk ;  akid,  notwithstandfaig  a  set  of  veiy  scientific 
mancenyrds,  by  which  he  detaiiiied  Goieral  BUBe* 
garde  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  when  his  pre- 
sence might  have  been  essentially  useful  to  the 
Ardiduke  Charles,  he  was  censured  1^  Napoleon 
as  tardy  in  his  movements. 

The  landing  of  die  English  at  Waldieren  indu* 
tek  Fouch6)  as  has  been  already  sai'd^  with  the  con* 
6urrence  of  Clarke^  Vbea  Minister  at  War,  to  intmst 
Bemadotte  with  the  charge  of  the  defence  of  Flan- 
ders  and  Holland.  But  neither  in  lUs  service  had 
he  the  good  fortune  to  please  the  Emperor.  Fouchfi, 
at  nrfaose  tnataace  he  had  accepted  die  situation,  was 
idreiidy  tottering  in  office;  and  the  ill-selected  ex<* 
presnon,  ^  diat  however  necessary  Napoleoh  was  to 
the  glory  df  Fraftce^  yet  his  presence  was  not  in£s^ 
pinisatd^  to  repd  fnvasiim,^  was  uiterpreted  into  a 
magnlQittg  of  themselves  at  ihe  expense  of  ihe  Em« 
peror.  Napcdeon  made  his  displeasure  mmiSsBt  by 
depriving  Bemadotte  of  the  command  in  Bdgiund, 
and  sending  him  back  to  the  north  of  Germany  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  general,  on  his  part,  was  so 
littk  indked  to  make  a  secret  of  his  resentment, 
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tbal  lie  vns  vemttked  m  a  fiery  Gascon,  wbo^  if  he 
should  ever  have  an  opportunity^  would  be  likely  to 
do  mischief* 

But  while  sudi  were  the  bad  terms  betwixt  the 
Emperor  and  his  ge&eral»  the  Swedes,  unsuspicious 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  imaf^ed,  that  in 
choosing  Bernadotte  for  successor  to  their  throne, 
they  were  paying  to  Buonaparte  the  most  acceptable 
txibate.  And,  notwithstanding  that  Napoleon  was 
actually  at  variance  with  Bernadotte,  and  although^ 
in  a  political  view,  he  would  much  rather  haye  giTen 
his  aid  to  the  pretensions  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  reflecting,  that  Sweden 
retained  a  certain  d^ee  of  independence ;  that  the 
sea  separated  her  shores  from  his  armies ;  and  that, 
howerer  willing  to  conciliate  him,  the  Swedes  were 
not  in  a  condidon  absolutely  to  be  compdied  to  re- 
ceive laws  at  his  hand.  It  was  necessary  to  acquiesce 
in  their  choice,  since  he  cotdd  not  dictate  to  them ; 
and  by  doing  so  he  might  at  the  same  time  eihibit 
another  splendid  example  of  the  height  to  which  his 
service  conducted  his  generals,  of  his  own  desire  to 
assist  thdr  promotion,  and  of  that  which  might  be 
much  more  doubtful  than  the  two  first  propositions, 
—of  his  willingness  to  pay  deference  to  the  claims 
ofa  people  in  electmgthdr  chief  magistrate.  When, 
therefore,  Bernadotte,  protesting  that  he  would  be 
exclusively  guided  by  Napoleon^s  wishes  in  pursuing 
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or  relinquishing  this  important  ofcvject,  besought  him 
for  his  countenance  with  the  States  of  Sweden,  who 
were  to  elect  the  Crown  Prince,  Buonaparte  answer* 
ed,  that  he  would  not  interfere  in  the  election  by  any 
solicitations  or  arguments,  but  that  he  gave  the 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  his  permission  to  be  a  candi- 
date, and  should  be  well  pleased  if  he  proved  a  sue- 
cessM  one.  Such  is  Napoleon^'s  account  of  the 
transaction.  We  have,  however,  been  favoured  with 
some  manuscript  observations,  in  which  a  very  dif- 
ferent colour  is  given  to  Napoleon's  proceedings,  and 
which  prove  distinctly,  that  while  Napoleon  treated 
the  Crown  Prince  Elect  of  Sweden  with  fiiir  lan- 
guage, he  endeavoured  by  underhand  intrigues  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes.* 

The  Swedes,  however,  remuned  fixed  in  their 
dioice,  notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  Desau- 
gier,  the  French  envoy,  whom  Napoleon  afterwards 
afiected  to  disown  and  recall,  for  supporting  in  the 
diet  of  Orebro,  the  interest  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
instead  of  that  of  Bemadotte. 

Napoleon'^s  cold  assent,  or  rather  an  assurance  that 
he  would  not  dissent,  being  thus  wrung  reluctantly 
from  him,  Bemadotte,  owing  to  his  excellent  charac- 
ter among  the  Swedes,  and  their  opinion  of  his  in- 
terest with  Napoleon^  was  chosen  Crown  Prince  of 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  VI.    Inflections  on  the  conduct  of  N^>o- 
Iton  towards  ths  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 
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Sweden  by  the  States  of  that  kingdom,  2lBt  August 
18^0.     Napoleon,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  was 
enabled  to  resist,  though  with  difficulty,  a  strong 
temptation  to  retract  his  consent,  and  defeat  the  in- 
tended election.   Perhaps  this  unfriendly  disposition 
migbt  be  in  some  degree  overcome  by  the  expectation, 
that  by  their  present  choice  the  Emperor  of  France 
would  secure  the  accession  of  Sweden  to  the  anti- 
commercial  system ;  whereas,  by  attempting  a  game 
which  he  was  not  equally  sure  of  winning,  he  might, 
mdeed,  have  disappointed  a  man  whom  he  lored 
not,  but  by  doing  so  must  run  the  risk  of  throwing 
the  States  of  Sweden,  who  were  not  likely  to  be  equal- 
ly unanimous  in  behalf  of  any  other  French  candi- 
date, into  the  arms  of  England,  his  avowed  foe ;  or  of 
Russia,  who,  since  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrun,  and 
Napoleon^s  union  with  the  House  of  Austria,  could 
only  be  termed  a  doubtful  and  cloudy  friend. 

But  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Bernadotte 
some  guarantee  of  his  dependence  upon  France  and 
its  Emperor.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
attempt  when  Bernadotte  applied  to  him  for  letters 
of  emancipation  from  his  allegiance  to  France,  which 
could  not  decently  be  withheld  from  the  Prince  Royal 
of  another  country.  "  The  expediting  of  the  letters 
patent,^*  said  Napoleon,  *^  has  been  retarded  by  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Council,  that  Bernadotte  should 
previously  bind  himself  never  to  bear  arms  agamst 
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Napdieon.'*  Benuidotteexcbimedq;aiB8t  a  proposal 
which  must  have  left  him  in  the  rank  of  a  French 
general  The  Emperor  was  ashamed  to  persist  in  a 
demand  so  unreasonable,  and  dismissed  him  with  tjhe 
almost  prophede  words, — ^^  6o-^ur  destinies  must 
be  accomplished*^'  He  promised  the  Prince  Royal 
two  milfions  of  francs  as  an  indemnity  for  the  prin- 
cipality of  Pottte  Corvo,  and  other  possessions  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  in  Holland,  and  which  he 
restored  on  oeasmg  to  be  a  sulgeet  of  France.  It  k 
mnguUff  enough  that  Napoleon,  while  at  St  Helena^ 
permitted  himself  to  assert  that  he  had  made  a  pre- 
sent of  this  money»  (of  which  only  (me  millicm  waa 
ever  paid»)  to  enable  Bemadotte  to  take  possessiop 
^  hi»  new  dignity  with  becoming  splendour. 

To  bring  the  affairs  of  Sweden  to  a  dose  for  the 
present,  we  may  here  add,  that,  though  that  nation 
were  desirous  to  esci^  the  renewal  of  the  desperate 
and  hopeless  straggle  with  France,  they  were  most 
unwilling,  nevertheless,  to  lose  the  advantages  of 
then:  commerce  with  Ei^Iand.  The  conduct  of  tl^ 
national  business  soon  devolved  entirely  upon  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  King 
not  permitting  him  to  conduct  them  any  longer* 
It  became  Bemadotte^s,  or,  as  he  was  now  named, 
Charles  John^s  difficult  and  delicate  task,  to.  endea- 
vour at  once  to  prcq^tiate  France,  and  to  find  ex- 
cuses  which  might  dispose  Buonaparte  to  grant  some 
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rekaOitfiDB  on  the  milject  of  the  Continental  System. 
But  «g  U  was  impossiUe  for  the  Prince  of  Sweden  to 
dtsgciiae  his  motive  for  evading  a  cordial  co-open^ 
tim  in  Napoleon^B  fkvourite  measure,  so  the  latter, 
abottt  ibxee  months  after  the  accession  of  his  former 
oompanion  in  arms  to  supreme  power,  grew  impa* 
lient  enough  to  ovierwhelm  the  Swedish  minister, 
Banm  Lagerbjdke,  with  a  tirade  similar  to  his  cde- 
farated  attadE  on  Lord  Whitworth.  He  discoursed 
with  the  utmost  volubility  for  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
tor,,  kaivlng  the  astonished  ambassador  scarce  an 
opening  to  thrust  in  a  word  by  way  of  observation, 
defisnce,  or  answer.  ^*  Do  they  believe  in  Swe- 
den diatl  am  to  be  so  easily  duped  P  Do  they  think 
I  will  be  satisfied  with  this  half  sUte  of  things? 
Give  me  no  sentiments  I  it  is  firom  fiicts  we  form 
our  ofHuions.  You  signed  the  peace  with  me  in  the 
begimnng  of  the  year,  and  engaged  yourself  then  to 
break  c^all  communication  with  Britain ;  yet  you  re- 
tained an  English  agent  till  late  in  the  summer,  and 
kept  the  commumcation  open  by  way  of  Gottenburg. 
Your  nnail  idands  are  so  many  smuggling  magazines; 
your  vessels  meet  the  English  and  exchange  freights. 
I  have  not  slept  an  hour  to-night  on  account  of  your 
affiurs ;  yet  you  ought  to  suffer  me  to  take  repose, 
I  have  need  of  it.  You  have  vessels  in  every  port 
in  En^and.  You  talk  of  the  necessity  of  buying 
salty  fonootli.  Isitfersalt  you  go  into  the  Thames? 
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—You  talk  of  suffering,  hy  superseding  the  trati^. 
Do  you  not  believe  that  I  suffer  ?  That  Germany, 
Bourdeaux,  Holland,  and  France  suffer?  But  it 
must  all  be  ended.  You  must  fire  on  the  English, 
and  you  must  confiscate  their  merchandise,  or  you 
must  have  war  with  France.  Open  war,  or  constant 
friendship— this  is  my  last  word,  my  ultimate  detar^ 
minatioh.  Could  they  think  in  Sweden  that  I  would 
modify  my  system,  because  I  love  and  esteem  the 
Prince  Royal  ?  Did  I  not  love  and  esteem  the  £ing 
of  Holland  P  He  is  my  brother,  yet  I  have  broken 
with  him :  I  have  silenced  the  voice  of  nature  to 
give  ear  to  that  of  the  general  interest.'"  These,  and 
many  violent  expressions  to  the  same  purpose,  Buo* 
naparte  poured  out  in  an  elevation  of  voice  that 
might  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartments. 

The  Emperor^s  remonstrances,  transmitted  by  the 
ambassador,  were  seconded  at  the  Court  of  Stock* 
holm  by  the  arguments  of  Denmark  and  Rusais; 
and  the  Crown  Prince  was  at  last  obliged  to  give 
the  national  adherence  of  Sweden  to  the  Continent 
tal  System,  and  to  declare  war  against  England. 
The  British  government  were  Mly  sensible  of  the 
constraint  under  which  Sweden  acted,  and,  so  far 
from  acting  hostilcly  towards  that  kingdom,  did  not 
seem  to  make  any  perceptible  change  in  the  relations 
which  had  before  subsisted  between  the  oooatriea. 

In  the  meantime,  Bemadotte.  and.  Napoleon,  foar 
EL  time,  veiled  under  the  usual  forms  of  courtesy 
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their  lllllttta^difiiike  and  reaetitmait.  But  the  Crown 
Prince  could  not  forgive  the  Emperor  for  an  attempt 
to  lord  it  over  him  like  a  superior  over  a  vassal,  and 
compelling  him,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties,  to 
distress  hia  subjects,  and  to  render  his  government 
unpopular,  by  sacrificing  a  lucrative  trade.  Napo- 
leon, on  the  other  hand,  was  incensed  that  Berna- 
dotte^  whose  greatness  he  considered  as  existing  only 
by  his  own  permission,  should  affect  to  differ  in  opi- 
nion from  him,  or  hesitate  betwixt  obliging  France 
and  injuring  Sweden. 

On  other  occasional  differences  betwixt  the  sove- 
reigns, it  appeared  that  there  was  no  eager  desire  on 
die  part  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to  oblige  the 
Emperor  of  France.  Repeated  demands  for  sailors 
and  soldiers  to  be  engaged  in  the  French  service, 
were  made  by  Napoleon.  These  Bernadotte  always 
contrived  to  evade>  by  referring  to  the  laws  of  Swe- 
den, as  a  limited  monarchy,  which  did  not  permit 
him,  like  the  absolute  Majesty  of  Denmark,  to  dis- 
pose of  her  sailors  at  pleasui'e ;  and  by  enlarging 
on  the  nature  of  the  Swedes,  who,  bold  and  willing 
soldiers  at  home,  were  too  much  attached  to  their 
own  climate  and  manners,  to  endure  those  of  any 
other  country.  In  these,  and  such  like  excuses,  no 
one  could  read  more  readily  than  Napoleon,  a  fix- 
ed resolution  on  the  part  of  his  old  companion  in 
arms,  not  to  yidd  to  the  influcaice  of  France  in  any 
point  in  which  he  could  avoid  it.     And  tfaougb  an 
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eutrard  show  of  fttondBhip  was  mauaitaiMd  b«liv)e«t 
the  Gauntries,  and  eren  betwieen  tlie  aoreragni,  yet 
it  was  of  that  insinoexe  kind  whieh  was  ame  to  bt 
broken  off  on  the  slightest  oolUsfen  of  theb  mutttd 
interests.  It  remained,  hoveyer,  undisturbed  tifl 
the  eventfol  year  of  1812.-*-We  return  to  the  affiyts 
of  France. 

The  Emperor  undnktook  a  tour  through  the  piio- 
▼inces  of  FLinders  and  Holland,  with  hu  young 
Empress,  with  the  view  of  eaSxdng  his  views  send 
purposes  in  church  and  state.  Inliieoonrseof  this 
journey,  one  or  two  remarkaUe  dreumstsiieea  took 
place.  The  first  was  his  fimous  reproaches  to  the 
clergy  of  Brabant,  who,  more  rigorous  Papists  l^an 
in  some  other  Catholic  oountries,  had  dreulated 
among  their  congregations  the  bull  of  excommuni* 
cation  fulminated  by  the  Pope  against  Napoleon. 
The  proTocation  was  certainly  considerable,  but  the 
mode  of  res^ting  it  was  indeeently  violent  He  was 
especially  asgty  that  they  appeared  without  lidr 
canonical  dresses.  ^*  You  call  yoursalyes  priests,"* 
he  said;  ^^  where  are  your  vestiaeuts?  Are  you  at- 
torneys, notaries,  or  peasants  ?  You  b^pn  by  fiir» 
getting  the  respect  due  to  me ;  whweas,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Christian  Church,  as  these  gentlemen 
(turning  to  the  Protestant  deputies)  can  teach  you, 
is,  as  they  have  just  professed,  to  render  unto  Coesar 
the  things  which  are  Caasar's.  But  you-^you  wiU 
not  pray  for  your  sovereign,  because  a  Romish  pri^t 
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eioommwiMled  »e^    Bat  irlio  gave  him  such  a 

lighi?  FeriiapB  it  k  your  wish  to  faring  back  tor- 

tfueB  and  sciffoldB,  bat  I  will  tdco  care  to  baflle 

jM»    I  bear  llie  temporal  sword,  aad  know  bow  to 

naeit.  lamainoiiaiehof  God'iicreatbii,  and  joa 

leplilea  of  the  earth  dare  not  oppose  me.    I  rendtt 

an  aoooont  of  my  gofemment  to  none  save  God  and 

Jestts  Christ.    Do  you  think  I  am  one  fbnned  to 

kiss  the  Pepe's  dt|qper  ?  Had  you  the  power,  yoo 

wmdd  share  my  head,  dap  acowl  on  me,  and  phmge 

meiaadaistefe    But  if  you  preach  not  the  Gospel 

as  the  ApeetlM  did,  I  will  banish  you  firom  the  em- 

pire^  and  disperse  you  like  so  many  JewB.-^And, 

MoBBiear  le  Ftefet,  see  that  these  m«a  swear  to  the 

Conoendat ;  and  take  care  that  the  orthodox  Gospel 

be  taught  m  the  eoderiastieal  seminaries,  that  they 

may  amd  out  men  of  sense,  and  not  idiots  like  these*^ 

Thus  dosed  thk  edifying  admonition. 

The  Dutch  were  under  the  necessity  of  assuming 
lheqppearanoe<^  great  rgoicing;  yet  eif«n  the  dan- 
ger of  udulgmg  their  blunt  humour,  could  not  al* 
together  teatrain  these  downright  merdmnts.  When 
the  Emperor  made  a  stir  about  establishing  a  Cham- 
bar  of  Commasoe  at  Amsterdam,  one  of  the  Burgo* 
mastan  grardy  obserred,  Aeie  was  no  need  of  a 
chamber,  since  a  doset  would  hold  all  theoconmerce 
left  them.  In  like  manner,  when  Napdeon  was 
tannthig  diat  he  would  soon  have  a  fleet  of  two 
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hundred  sail ;  '^  Ajad  when  you  have  got  themr 
said  a  plain-spoken  citusen,  ^^  the  English  will  have 
double  the  number.^^ 

But,  more  formidable  than  blunt  truths  and  indif- 
ferent jests,  thare  appeared,  while  Buonaparte  was 
in  Holland,  one  of  those  stem  invocations  exddng 
the  people  against  foreign  tyranny,  which  have  q& 
ten  occasioned  the  downfall  of  unjust  power,  and  al- 
ways rendered  those  who  possess  it  unhappy  and  in- 
secure. ^^  People  of  Holland,^  mud  this  angular 
paper,  (which  may  be  compared  to  the  tract  called 
Killing  no  Murder,  which  drove  sleep  from  Crom- 
weirs  pillow,)  ^^  why  do  you  fear  your  oppressor  ? 
— *he  is  one,  you  are  many.  Appeal  to  his  very  sol- 
diers ;  their  desertions  in  Spain  show  how  they  hate 
him;  and  even  his  generals  would  abandon  him,could 
they  secure  their  own  rank  and  grandeur  independ- 
ent of  his.  But  above  all,  arise  to  the  task  of  your 
own  redemption;  rise  in  the  fulness  of  national 
strength.  A  general  revolt  of  the  Continent  will  en» 
flue ;  the  oppr|{»or  will  fall,  and  your  triumph  will 
be  a  warning  to  tyrants,  and  an  example  to  the 
jrorld.^ 

This  address  produced  no  perceptible  eflPect  at  the 
time,  but,  with  other  papers  of  the  kind,  it  made  a 
pnrfbund  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  set  himsdf  still 
farther  to  impose  the  extension  of  the  ContineDtal 
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Syatefiif  which  be  was  induced  to  attempt  by  the  ap* 
propriation  of  Holland,  and  the  revolution  in  Swe« 
den.  Holding  his  plan  as  much  m<»re  decisive  than  it 
could  have  been,  even  if  his  power  and  his  spleen  bad 
been  adequate  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  cast  his  eyes 
in  every  direction,  to  close  every  aperture,  however 
small,  through  which  British  commerce,  the  victim 
he  hoped  entirely  to  smother,  might  draw  ever  so 
8%^<a  gasp  of  breath. 

It  was  a  feature  of  Buonaparte's  ambition— *a9 
indeed  it  is  of  inordinate  ambition  in  general— that 
whatever  additions  were  made  to  his  empire  extend* 
ed  his  wish  of  acquisition*  Holland,  whose  traders 
were  princes,  and  she  herself  the  Queen  of  Commerce^ 
bad  been  already  devoured,  with  her  ample  sea^coast 
and  far»&med  harbours.  But  other  cities,  less  weal* 
thy  and  famed,  yet  still  venerable  from  their  ancient 
importance,  must  become  a  part  of  France,  ere  Buo» 
naparte  thought  his  blockade  against  British  com* 
merce  complete  and  impervious. 

The  seizure  of  the  poor  regions  called  the  Valois, 
which  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  exist  as  a  free 
republic,  gave  France  the  absolute  command  of  the 
load  over  the  Simplon ;  the  property,  and  perhaps  the 
command  of  which  passage,  it  being  the  great  means 
of  communication  betwixt  France  and  Italy,  Napoleon 
did  not  incline  should  remain  with  a  petty  republic.  It 
was  a  sufficient  reason,  at  this  unhappy  period,  for  de- 
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priving  any  country  of  its  indepaidence^  thatFnoice 
was  to  be  benefited  by  the  change.  It  wins  not  in  this 
case  a  bloodless  one.  The  poor  mountaineers  drew 
to  arms,  and  it  required  some  fighting  before  diey 
were  compelled  to  submission,  and  ihea  banren  monn* 
tains  were  annexed  to  France. 

But  it  was  of  much  greater  importance,  in  Napo- 
leoii^s  eye,  to  prevent  the  commerce  which  he  had 
expelled  firom  Holland  from  shifting  its  residence  to 
the  trading  towns  of  the  north  of  Germany,  compo- 
sing what  was  called  the  Anseatic  League.  A  new 
appropriation  of  territory,  therefore,  united  to  France 
the  whole  sea-coast  along  the  German  Ocean,  com* 
prehending  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Mouse, 
and  the  Rhine ;  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe. 
And  it  was  the  Emperor^s  proposal  to  unite  these 
maritime  territories  to  France  by  a  canal,  which  was 
to  join  the  Baltic  Ocean  to  the  Seine.  A  considev- 
aUe  proportion  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  both  principalities  of 
Napoleon^s  own. creation,  fell  under  this  appropria- 
tion, and  formed  another  examjde,  had  not  that  of 
Holland  been  sufficient,  to  show  how  little  respect 
Napoleon  was  disposed  to  pay  even  to  those  rights 
which  emanated  from  himself,  when  they  interfered 
widi  fresher  plans  and  wider  prospects  of  ambition. 

Had  Prussia  retained  her  ancient  influence  as 
protector  of  the  North,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and 
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Lnbeck,  would  not  have  been  thus  unoexemonioudy 
melted  down  and  confounded  with  the  Frendi  £m- 
^pie.  But  while  these  venerable  and  wellrknown  free 
dties  sunk  without  protection  or  resistance  under  a 
despotism  whidi  threatened  to  beci»ne  universal,  a 
petty  state  of  far  less  consequence^  scarce  known  as 
having  an  independent  existence  by  any  who  was  not 
intimate  with  the  divisibns  of  the  North  of  Germany^ 
fimnd  a  patron,  and  a  powerful  one.  This  was  Olden* 
hsrgj  a  dukedom,  the  present  prince  of  which  was 
rdated  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  both  were  de- 
scended of  the  House  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  and  was^ 
moreover,  Alexander's  brother-in-law.  This  state  of 
Oldenlmrg  had  been  studiously  excepted  from  the 
changes  made  in  the  North  of  Germany,  after  the 
Heaty  of  Tilsit,  which  made  the  present  confiscatU)]]| 
of  its  territory  an  aet  of  more  marked  slight  towards 
the  eourt  of  Russia.  A  formal  expostulation  being 
transmitted  to  Napoleon,  he  proposed  to  repair  the 
injury  of  the  Duke  of  'Oldenlairg,  by  assigning  to 
him  the  town  and  territory  of  Erfurt,  with  the  lord- 
diip  of  Blankenheim.  But  the  Duke  feh  himself  too 
strongly  supported  to  be  under  the  necesidty  of  sur- 
rendering his  dominions,  and  reiving  others  in  ex« 
ehange.  The  offer  of  indemnity  was  haiy^htily  re- 
jected ;  France  persevered  in  her  purpose  of  usurp- 
ing Oldenburg ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  a 
protest,  gravdy  but  temperately  worded,  a  copy  of 
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which  was  delivered  to  every  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic body,  intimated  that  he  did  not  acquiesce  in 
the  injury  done  to  a  prince  of  his  family,  al*ougli 
he  continued  to  adhere  to  that  great  line  of  political 
interest  which  had  occasioned  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia. 

The  real  truth  was,  that  Napoleon,  secure  of  the 
friendship  of  Austria  by  the  late  alliance,  had  not,  it 
would  seem,  regarded  Russia  as  any  longer  worthy 
of  the  same  observance  which  he  had  originally 
found  it  politic  to  pay  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
The  Czar  himself  felt  this ;  and  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  his  subjects  composing  the  party  of  Old 
Russians,  as  they  termed  themselves,  who  were  fa- 
vourable to  the  English  alliance,  and  detested  the 
connexion  with  France,  improved  the  opportunity  hy 
pointing  out  the  evils  which  all  classes  in  the  coun- 
try endured,  from  the  Czar's  having,  in  complaisance 
to  the  plans  of  Napoleon,  decreed  the  abolition  of 
English  commerce.  They  showed  that  this  complin 
ance  with  the  views  of  France  had  been  attended  with 
great  detriment  to  his  own  subjects,  who  could  neU 
ther  sell  their  commodities,  and  the  produce  of  their 
estates,  for  which  Britain  always  offered  a  markets 
nor  acquire  the  colonial  produce  and  British  manu- 
factured goods,  which  the  consumption  of  Russia  al* 
most  peremptorily  demanded. 

An  ukase  was  issued  on  the  31st  of  December 
U 
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1810,  which  was  drawn  up  with  Iconsidenible  art ; 
for  while  in  words  it  seemed  to  affirm  the  exclu- 
oon  of  British  manufactures  from  the  empire  in 
general,  it  permitted  importations  to  be  made  at 
Archangel,  Fetersburgh,  Riga,  Revel,  and  five  or 
six  other  sea*ports,  where  various  articles  of  mer« 
chandise,  and,  in  particular,  colonial  produce,  unless 
proved  to  belong  to  Britain,  might  be  freely  import- 
ed. So  that,  while  appearing  to  quote  and  respect  the 
Continental  System,  Napoleon  could  not  but  be  sen-« 
sifaie  that  Russia  virtually  renounced  it.  But  as 
Alexander  had  not  ventured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
seizure  of  Oldenburg  as  a  reason  for  breaking  off  his 
alliance  with  France,  so  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  though 
the  changed  tone  of  Russian  policy  could  not  escape 
him,  paused,  nevertheless,  in  coming  to  a  final  rup» 
ture  with  an  enemy  so  powerfol,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  ukase  of  December  181Q. 

Meantime  the  French  Emperor  became  probably 
sensible  that  peace  with  England  was  the  surest 
ground  upon  which  he  could  secure  his  throne.  In 
the  month  of  April  1810,  some  attempt  at  obtaining 
terms  of  pacification  had  been  made  during  the  mis- 
mon  of  Mr  Mackenzie,  who  was  sent  to  Morlaiz  as 
agent  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  It  had 
been  not  the  least  cruel  peculiarity  of  this  inveterate 
war,  that  no  cartel  for  exchange  of  prisoners  had  been 
effected  on  either  side,  and  of  course  that  those  un- 
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happy  penMis  whom  chance  had  Ihroim  iaia  ihei 
power  of  the  enemy,  bad  no  Tiaihle  altematm  but 
to  linger  out  thdr  Uvea  in  a  diaUttt  and  hoatile  ooiul- 
try,  or  at  least  remam  captives  till  the  conduaion  of 
iKMtiMtieB,  to  which  no  erne  could  preanme  to  asaign 
a  date.  The  original  impediment  to  such  an  ex* 
diange,  which  has  in  all  civilized  countifea  heen  eon* 
aidered  aa  a  debt  indispensably  dne  to  »rfken  die 
Bgouxa  of  war  and  leasen  the  sufferingB  of  its  vio» 
tima,  was  a  demand  of  Napoleon  that  the  penons 
pessesaing  no  military  character,  whom  he  had  made 
prisoners  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  at  the  com^ 
ncnooaent  of  hostilities,  should  be  exchanged  against 
Frendi  saihrns  and  soldiers.  The  British  ministers 
Ibra  long  timeresbted  so  unusual  an  applicatiim,  to 
whkh  policy,  indeed,  forbade  them  to  aoceda.  At 
length,  however,  the  sufferings  of  mdividnals,  and  of 
their  families,  induced  the  British  government  to  mH^. 
law  the  French  Emperor  the  advantage  of  his  op« 
presflive  act  in  detaining  these  unfortunate  persiwa, 
and  agree  that  they  should  be  included  in  the  pro- 
posed cartel  But  when  the  commissioners  met  at 
]d<»lttx,  Mr  Mackenaie  found  himself  as  ftr  firom 
approaching  an  agreement  as  ever.  The  number  of 
French  prisoners  in  Britun  was  more  by  many  thou* 
aands  than  that  of  the  British  in  France;  and  Buo- 
naparte, who  seldom  made  a  bargain  in  which  he 
did  not  secure  the  advantage  to  himself,  insisted  that 
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the  sorplos  of  French  priaoners  should  be  exehaiiged 
for  GernMms,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  or  others  who 
should  be  eaptire  in  France. 

This  jras  readily  agreed  to,  so  far  as  r^arded  fa-, 
r^n  troops  in  British  pay ;  but  it  was  equally  un- 
reasonaUe  and  contrary  to  usage  to  require  that  we. 
dionld  restore  to  France  her  native  subjects,  whose 
services  die  might  use  to  augment  her  military  force, 
while  we  recdved  in  exchange  foreigners*  unconnect-- 
ed  with  us  by  service  or  alliance,  and  who,  port 
haps^  when  set  Jit  liberty,  might  betis  apt  to  join  the 
FjEencli  ranks,  as  those  of  the  nation  in  whose  name 
they  had  obtained  freedom. 

After  mudh  wrangling  and  dispute,  Mr  Macken* 
2ie,  to  show  the  sincere  desire  which  the  British  gor 
Vernment  entertained  of  rdeasing  the  prisoners  .on 
both  sides,  made  a  proposal  that  the  exchange  should 
commence  by  liberatuig  as  many  French  prisoners  as 
eonld  be  balanced  by  British  captives  in  the  French 
prisons;  that  after  this,  ^ptives  of  every  natioii 
should  be  exchanged  indiffer^tly  on  both  sides ;  and 
whatever  number  of  prisoners  might  remain  on  either 
fiide,  after  the  general  balance  had  been  struck,  should 
also  be  set  at  liberty,  upon  an  engagement  not  to  serve 
till  regularly  exchanged.  To  this  proposal — ^a  more 
liberal  one  could  hardly  be  made — the  French  only 
answered  by  starting -new  demands,  and  making  new 
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objections.  Among  these,  porhaps,  it  will  sctrody  be 
believed,  that  Moustier,  the  French  commissioner, 
had  the  modesty  to  propose  that  Lord  Wellington 
and  his  army,  lying  in  the  lines  at  Torres  Vedras, 
should  be  reckoned  as  French  prisoners  in  the  propo* 
sed  cartel !  Mr  Mackenrie  answered  with  becomii^ 
spirit,  that  he  would  neither  be  the  medium  through 
which  hia  goyemment  should  be  insuhed  by  such  a 
proposal,  nor  would  he  proceed  in  the  negotiation 
until  this  impertinence  were  atoned  for. 

It  is  needless  to  proceed  fkrther  in  the  elusory  de- 
tail of  a  treaty,  which  Napoleon  had  previously  de- 
termined should  be  brought  to  no  useful  issue.  He 
had  calculated  which  country  could  best  support  the 
absence  of  their  prisoners,  or  rather  to  whom  their 
services  were  of  most  consequence.  He  felt  that 
he  himself,  by  the  conscription,  as  well  as  by  die 
auxiliary  troops  which  he  could  summon  at  pleasure 
from  his  neighbours  or  dependants,  could  always 
command  a  sufficiency  of  men  even  for  his  gigantic 
undertakings ;  while  to  Britain,  whose  soldiers  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a  high  bouiity,  the  deliverance 
j^lt^t  prisoners  was  proportionally  more  valuable. 
Whatever  was  his  view  in  establishing  the  ncgotia^ 
tioii,  which  was  probably  only  to  satisfy  the  French 
army,  by  evincing  a  seeming  interest  in  the  unfortu- 
nate portion  of  their  brethren  in  arins  who  were  jm- 
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mured  in  English  prisons,  they  gave  Way  to  the  €on- ' 
sideration,  that  white  things  remained  as  they  were, 
Britain  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  France. 

Some  proposals  for  a  general  peace  had  been  made 
during  the  conferences  at  Morlaix ;  and  the  British 
govemment  had  stated  three  different  principles, 
any  of  which  they  expressed  themselves  willing  to 
admit  as  a  basis.  These  were,  first,  the  state  of  pos- 
session before  the  war ;  or,  secondly,  the  present  state 
of  possession ;  or,  thirdly,  a  plan  of  reciprocal  com- 
pensations. But  none  of  these  principles  suited  the 
French  government  to  act  upon ;  so  that  the  treaty 
for  a  general  peace,  and  that  for  restoring,  taking 
into  calculation  the  prisoners  on  both  sides,  upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings  to  liberty, 
their  country,  and  their  home,  proved  both  of  them 
altogether  nugatory. 

The  note  of  defiance  was  therefore  resumed,  so  soon 
as  it  had  been  ascertained  that  Britain  would  reject  any 
terms  of  peace  which  were  not  founded  on  equal  and 
liberal  principles.  An  oration  of  Count  Semonville 
demonstrated  that  it  was  all  owing  to  the  persevering 
ambition  of  England  that  Buonaparte  had  been  Abll^ 
ged  to  possess  himself  of  the  sea-coast  of  Europe^ 
that  all  his  encroachments  on  the  land  were  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  her  empire  of  the  seas.  He 
then  demanded,  in  prophetic  fury,  to  know  what  in 
future  would  be  the  bounds  of  possibility.     *^  It  is 
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the  pari  of  England,^  he  said,  ^^  to  reply.  Let  her 
turn  her  eyes  on  the  past,  and  learn  to  judge  from 
thence  the  events  of  the  future.  France  and  Napo- 
leon will  never  change.'" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

View  o/Napoiean's  gigantic  Power  at  the  present  period.-^ 
The  Emprees  Maria  Lauiea  deUvered  of  a  Son^Criticiem 
on  the  Title  given  him,  of  King  of  Rome-^SpecukUiane  in 
regard  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  arising  from  this 
Event. — Retrospect. — Ex^Queen  of  Etruria — Her  severe 
and  unjustifiable  Treatment  by  Napoleon, — Lucien  Buona^ 
parte  is  invited  to  England,  where  he  writes  Epic  Poetry. -^^ 
Attempt  to  deliver  Ferdinand,  defeated. — His  pusillanimitg. 
'^Operations  in  Portugal.^^Betreat  ofMassena — Flew  of 
his  conduct,  as  a  Man  and  as  a  General. — Skill  displayed 
on  both  Sides. — Battles  ofFuentes  d'Onoro  fought  by  Lord 
Wellington — On  the  South  Frontier  of  Portugal,  by  Lord 
Beresford — Of  Barossa,  by  General  Graham — In  all  of 
which  the  English  are  victoriaus.^Enterprise  of  Arroyo^ 
MoHnas. — Spaniards  defeated  under  Blake—Valencia  eap' 
tured  by  the  French,  and  he  and  his  Army  made  Prisoners 
of  War. — Disunion  among  the  French  GeneraIs.^^oseph 
writes  to  Napoleon,  wishing  to  abdi&Ue  the  Throne  of  Spain. 

The  natural  consequences  of  an  oYcrgrown  empire 
were  already  sapping  that  of  Napoleon  ;  for  extent  of 
territory  does  not  constitute  power,  any  more  than 
eorpttlence  in  the  human  frame  constitutes  strength 
or  health ;  and  Napoleon^s  real  authority  was  in  truth 
greater  some  years  before,  than  now  when  his  domi* 
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MMiWMiamnclk enlarged.  ThewnrmSpiBii^iiudD- 
tained  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure^  was 
a  wasting  and  consumrng  sore.  The  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land had  afforded  him  supplies  more  readily,  and  had 
more  the  means  of  doing  so,  when  under  the  domimon 
of  his  brother  Louis,  than,  the  Dutch  now  either  show, 
ed  or  possessed,  when  ranked  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  French  empire.  The  sione  might  be  said  of  the 
states  and  free  towns  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where, 
m  many  instances,  strong  bands  of  smugglers,  dress- 
ed and  armed  as  guerilla  parties,  maintained  a:  de« 
aulCory  war  with  the  officers  of  the  French  customs ; 
and^  moTed  equally  by  national  hatred  and  the  Ictye 
of  gain  won  by  desperate  risks,  made  in  some  districts 
a  kind  of  petty  civil  war.  Yet  though  such  canker- 
worms  gnawed  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  branches 
and  foliage,  to  all  outward  appearance,  extended  a 
broader  shade  than  ever.  It  was  especially  when  a 
formal  annunciation,  both  in  France  and  Austria, 
called  the  good  subjects  of  both  realms  to  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  that  Maria  Louisa  would  soon  give  an 
heir  to  Napoleon,  that  men  who  opened  the  map  of 
Europe  saw  with  fear  and  wonder  the  tremendous 
mhieritanoe  to  which  the  expected  infant  was  likely 
to  succeed. 

The  actual  dominions  of  France,  governed  by. 
Napoleon  in  his  own  proper  right  as  Emperor  of 
the  French,  had  gradually  attained  the  following 
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tattnjnigimt  fimensions.  They  extended,  from  north- 
eaist  to  «oath-west,  from  Travemunde,  on  the  Baltic 
Ocean,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and,  from  norths 
irest  to  south-east,  from  the  Port  of  Brest  to  Terra-*' 
cina,  on  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  territories. 
A  population  of  forty- tWo  millions  of  people,  fitted 
in  various  ways  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  a  state,' 
and  inhabiting,  for  wealth,  richness  of  soil,  and  feli-^, 
eity^  of  climate,  by  far  the  finest  portion  of  the  ciyi* 
Hzed  emrth^  formed  the  immediate  liege  subjects  of 
diis  magnificent  empire. 

Yet' to  stop  here  were  greatly  to  undervaltte  the 
extexit  of  Najtoleon's  power.  We  have  to  add  to  his 
personal  empire  Carniola  and  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
and  also  the  fine  kbgdom  of  Italy.  Then,  in  his- 
eharacter  of  Mediator  of  the  Helvetian  Republic,' 
the  Emperor  exercised  an  almiost  absolute  authority 
m  Switzerland,  which  furnished  him,  though  ynwilU 
iagly,  with  several  fine  regiments  of  auxiliaries.  The 
German  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  though  num- 
bering kings  among  their  league,  were  at  the  slightest 
hint  bound  to  supply  him  each  with  his  prescribed 
quota  of  forces,  with  » readiness  and  an  affectation  of 
seal  very  different  from  the  slack  and  reluctant  man-' 
ner  in  which  they  formerly  supplied  their  paltry  con«« 
liDgents  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Murat,  with  his  Idngdom  of  Naples,  was  at  hi^ 
brother-in-law's  disposal;  and  if^  as  Buonaparte'^ 
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hopes  whispered,  the  Peninsula  should  ultimslriy 
prove  unable  to  resist  the  war  he  waged,  then  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  be  added  to  his  immense  empire, 
bding  now  in  the  state  of  sturdy  and  contumacious 
rebels,  whose  resistance  seemed  in  the  speedy  pros-> 
pect  of  being  finally  subdued.  Thus  an  empire  of 
800,000  square  miles,  and  containing  a  population  of 
85  millions,  in  territory  one  fifth  part,  and  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants  one  half,  of  united  Europe,  was 
either  in  quiet  subjection  to  NapoIeon^s  sceptre,  or  on 
the  point,  as  was  supposed,  of  becoming  so. 

Of  those  who  shared  amongst  them  the  residue  of 
Europe,  and  still  maintained  some  claim  to  ii^de^ 
pendence,  Britain  might  make  the  proud  boast,  that 
she  was  diametrically  in  opposition  to  the  Ruler  of 
the  world ;  that,  in  the  long-continued  strife,  she  had 
dealt  him  injuries  as  deep  as  she  had  ever  received, 
and  had  disdained,  under  any  circumstances,  to  treat 
with  him  on  less  terms  than  those  of  equality.  Not 
to  that  fair  land  be  the  praise,  though  she  sup* 
ported  many  burdens  and  endured  great  losses  ;  but 
to  Providence,  who  favoured  her  efforts  and  strength-^ 
ened  her  resolutions ;  who  gave  her  power  to  up« 
hdld  her  own  good  cause,  which,  in  truth,  was  that 
of  European  independence,  and  courage  to  trust  in 
the  justice  of  Heaven,  when  the  odds  mustered  against 
her  seemed,  in  earthly  calculation,  so  dreadful  as  to 
deprive  the  wise,  of  the  head  to  counsel ;  the  brave, 
of  the  heart  to  resist ! 
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Denmaric,  so  IiM>wexfiil  was  the  voice  which  France 
had  in  h&t  conmEik^  might  ahnost  be  acoomited* 
humbled  to  one  of  the  federative  principalities. 

Sweden  had  but  a  moderate  and  second-rate  de- 
gree <^  power.  She  felt,  as  other  Gennan  natiomiy 
the  withering  btight  of  the  Continental,  or  Anti*so» 
cial  System ;  but,  drcumstanced  as  she  was,  with 
the  possession  of  Swedish  Pomerania  dependent  on 
French  pleasure,  she  had  no  other  remedy  than  to 
wait  her  opportunity* 

Still  more  was  this  the  case  with  Prussia,  through 
all  her  provinces  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  French 
name,  but  whom  the  large  garrisons  which  France 
had  planted  in  her  dominions,  and  the  numerous 
forces  which  she  msuntained  there,  compelled  for 
the  time  to  be  as  submissive  as  a  handmaiden. 
That  the  court  were,  as  noiselessly  as  possiUe,  en« 
d^virouring  to  revive  their  military  establishment ; 
that  they  were  dismissing  the  villains  who  had  sold 
and  betrayed  their  country,  and  replacing  them  by 
age  which  had  been  tried,  or  youth  which  had  wit* 
nessed  the  agony  of  their  country,  and  been  trained 
up  in  thinking,  that  to  avenge  her  was  their  dearest 
duty,  was  true.  True  it  was,  also,  that  the  people 
in  Prussia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  wait- 
ed,  as  for  the  day  dawning,  for  the  hope  of  winning 
hack  their  freedom ;  but  outward  appearances  indi- 
cated nothing  of  these  smothered  hopes,  wishes,  and 
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pfeparations ;  and  the  general  eye  saw  m  Prussia 
duly  a  nation  resigned  to  her  bondage,  without,  i^>- 
{larehtly,  any  hope  of  redemption. 

Austria,  besides  the  terrible  losses  which  the  last 
war  had  brought  upon  her,  was  now  fettered  to  Na> 
poleon  by  a  link  which  gave  the  proud  House  of 
Hapsburg  an  apology  for  the  submission,  or  at  least 
the  observance,  which  she  paid  to  the  sen»in-law  of 
her  Emperor* 

Turkey,  though  she  would  have  had  her  turn,  had 
the  tide  of  fortune  continued  to  keep  the  course  in 
which  it  had  so  long  flowed,  was  not  yet  in  the  way 
of  being  comprehended  in  Napoleon's  plan  of  po- 
litics. 

Russia  was  waging  with  the  Forte  an  impolitic  war 
of  acquisition,  to  realize  some  of  the  selfish  plans  of 
aggrandizement  which  Napoleon  had  assented  to,  or 
perhaps  suggested,  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  But  he  now 
witnessed  them  without  wishing  them  success,  and 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  Austria,  who  unwillingly 
saw  die  ambitious  views  of  Russia  in  these  provinces. 
Of  all  the  continental  states,  therefore,  assuming  even 
the  semblance  of  independence,  Russia  seemed  alone 
to  possess  it  in  reality ;  and  from  late  acts  of  estrange- 
ment, such  as  the  protest  on  the  subject  of  the  Duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  the  reception  of  British  ships  and 
merchandize  into  her  ports,  it  certainly  appeared  that 
a  different  spirit  was  in  the  councils  of  this  great 
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empire  than  had  ruled  them  during  the  meetk^  at 
Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  Yet  there  were  but  few  who 
thought  that  Russia,  in  oppodtion  to  the  whole  oaa^ 
tineht  of  Europe,  would  dare  confront  Napoleon^ 
and  still  fewer,  even  of  the  most  sanguine  politU 
dans,  had  any  deep-grounded  hope  that  her  oppo- 
sition would  be  effectual  Out  of  sudi  a  Cimmerian 
midnight,  to  all  human  Views,  was  the  dayspriag  of 
European  liberty  destined  to  arise. 

America,  happy  in  Ae  Atlantic  which  severed 
her  from  Europe,  now  an  almost  universal  scene  of 
war  or  slavery,  looked  on  in  conscious  security,  and, 
by  reviving  at  this  crisis  disputed  claims  upon  Bri* 
tain,  seemed  to  listen  more  to  the  recollection  of  re- 
cent enmity,  than  of  mutual  language,  manners,  and 
descent* 

Within  a  year  after  her  marriage  with  Napoleon, 
the  young  Empress  was  announced  to  have  been 
taken  with  the  pains  of  labour.  The  case  was  a  diffi* 
colt  and  distressing  one ;  and  the  professional  person 
employed  lost  courage,  and  was  afraid  to  do«what 
was  necessary.  Napoleon  appeared  in  the  apartment, 
and  commanded  him  to  proceed  as  if  the  patient  were 
the  wife  of  an  ordinary  burgess.  She  was  at  length 
successfully  and  safely  delivered  of  a  fine  boy,  which 
Buonaparte,  with  feelings,  doubtless,  as  highly  strung 
us  after  a  battle  gained,  carried  into  the  next  apart- 
ment, and  exhibited  in  triumph  to  the  great  officers 
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and  courtkra,  by  whom  he  was  unanimously  hailed 
King  of  Rome,  the  dignity  which  had  been  destined 
to  the  heir  of  the  Fxench  Republic. 

The  title  did  not,  indeed,  pass  imcriticised*  Some 
^aid,  that  taking  the  r^ftl  designation  firom  a  dty 
wheie  the  very  name  of  king  had  been  accounted  un- 
lucky, had  an  ominous  presage.  Catholics  objected 
to  it,  as  it  necessarily  carried  with  it  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  sacrilegious  violence  which  had  stripped 
the  Pope  of  his  temporal  pOssessiims.  And  kstly,  it 
was  asked  what  chance  there  ever  was  of  the  execu* 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  Italian  constitution,  which, 
after  Napoleon's  death,  guaranteed  the  succession  in 
the  kingdom  pf  Italy  to  some  one  different  from  the 
Emperor  of  France,  when  the  title  of  King  of  Rome 
was  assumed  as  that  of  the  heir  of  the  French  em- 
pire?* 
.  Such  ominous  remarks,  however,  only  circulated 


*  Jests,  as  well  as  serious  observations,  were  made  on  tills  occa- 
^^  Have  you  any  oomxnands  for  France  ?*'  said  a  Frenchman 
at  Naples  to  an  English  friend ;  "  I  shall  be  there  in  two  days." 
<^'  In  France  ?"  answered  his  friend,  "  I  thought  you  were  setting  off 
for  Rome.*'  *'  True ;  but  Rome,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  is  now 
iodissoluUy  united  to  France."  <^  I  have  no  news  to  burthen  you 
with,"  said  his  friend ;  "  but  can  I  do  anything  for  you  in  England  ? 
i  shall  be  there  in  half  an  hour."  "  In  England  ?"  said  the 
Frenchman,  *•'  and  in  lulf  an  hour  I"  ^^  Yes,"  said  his  friend, 
^^  within  that  time  I  shall  be  at  sea,  and  the  sea  has  been  indisso- 
lubly  united  to  the  British  empire." 
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among  the  disaffected,  or  passed  with  anti-iinperial 
jests,  satires,  and  calembouigs,  through  such  saloona 
of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Germain,  as  were  still  tenanted 
by  the  ancient  and  faithful  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  city  of  Paris  made  as  general  a  show 
of  rejoicing  as  they  ever  testified  when  an  heir  was 
bom  io  one  of  their  most  beloved  sovereigns;  de-^ 
putations  with  addresses  came  from  public  bodies 
of  every  description ;  and,  that  flattery  might  sound 
the  very  base  string  of  humility,  the  fashionable  colour 
of  dress  for  the  season  bore  a  name  alluding  to  the 
young  King  of  Rome,  which  delicacy,  if  not  pride, 
ought  to  have  rejected.   But,  perhaps,  the  strangest 
circumstance  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  old  dethro* 
ned  King  of  Spain,  and  his  consort,  undertook  a 
journey,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  personal 
c(«igratuIations  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  to  one  who 
had  deposed,  and  was  detaining  in  prison  their  own 
lineage,  fuid  had  laid  Spain,  their  native  dominions, 
m  blood,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Her* 
cules. 

Niqx>Ieon,  and  his  mate  devoted  admirers,  re- 
joiced in  this  happy  incident,  as  that  which  was 
most  likely,  in  their  eyes,  to  sustain  the  Empire  of 
France,  when  fate  should  remove  him  by  whom  it 
was  founded.  The  protection  of  the  House  of  Aus« 
tria,  and  the  charm  Hung  around  the  child  by  the  high 
fame  of  the  father,  could  not,  it  was  thought,  but  in- 
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sure  a  peaceful  accession  to  the  throne,  and  an  un« 
disturbed  security  in  possessing  it  His  Hfe,  too, 
was  insured  in  future  against  such  fknatios  as  that 
of  Schoenbrun ;  for  what  purpose  would  it  serre  to 
cut  off  the  Emperor^  when  the  empire  was  to  sur- 
vive, and  descend  in  all  its  strength  upon  his  son 
and  heir  ? 

Others  there  w^e,  who  pretmded  that  the  adran- 
ti^esarisbgfrom  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  were 
balanced  by  corresponding  inconveniences.  These 
asserted,  that  several  of  the  French  great  generals 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  in  hopes  that, 
upon  his  death  in  battle,  or  upon  his  natural  decease, 
they,  or  some  of  them,  xKiight,  like  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  share  amongst  them  the  ample 
succession  of  kingdoms  and  principalities  which  were 
likely  to  become  the  property  of  the  strongest  and 
bravest,  in  the  lottery  which  might  be  expected  to 
take  place  on  the  death  of  the  great  favourite  of  For- 
tune. These  great  soldiers^  it  was  surmised,  being 
cut  short  of  this  fair  prospect,  would  no  longer  have 
the  same  motives  for  serving  the  living  Napoleon, 
whose  inheritance  at  his  death  was  now  to  descend, 
like  the  patrimony  of  a  peasant  or  burgess,  in  the 
regular  and  lawM  line  of  inheritance.  But.  the 
politicians  who  argued  thus,  did  not  suflBdently  re- 
gard the  pitch  of  superiority  which  Napoleon  had  ^ 
tained  over  those  around  him ;  his  habit  of  absolute 
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oomniaiid,  thrirs  of  implicit  obedience ;  and  the  small 
likelihood  there  was  of  any  one  who  serred  under 
him  Tenturing  to  incur  his  displeasure,  and  the  risk 
of  losing  the  rank  and  fortune  which  most  had  ac- 
tually obtttned,  by  showing  any  marks  of  coldness 
or  dissatisfaction,  on  account  of  the  disappointment 
of  distant  and  visionaty  hopes. 

Thare  were  others  who  augured  different  conse- 
quences, firom  the  tfkct  of  the  same  event  on  the 
feelings  of  Buonapartb^s  enemies,  both  open  and  un- 
avowed.  It  had  been  a  general  belief,  and  certainly 
was  founded  on  probability,  that  the  immense  but 
ill-constracted  empire  which  Napoleon  had  erected 
would  fall  to  pieces,  so  soon  as  it  was  not  kept  steady 
and  compact  by  the  fear  and  admiration  of  his  per- 
sonal talents.  Hence  the  damp  cast  by  persons  af- 
fecting a  wke  caution,  upon  the  general  desire  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  France.  They  enlarged  upon 
the  invindble  talent,  upon  the  inevitable  destinies  of 
Napoleon  personally ;  but  they  consoled  the  more  im- 
patient patriots,  by  counselling  them  to  await  his 
death,  before  making  a  daring  attempt  to  vindicate 
their  free&m.  Such  counsels  were  favourably  listen- 
ed to,  because  men  are,  in  spite  of  themselves,  always 
.  willing  to  listen  to  prudent  arguments,  when  they 
tend  to  postpone  desperate  risks.  But  this  species  of 
argument  was  ended,  when  the  inheritance  of  despot- 
ism seemed  ready  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
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son  in  direct  descent  There  was  no  termkift^ 
seal  to  the  melancholy  prospect,  nor  was  it  easy  for 
the  Odost  lukewarm  of  patriots  to  assign  any  longer  a 
reason  for  patting  off  till  Napoleon^s  death  the  reost* 
ance  which  to-day  demanded.  Under  these  variow 
lights  was  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  considered ; 
and  it  may  after  all  remain  a  matter  of  doubt,  whetheit 
the  blessing  of  a  son  and  heir,  acceptable  as  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  to  his  domestic  feelings,  was 
politically  of  that  advantage  to  him  which  the  Empe- 
ror of  France  unquestionably  expected. 

And  now,  before  we  begin  to  trace  the  growing 
differences  betwixt  France  and  Russia,  which  speeds 
ily  led  to  such  important  consequences,  we  may 
briefly  notice  some  circumstances  connected  with 
Spain  and  with  Spanish  affairs,  though  the  two  in- 
cidents  which  we  are  to  mention  first,  are  rather  of 
a  detached  and  insulated  nature. 

The  first  of  these  refers  to  the  Ex-Queen  of  Eteu- 
ria,  a  daughter,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  Charles, 
King  of  Spain,  and  a  sister  of  Ferdinand.  Upon  this 
Princess  and  her  son  Buonaparte  had  settled  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  or  Tuscany.  Preparatory  to  the 
fiayonne  intrigue,  he  had  forcibly  deprived  her  of 
this  dignity,  in  ordcfr  to  offer  it  as  an  indemnification 
to  Ferdinand  for  the  cession,  which  he  proposed  to 
that  unhappy  Prince,  of  the  inheritance  of  Spain. 
Having  contrived  to  obtain  that  cession  without  any 
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coinpenBatk>n,  Buonaparte  resenred  Etruria  to'lnm-*' 
sdf,  and  retained  die  late  Queen  as  a  hostage.  For 
some  timQ  Ae  was  permitted  to  reside  with  her  pa- 
rents at  Compdgne ;  but  afterwards,  under  pretext  of 
conducting  her  to  Parma,  she  was  escorted  to  Niee» 
and  there  subjected  to  the  ilbvere  TigiUmce  of  the  poK 
Koe.  The  Princess  appears  to  have  been  quicker  in 
her  feelings  than  die  greater  part  of  h«r  family,  wMek 
does  not,  indeed,  ai^e  any  violent  degree  of  sensibi* 
Hty.  Terrified,  however,  and  alarmed  at  the  situatimi 
in  which  she  found  herself,  she  endeavoured  to  effect 
an  escape  into  England.  Two  gentlemen  of  her  reti- 
nue were  i^nt  to  Hdland,  for  the  purpose  of  arrangbg 
her  ffight,  but  her  project  was  discovered.  On  the 
16th  April  1811,  officers  of  police  and  gens  d^armes 
broke  into  the  remdence  of  the  Queen  at  Nice,  sebed 
her  person  and  papers,  and,  after  detaining  her  in  cus- 
tody for  two  months,  and  threatemng  to  try  her  by 
a  military  tribunal,  they  at  length  intimated  to  her 
a  sentrace,  condemning  her,  with  hw  dai^hter,  (bar 
son  had  been  left  very  much  indisposed  at  Com- 
prigne,)  to  be 'detained  close  prisoners  in  a  monas« 
tery  at  Rotne,  to  which  she  was  compelled  to  repair 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  notice  of  her 
doom.  Her  two  agoits,  who  had  been  previously 
Blade  prisoners,  were  sent  to  Paris.  They  were  eon* 
demned  to  deaA  by  amilitary  commission,  and  were 
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iHNmgbli  out  for  that  purpose-to  the  plain  of  Grea- 
nelle.  One  ms  shot  on  the  spot,  and  pardon  was  ex- 
tended to  his  companion  nhm  he  .was  ahout  to  suf«-- 
far  the  same  punishment.  The  mental  agony  of  the 
poor  man  had, 'however,  adBseted  the  sources  of  life^ 
and  he  died  within  a  fisw  days  afler  the  reprteye^ 
The  severity  of  tida  conduct  towards  a  Priaeess,*-^ 
Queen  indeedy-^who  had  phued  her  percKB^  in  NapoK 
leon^s  hands,  under  the  eaqpi^diadim.  that  her  liboKf;^ 
at  least  dioiddncrt  be  afaeidged^^aa  e<ittalfy  a  breach 
of  justice^  huniai^»  and  g^lkmanljlse  ewirtesy^ 

It  is  curious,  Ibat  about  the  same  liuM>  wiien  N4l« 
poison  treated  iHA  so:  vauch  cruell^y  a fys&gBkmA 
independent  Frinoess^  merely  becawKie  ijb^  expi^sed 
a  denre  to  exchange  her  x^deiu^e  {fiofix  ^France  to 
Eni^and,  Us  own  brodier  Lucien  .was  receiy^  with 
hospitaUty  in  that  island^  so  heartily  detestedii  sofie^ 
^p&f^  devojfced  to  the  &le  of  a  second  Carthage^ 
]NapoIeon»  who  was  always  reiolute  in  considering 
the  princes  of  his  own  blood  as  the  fint  slaves  in  the 
stile,  hod  become  ^  late  very  urgeiA  w»t^  Lueien  to 
iSfifom  hifl  wife,  and  unite  him^sif  with  sme  of  the 
teyal  fiuniGea  on  the  C<Mpijtineiitk  or  at  least  to  agree 
to  bestow  Ae  hand  of  his  dai^hter  upon  yo^ng  Fev- 
dinaad  of  Spain,  who  had  xiam  in  favouip  I^  his  b^ 
baviour  oaan  occasion  immediately  to  be  meptioQudr 
But  Luden,  determined  $t  thia  time  not  J^  cmm^ 
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liimself  or  his  fiunily  with  the  oareer  of  Ug  relatire^s 
ambition,  resdyed  to  settle  in  America,  and  place 
the  Atlantic  betwixt  himsdf  and  the  importiuiities 
of  bis  Imperial  brother.  He  applied  to  the  British 
minister  at  Sardinia  for  a  pass,  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  him  to  his  govamment  On  this 
second  application,  he  was  invited  to  England,  where 
he  wa^permitted  to  live  in  freedom  upon  his  parok, 
one  officer  only  having  a  superintoidenoe  of  his  move- 
moits  and  correspondence.  These  were  in  every  re- 
spect blamdess ;  and  the  ex-statesman,  who  had  play- 
ed so  distu^iashed  a  part  in  the  great  revolutionary 
game,  was  fbimd  able  to  amuse  himself  widi  the  com- 
position of  an  ej^c  poem  on  the  subject  of  Charle- 
magne;— somewhat  more  harmlessly  than  did  his 
brother  Napoleon,  in  endeavouring  again  to  rebuild 
and  consolidate  the- vast  empire  of  the  son  of  Pepin. 
Another  intrigue  of  a  singular  charad;er,  and 
which  terminated  in  an  unexpected  manner,  origina- 
ted in  an  attempt  of  the  English  ministry  to  achieve 
the  liberty  of  Ferdinand,  the  lawful  King  of  Spain. 
A  royal  and  a  popular  party  had  begun  to  show 
themselves  in  that  distracted  country,  and  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  patriots  from  uniting  their  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  the  object  of  most  engrossing  im- 
portance, the  recovery,  namely,  of  their  eountry, 
fiom  the  intruding  monarch  and  the  French  armies. 
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The  English  government  were  naturally  persuaded 
that  Ferdinand,  to  whose  name  his  subjects  were  so 
strongly  attached,  would  be  desirous  and  capable  of 
pladng  himself,  were  he  at  liberty,  at  their  head,  put- 
ting an  end  to  their  disputes  by  his  authority,  and 
giving  their  efforts  an  impulse,  which  could  be  coiti- 
municated  by  no  one  but  the  King  of  Spain,  to  the 
Spanish  nation.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  had  the 
government  of  England  known  the  real  character  of 
this  prince,  a  wish  for  his  deliverance  from  France, 
or  his  presence  in  Spain,  would  have  been  the  last 
which  they  would  have  formed.  This  misapprehen- 
sion, however,  was  natural,  and  was  acted  upon. 

A  Piedmontese,  of  Irish  extraction,  called  the  Ba* 
ron  Kolli,  (or  Eelly,)  the  selected  agent  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  was  furnished  with  some  diamonds 
and  valuable  articles,  under  pretext  of  disposing  of 
which  he  was  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Prince,  then 
a  prisoner  at  Valen^ay,  where  his  chief  amusement,  it 
is  believed,  was  embroidering  a  gown  and  petticoat,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Kolli  was  then  to 
have  informed  the  Prinee  of  his  errand,  effected  Fer- 
dinand's escape  by  means  of  confederates  among  the 
royalist  party,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  coast,  where 
a  small  squadron  awaited  the  event  of  the  enterprise, 
designed  to  carry  the  Kbg  of  Spain  to  Gibraltar, 
or  whither  else  he  chose.  In  March  1810,  Kolli  was 
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put  ashore  in  Qaiberon  Bay,  whoice  he  went  to  Pa^ 
ris,  to  prepare  for  his  enterprise.  He  was  discovered, 
however,  by  the  police,  and  arrested  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  setting  out  for  VaUen^ay.  Some  at« 
tempts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with  the 
scheme,  of  which  his  papers  enabled  the  police  tp 
comprehend  the  general  plan,  keeping  communica* 
tion  at  the  same  time  with  the  French  minister.  As 
he  disdained  to  undertake  this  treacherous  character, 
Kolli  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  while  a  person, — the  same  who  betrayed 
his  principal,  and  whose  exterior  in  some  degree  an* 
swered  the  description  of  the  British  emissary, — ^was 
aent  to  represent  him  at  the  castle  of  Valengay. 

But  Ferdiuand,  either  suspicious  of  the  snare  which 
was  laid  for  him,  or  poor-spirited  enough  to  prefer  a 
safe  bondage  to  a  brave  risk  incurred  for  liberty,  would 
not  listen  to  the  j^upposed  agent  of  Britain,  and  in- 
deed denounced  the  pi'etended  Kolli  to  Barthemy, 
the  governor  of  the  castle.  The  false  Kolli,  there- 
fore, returned  to  Paris,  while  the  real  one  remained 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  till  the  capture  of  Paris 
by  the  allies.  Ferdinand  took  credit,  in  a  letter  to 
Buonaparte,  for  having  resisted  the  temptation  held 
out  to  him  by  the  British  government,  who  had,  as 
he  pathetically  observed,  abused  his  name,  and  oc- 
casioned, by  doing  so,  the  shedding  of  much  blood 
in  Spain.    He  again  manifested  his  ardent  wish  to 
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beeonie  the  adopted  son  of  the  Emperor ;  his  hop^ 
that  the  author  and  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  deli<^ 
ver  him  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment ; 
and  concluded  with  a  hint,  that  he  was  extreme^ 
desirous  to  leave  Valen9ay,  a  residence  which  had 
nothing  about  it  but  what  was  unpleasant,  and  was 
not  in  any  respect  fitted  for  him.  The  hint  of  Fer^ 
dinand  about  a  union  with  Buonaparte^s  family, 
probably  led  to  the  fresh  importunity  on  the  Empe- 
ror^s  part,  which  induced  Lucien  to  leave  Italy. 
Ferdinand  did  not  obtain  the  change  of  residence 
be  dewed,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  profited  in 
any  way  by  his  candour  tow^ds  his  keeper,  ex- 
cepting that  he  evaded  the  strict  confinement,  ot 
yet  worse  fate,  to  which  he  might  have  been  con- 
demned, had  he  imprudently  confided  in  the  false 
Baron  Kolli. 

In  Portugal,  the  great  struggle  betwixt  Massena 
and  Wellington,  upon  which,  as  we  formerly  obser- 
ved, the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed,  had  been  final- 
ly decided  in  favour  of  the  English  general.  This 
advantage  was  attained  by  no  assistance  of  the  ele- 
ments,— ^by  none  of  those  casual  occurrences  which 
are  called  chances  of  war,— -by  no  dubious,  or  even 
venturous  risks, — ^by  the  decision  of  no  single  battle 
lost  or  won ;  but  solely  by  the  superiority  of  one 
great  general  over  another,  at  the  awful  game  in 
which  neither  had  yet  met  a  rival 
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For  nMte  Aanfimr  mondis,  Massem^  with  «b  fine 
an  army  as  had  ever  left  France,  by  looking  at  tba 
irapcq^ble  lines  with  which  the  British  forces,  so 
greatly  mferior  in  numerical  strength,  were  covering 
Lisbon,  the  otgect  of  his  expedition.  To  assail  ia 
such  a  position  troops,  whose  yaloinr  he  had  ftlt  al 
Busaco,  would  have  been  throwing  away  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers ;  and  to  retreat,  was  to^abandon  the  en* 
terprise  which  his  master  had  entrusted  to  him> 
with  a  confidence  in  his  skill  and  his  good  fortune, 
wUdi  must,  in  that  case,  have  been  thereafter 
sorely  abated*  Massena  tried  every  effort  whidi 
military  skill  could  supply,  to  draw  his  foe  out  of 
his  jdace  of  advantage.  He  threatened  to  carry  the 
war  across  the  Tagus-— he  threatened  to  extend  his 
army  towards  Oporto;  but  each  demonstration  he 
made  had  been  calculated  upon  and  anticipated  by 
his  antagonist,  and  was  foiled  almost  without  an  ef- 
fort. At  length,  exhausted  by  the  want  of  supplies, 
and  the  interruption  of  his  communications,  after 
lying  one  month  at  Alenquer,  Massaia  retreated  to 
Santarem,  as  preferable  winter-quarters ;  but,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  he  found  that  these  were  equaL 
ly  untenable,  and  became  fully  sensible,  that  if  he 
desired  to  save  the  remnant  of  a  sickly  and  dimi* 
nished  army,  it  must  necessarily  be  by  a  speedy 
retroat. 
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Tkis  celebrated  moYement,  deduTe  of  die  fSite  of 
the  campaign^  commenced  about  the  4th  of  March. 
There  are  two  different  pomts  in  which  Massena^a 
conduct  may  be  regarded,  and  they  differ  as  light  and 
darkness.  If  it  be  considered  in  the  capacity  of  that 
of  a  human  bebg,  the  indignant  reader,  were  we  to 
detail  the  horrors  which  he  permitted  his  soldiers  to 
perpetrate,  would  almost  deny  his  title  to  the  name. 
It  is  a  vulgar  superstition,  that  when  the  Enemy  of 
mankind  is  invoked,  and  appears,  he  destroys  in  hi« 
retreat  the  building  which  has  witnessed  the  appari* 
don.  It  seemed  as  if  the  French,  in  leavii^  Portu- 
gal, were  determined  that  ruins  alone  should  remain 
to  show  they  had  once  Txen  there.  Military  license 
was  let  loose  in  its  most  odious  and. frightful  shape, . 
and  the  crimes  which  were  committed  embraced  all 
that  is  hotrible  to  humanity.  But  if  a  curtain  is 
dropped  on  these  horrors,  and  Massena  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  military  leader,  his  retreat,  perhaps,  did 
him  as  much  honour  as  any  of  the  great  achieve* 
ments  which  formerly  had  made  his  name  famous. 
If  he  had  been  rightly  called  Fortune^ii  favourite,  he 
now  showed  that  his  reputation  did  not  depend  on 
her  smile,  but  could  be  maintained  by  his  own  ta* 
lents,  while  she  shone  on  other  banners.  In  re* 
treating  through  the  north  of  Portugal,  a  rugged 
and  mountainous  country,  he  was  followed  by  Lord 
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Wdyglm,  who  alkwed  hiin  not  a  mom&ki^s  roipite. 
The  moYements  of  the  troops  to  those  who  under- 
stood, and  had  the  calmness  to  consider  them,  were 
as  regalar  consequences  of  each  other,  as  occur  in  the 
game  of  chess. 

The  French  were  repeatedly  seen  drawn  up  on 
ground  where  it  seemed  impossible  to  dislodge  them ; 
and  as  often  the  bayonets  of  a  British  column,  whidi 
had  marched  by  some  distant  route,  were  obsenred 
twinkling  in  the  direction  of  their  flank,  intimating 
that  their  line  was  about  to  be  turned.  But  this  was 
only  the  signal  for  Massena  to  recommence  his  retreat, 
which  he  did  before  the  English  troops  could  come 
up ;  nor  did  he  fail  again  .to  halt  where  opportunity 
offered,  until  again  dislodged  by  his  sagacious  and 
persevering  pursuer.  At  length,  the  French  were 
£urly  driven  out  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  except- 
ing the  garrison  in  the  frontier  town  of  Almeida,  isi 
which  Lord  Wellington  formed  first  the  blockade, 
and  afterwards  the  siege. 

So  soon  as  he  escaped  from  the  limits  of  Portugal, 
Massena  hastened  to  draw  together  such  reinforce- 
ments as  he  could  obtidn  in  Castile,  collected  once 
more  a  large  force,  and  within  about  a  fortnight 
after  he  had  effected  his  retreat,  resumed  the  of- 
foisive,  with  the  view  of  relieving  Almeida,  which 
was  the  sole  trophy  remaining  to  show  his  triumph- 
ant advance  in  the  preceding  season.     Lord  Wei- 
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Kfigton  did  not  rcfose  the  batde,  which  took  [^aoe 
on  the  5th  of  May,  near  Fuentes  d^Onoro.  The 
conflict  was  well  disputed,  but  the  French  genend 
aostained  a  defeat,  notwithstanding  his  superiori^ 
of  numbers,  and  particularly  of  cavalry.  He  thai  re^ 
Created  from  the  Portuguese  frontier,  havmg  previ- 
oosly  sent  imlers  for  the  eyacoation  of  Almeida  Iry 
the  ganrison,  which  the  French  commandant  exeeu^ 
ted  with  mudi  dexterity. 

On  the  more  southern  frontier  of  Portugal,  L<Mrd 
Beresferd  fought  also  a  dreadful  and  sanguinary 
batde.  The  action  was  in  some  measure  indedsiTe^ 
but  Soult,  who  commanded  the  Frendi,  fidled  in 
obtaining  such  a  success  as.  enaUed  him  to  acooiBh 
plish  his  object,  which  was  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Badajos.  In  Portugal,  therefore,  and  along  its 
frontiers,  the  British  had  been  unifinrmly  successfiil, 
and  their  countrymen  at  home  began  once  mwe  to 
4>pen  their  ears  to  the  suggestions  of  hope  and  cou- 
rage. 

Cadiz,  also,  the  remaining  bulwark  of  the  par 
triots,  had  been  witness  to  a  splendid  action.  Gene- 
^  ral  Graham,  with  a  body  of  Pritish  troops,  had  sal- 
lied out  from  the  garrison  in  March  1811,  and  de- 
tained a  victory  upon  the  heights  of  Barossa,  which, 
had  he  been  properly  seconded  by  the  Spanish  Gene- 
ral Lapena,  would  have  been  productive  of  a  serious 
influence  upon  the  events  of  the  siege ;  and  which, 
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tveik  AoQgfa  it  remaed  impttfiNSt,  gsre  heart  md 
confidenee  to  the  besieged,  and  struck  a  perpetual 
damp  into  the  benegera,  who  fimnd  themadTea  beaiA- 
edinthwoimposiliQii.  There  had  been  much  figfal^ 
ing  through  Spain  with  variouareaulta.  But  if  we  dame 
tenture  to  nae  audi  an  emblem,  the  bosh,  though 
bttndng,  waanototmaumed,  and  Spain  cMtinued  thai 
sort  of  gowal  renatance  which  seemed  to  begin  aC- 
tar  all  uaual  means  of  regular  opposition  had  fiifled, 
aa  Nature  often  musters  her  atreikgth  to  combat  a 
disease  which  the  medical  asdstants  hare  pronoun* 
cedmortaL 

Catalonia,  though  her  strong»-holds  were  lost, 
continued,  under  the  command  of  De  Lacy  and 
D^Eroles,  to  gain  occasional  advantages  over  the 
enemy ;  and  Spun  saw  Figueras,  one  of  her  strong- 
est fortresses,  recovered  by  the  bold  stratagem  of 
Rovira,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  commander  of  a 
guerilla  party.  Being  instantly  besieged  by  die 
I^nch,  and  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  the  place 
was  indeed  speedily  regained ;  but  the  possibility  of 
its  beii^  taken,  was,  to  Ae  peculiarly  tenadous  spirit 
<^the  Spaniards,  more  encoura^ng  than  its  recap- 
ture was  matter  of  dismay. 

But  dueiy  the  auxiliary  British,  with  the  Portn* 
guese,  who,  trained  by  the  care  of  Lord  fieresford, 
were  fit  to  sustain  their  part  in  line  by  the  side  of 
^ir  allies,  showed  that  they  were  conducted  in  a 
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different  spirit  from  that  which  made  their  leaden  ift  ^ 
former  expeditions  stand  with  one  foot  on  sea  and 
one  on  hmd,  never  venturing  from  the  sight  of  the 
ocean,  as  if  they  led  amphibious  creatures,  who  re- 
quured  the  use  of  both  elements  to  secure  thdr  ezut- 
enoe ;  and  the  scheme  of  whosg  campaign  was  to  rout 
and  repel,  as  they  best'could,  the  attacks  of  the  ene- 
my, but  sdidom  to  venture  upon  anticipating  or  dis^ 
concerting  his  plans.  To  protect  GaUda,  for  ex- 
ample, when  invaded  by  the  French,  Lord  Wellii^ 
to]lk,  though  with  a  much  inferior  army  than  he  was 
well  aware  could  be  brought  against  him,  formed  the 
blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  thus  compelUng  the 
enemy  to  desist  from,  their  proposed  attempt  on  that 
province,  and  to  concentrate  their  forces  for  the  relief 
of  that  important  place.  Such  a  concentration  could 
not,  in  the  condition. of  the  French  armies,  be  ef- 
fected without  much  disadvantage.  It  aff<»ded 
breathing  c^ce  for  all  the  guerillas,  and  an  opportu- 
nity which  they  never  neglected,  of  acting  with  thdr 
usual  courage  and  sagacity  against  small  parties  and 
cohvoys  of  the  French,  as  well  as  that  of  seising  upon 
any  posts  which  the  enemy  might  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  imperfectly  defended.  And  when  the  French 
had  collected  their  whole  force  to  overwhelm  the 
British  general  and  his  forces,  Marmont  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  former  withdraw  from  the 
presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  with  as  much  oalmness 
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and  security  as  if  mardiing  through  a  peaceful  coun* 
try, 

Nothiog  remained  for  the  French  general,  save 
to  detail  in  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur,  what  must 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  English  but  for  their 
hasty  and  precipitate  flight,  when  the  well-concerted 
and  boldly-executed  enterprise  of  Arroyo-Mofinos, 
convinced  him  to  his  cost  that  a  retreat  was  no  rout. 
In  this  village  upwards  of  1400  French  were  taken 
prisoners,  at  a  moment  when  they  least  expected  to  be 
attacked.  This  little  action  showed  a  spirit  of  ha« 
i»trd,  a  dispoi^tion  to  assume  the  offensive,  which  the 
French  did  not  expect  from  the  British  forces ;  kod 
they  were,  for  the  first  time,  foiled  in  their  own  mi* 
Mtary  qualities  of  vigilance,  enterprise,  and  activity; 
In  Britain,  also,  the  nation  perceived  that  tbdr 
army  showed  the  same  courage  and  the  same  supe- 
riority, which  had  been  considered  as  the  exdusive 
property  of  their  gallant  sailors.  The  French  were 
defeated  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltan  by  the  Spanish 
General  Ballasteros,  and  their  general,  Godinet, 
blew  out  his  own  brains,  rather  than  &ce  the  ac- 
count, to  whidi  Soult,  his  commander*in-chief,  was 
about  to  summon  hiin.  Tari&,  in  the  same  quar- 
ter, was  defended  successfully  by  a  gnnlaon  of 
mingled  Spaniards  aiid  British,  and  the  Fien^  were 
computed  to  have  lost  before  it  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  French  discipline  conti- 
nued to  render  them  superior  over  the  patriots, 
wherever  the  latter  eould  be  brought  to  face  them  in 
anything  lesembling  a  pitched  battle.  Thus  Blake, 
after  a  gaUant  action,  was  totally  ddeated  near  Mur* 
nedro,  and  that  town  itself  fell  into  possession  of  the 
enemy.  A  more  severe  consequence  of  the  battle  ef 
Oeana,  as  that  disastrous  action  was  termed,  was  the 
capture  of  Valenda,  where  Blake,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  army,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

But  amid  those  vicissitudes  of  good  or  bad  fortune, 
Spain  continued  to  Buonaparte  the  same  harassing 
and  exhaustii^  undertaking,  which  it  had  been  al- 
most from  the  commencement  Sickness  and  want 
made  more  ravages  amongst  the  French  troops  than 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  though  that  did  not  lie  idle. 
Many  of  the  ^tricts  are  unhealthy  to  strangers ; 
but  of  these,  as  wdl  as  others,  it  was  necessary  &r 
the  invaders  to  retain  possession.  There,  wnile  wb- 
merous  deaths  happened  among  the  troops,  the  gue- 
rillas watched  the  remnant,  until  sickness  and  fati^e 
had  reduced  the  garrisons  to  a  number  insnffieient 
fi>r  defence,  and  then  pounced  upon  them  like  birds 
of  ptiey  on  a  &Ilen  animal,  upon  whom  they  have 
been  long  in  attendance. 

Besides,  disunion  continued  to  reign  among  the 
Frenehgenerabk  Joseph,  although  in  poistU  of  p^wer 
the  very  shadow  of  what  a  king  ouglit  to  be,  had  spa- 
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lit  eBoagh  to  resent  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
phM^ed  amid  the  haughty  mUitary  chiefs^  who  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  beside  the  Emperor,  and 
listened  to  no  commands  save  those  emanating  from 
Paris.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  a  letter,  accompany- 
ing a  formal  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  un* 
less  he  was  to  be  placed  in  more  complete  authority 
than  even  the  orders  of  Napoleon  himself  had  hither- 
to enabled  him  to  attain.  But  the  prospect  of  a  North- 
em  war  approadbing  nearer  and  nearer.  Napoleon  was 
mduced  to  postpone  his  brother^s  request,  although 
so  pressing^y  urged,  and  Spain  was  in  some  measure 
kft  to  its  fiite  dnmig  the  still  mace  uigent  evwrti  of 
the  Russian  campaign. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Metraspect  of  the  Cause9  leading  to  the  Rupture  wi^  Rusna-^ 
originate  in  the  Treaty  of  TUsit, — Russia's  alleged  Rea* 
wms  of  Complaint, — Arguments  of  Napoleon's  CouneiUors 
Qgffimt  War  with  Rntsia^Fouehi  isi,  against  the  War^ 
Presents  a  Memorial  to  Napoleon  upon  the  Subject — His 
Answer.-^Napoleon's  Views  in  favour  of  the  War,  as  urged 
to  his  various  Advisers. 


We  are  now  approaching  the  verge  of  that  fated 
year,  when  Fortune,  hitherto  unwearied  in  her  par- 
tiality towards  Napoleon,  turned  first  upon  himself, 
personally,  a  clouded  and  stormy  aspect.  Losses  he 
had  sustained  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  he  could 
still  remark,  as  when  he  first  heard  of  the  defeat  at 
Trafalgar,—"  I  was  not  there — I  could  not  be 
everywhere  at  once.*"  But  he  was  soon  to  experience 
misfortunes,  to  the  narrative  of  which  he  could  not 
apply  this  proud  commentary.  The  reader  must  be 
first  put  in  remembrance  of  the  causes  of  the  inci- 
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pi^t  qoarr^l  betwixt  the  empufe  of  Fnmce  and  tkftt 
of  Russia. 

Notwithstandii^  the  subsequent  personal  intr« 
macy  which  took  place  betwixt  the  two  soveragns, 
and  which  for  fire  years  prevented  the  springing  up 
of  any  enmity  betwixt  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  the 
seeds  of  that  quarrel  were,  nevertheless,  to  be  found 
in  the  treaty  of  pacification  of  Ttbit  itself.  Russia, 
lying  remote  firom  aggression  in  every  other  part  of 
her  immense  territory,  is  open  to  injury  on  that  im- 
portant western  frontier  by  which  she  is  united  with 
Europe,  and  in  those  possesions  by  virtue  of  which 
she  daims  to  be  a  member  of  the  European  republic. 
The  partition  of  Poland,  unjust  as  it  was  in  every 
point  of  view,  was  a  measure  of  far  greater  import- 
ance to  Russia  than  either  to  Austria  or  Prussia ; 
for,  while  that  state  possessed  its  former  semi-bar- 
barous and  stOTmy  independence,  it  lay  interposed 
in  a  great  measure  betwixt  Russia  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  or,  in  other  words,  betwixt  her  and  the  civil- 
ized world.  Any  revolution  which  might  restore 
Poland  to  the  independence,  for  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  not  ceased  to  sigh,  would  have  effectually 
thrust  the  Czar  back  upon  his  forests,  destroyed  his 
interest  and  influence  in  European  affairs,  and  re- 
duced him  comparatively  to  the  rank  of  an  Asiatic 
sovereign.  This  liberation  of  their  country,  and  the 
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reiiBia&  of  its  dismembcved  provinces  under  a  na- 
tional constitution,  was  what  the  Poles  expected 
firom  Buonaparte.  For  this  they  crowded  to  his 
standard  after  the  battle  of  Jena ;  and  althoi]^  he 
was  too  cautious  to  promise  anything  explicitly  con« 
ceming  the  restoration  of  Fobnd  to  its  rank  among 
naticms,  yet  most  of  bis  measures  indicated  a  future 
purpose  of  accomplishing  that  work.  Thus»  when 
those  Poiistk  provinces  which  had  fallen  to  the  por- 
tion of  Prussia,  were  formed  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  as  an  independent  prindpality ,  and  the  sovor 
reignty  was  conferred,  not  without  a  secret  meaning, 
on  the  King  of  Saxony,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
monarchs  of  Poland,  what  could  this  be  supposed  to 
indicate,  save  the  commencement  of  an  independent 
state,  to  which  might  be  added,  as  opportunity  occur- 
red, the  remaining  districts  of  Poland  which  had 
been  seized  upon  by  Austria  and  Russia?  ^^  To 
what  purpose,"'  asked  those  statesmen,  who  belong- 
ed to  the  old  Russian  or  Anti-Gallican  party  in  the 
empire,  ^'  are  those  stipulations  for  a  free  military 
road  and  passage  of  troops  from  Saxony,  to  Warsaw 
and  its  territory,  through  Silesia,  if  it  is  not  that 
France  may  preserve  the  means  of  throwing  an  over« 
powiering  force  into  the  Duchy,  so  soon  as  it  shall ' 
be  heft  pleasure  to  undo  the  work  of  the  sage  Cathe* 
rine,  by  depriving  Russia  of  those  rich  Polishprc-* 
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Tinces,  vhkh  her  policy  had  added  to  the  empbe  ? 
Wherefore,^  asked  the  same  persons,  ^^shotdd  there 
have  been  a  special  article  in  the  same  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, that  France  should  retain  Dantnc  until  a  mari- 
time peace,  unless  it  was  to  serve  as  a  place  of  arms 
in  the  event  of  a  new  war  with  Russia,  the  probabi- 
lity of  which  Napoleon,  therefore,  must  certainly 
have  calculated  upon,  even  at  the  vexy  moment  when 
he  cultivated  such  cbse  personal  intimacy  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  T* 

These  suspicions  were  considerably  increased  by 
the  articles  of  peace  ocmcluded  with  Austria  at 
Schooibrun.  By  that  treaty  all  Western  Galieia,  to- 
gether widi  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  other  territotief, 
were  disjoined  from  Austria,  and  added  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Wiirsaw,  markbg,  it  was  supposed,  still  iar- 
^ler  the  intention  of  Napoleon,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, to  restore  in  its  integrity  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Poland,  of  which  Russia  alone  now  held  the  fiill 
share  allotted  to  her  by  the  partition  treaties. 

Other  causes  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  oU 
Russians,  a  numerous  and  strong  party  in  the  empilB, 
which  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  laige 
landholders,  felt,  as  they  had  done  under  the  Empe- 
ror Paul,  much  distress,  national  and  personal,  frcrni 
the  interruption  of  the  British  trade  by  Buonaparte^s 
Continental  System.  Their  timber,  their  pitch,  their 
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potash,  their  hemp,  Ad  other  bulky  and  weighty 
commodities,  the  ehief  produce  of  their  estates,  for 
which  the  British  had  been  ready  customers,  remain- 
ed on  their  hands,  while  they  were  deprived  of  the 
colonial  produce  and  manufactures  of  Britain,  which 
they  were  wont  to  receive  in  exchange  for  those  arti- 
des,  with  mutual  profit  and  convenience  to  both  par- 
ties. It  was  in  vain  that,  to  reconcile  them  to  this 
state  of  interdiction,  they  saw  in  the  speeches  and  de- 
crees of  Buonaparte,  tirades  about  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  the  maritime  tyranny  of  England.  It  seem- 
ed an  ill-omened  species  of  liberation,  which  b^an 
by  the  destruction  of  their  commerce  and  impoverish- 
ment of  their  estates ;  and  the  Russian  Boyards  could 
no  more  comprehend  the  declamation  of  Buonaparte 
against  the  English,  than  the  millers  of  the  Ebro 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  denunciation  of  Don 
Quixote  against  their  customers.  These  magnates  only 
saw  that  the  Ruler  of  France  wished  them  to  submit 
to  great  commercial  distress  and  inconvenience,  in  <n> 
der  to  accelerate  his  plan  of  ruining  Great  Britun, 
lifter  which  achievement  he  might  find  it  a  more 
easy  undertaking  to  destroy  their  own  natural  im- 
portance as  a  European  power,  by  re-establishing 
Poland,  and  resuming  the  fertile  provinces  on  the 
western  boundary ;  thus  leading  the  Russian  ca- 
binet, if  the  French  interest  should  remain  para- 
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bount  there,  by  a  very  disadvantageous  road  to  a 
8t31  more  disastrous  conclusion. 

There  was^  besides,  spread  through  the  Russian 
nation  generally,  a  sense  that  France  was  treating 
their  Emperor  rather  on  the  footmg  of  an  in&rior. 
It  is  a  thing  entirely  unknown  in  diplomacy,  that  one 
government  should  pretend  a  right  to  dictate  to  an- 
other  who  is  upon  terms  of  equality,  the  conditions 
on  which  she  should  conduct  her  commerce ;  and  the 
assuming  such  a  right,  seconded  by  threatening  lan- 
goi^e  in  case  of  non-compliance,  has  been  always 
held  a  legitimate  cause  of  war.  Indeed,  the  opinion 
that  the  French  league  disgraced  the  Russian  na- 
tion, plunged  their  country  into  embarrassments,  and 
was  likely  to  occasion  still  farther  misfortunes  to 
them,  became  so  general,  that  the  Emperor  must 
have  paid  some  attention  to  the  wishes  of  his  peo- 
ple, even  if  his  own  friendship  with  Buonaparte  had 
not  been  cooled  by  late  occurrences. 

The  alliance  with  Austria  was  of  a  character  cal- 
culated to  alarm  Alexander.  Russia  and  Austria, 
though  they  had  a  common  interest  to  withstand  the 
overpowering  strength  of  Buonaparte,  had  been  in  or- 
dinary times  always  rivals,  and  sometimes  enemies. 
It  was  the  interference  of  Austria,  which,  upon  several 
occasions,  checked  the  progress  of  the  Russians  in 
Turkey,  and  it  was  Austria  also  which  formed  a  bar- 
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rier  against  the  increase  of  their  power  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  family  connexion,  therefore,  formed  by 
Buonaparte  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  made  him 
still  more  formidable  to  Russia,  as  likely  to  embrace 
the  quarrels  and  forward  the  pretensions  of  that 
power  against  the  Czar,  eyen  if  France  herself  should 
have  none  to  discuss  with  him. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  re- 
mote causes  of  suspicion.  Russia  had,  and  must 
always  have  had,  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  jea- 
lousy, while  France  or  her  Emperor  claimed  the 
permanent  right  of  thinking  and  deciding  for  her, 
as  well  as  other  nations,  in  the  relations  of  com* 
merce  and  others,  in  which  every  independent  state  is 
most  desirous  of  exercising  the  right  of  deliberating 
for  herself  This  was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  To 
remain  the  ally  of  Buonaparte,  Alexander  must  have 
become  his  vassal ;  to  attempt  to  be  independent  of 
him,  was  to  make  him  his  enemy ;  and  it  can  be  no 
wonder  that  a  sovereign  so  proud  and  powerful  as 
the  Czar,  chose  rather  to  stand  the  hazard  of  battle, 
than  diminish  the  lustre,  or  compromise  the  inde* 
pendence,  of  his  ancient  crown. 

The  time,  too,  for  resistance,  seemed  as  favour- 
able as  Russia  could  ever  expect.  The  war  of  Spam, 
though  chequered  in  its  fortune,  was  in  no  respect 
n#ar  a  sudden  end.    It  occupied  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  thoufland  of  the  best  and  oldest  French  troops ; 
demanded  also  an  immense  expenditure,  and  disii* 
Bished,  of  course,  the  power  of  the  French  Emperor 
to  carry  on  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  A 
conclusion  of  these  wasting  hostilities  would  have 
rendered  him  far  more  formidable  with  respect  to  the 
quality,  as  well  as  the  number,  of  his  disposable 
forces,  and  it  seemed  the  interest  of  Russia  not  to 
wait  till  that  period  should  arrive. 

The  same  arguments  which  recommended  to  Rus- 
sia to  choose  the  inunediate  moment  for  resisting  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  France,  ought,  in  point 
of  prudence^  to  have  induced  Napoleon  to  desist 
ftom  urging  such  pretensions,  and  to  avoid  the  vo- 
luntarily engagbg  in  two  wars  at  the  same  time, 
both  of  a  character  decidedly  national,  and  to  only 
one  of  which  he  could  give  the  influence  of  his  own 
talents  and  his  own  presence.  His  best  and  wisest 
general;;,  whom  he  consulted,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, to  whom  he  opened  his  purpose,  used  various 
arguments  to  induce  him  to  alter,  or  at  least  defer,  his 
ntolution.  He  himself  hesitated  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  was  repeatedly  upon  the  point  of  settling  with 
Russia  the  grounds  of  disagreement  betwixt  them 
upon  amicable  terms. 

The  reasons  of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the  Czar, 
were  foinr  in  number. 
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I.  The  aUrm  given  to  Ruisia  by  the  eitension 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  treaty  o£ 
Schoenbrun,  as  if  it  were  destined  to  be  the  cen* 
tral  part  of  an  independent  state,  or  kingdom,  in  Po- 
land, to  which  those  provinces  of  that  dismembered 
country,  which  had  become  part  of  Russia,  were  at 
some  convenient  time  to  be  united.  On  this  point 
the  Czar  demanded  an  explicit  engagement,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Emperor,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  should  not  be  again  established.  Napoleon 
declined  this  form  of  guarantee^  as  it  seemed  to  en« 
gage  him  to  warrant  Russia  against  an  event  which 
might  happen  without  his  co-operation;  but  he  offered 
to  pledge  himself  that  he  would  not  favour  any  enter- 
prise which  should,  directly  or  indirectly^  lead  to  the 
re- establishment  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state. 
This  modified  acquiescence  in  what  was  required  by 
Rus^  fell  considerably  short  of  what  the  Czar  wish* 
ed ;  for  the  stipulaticm,  as  at  first  worded,  would  have 
amounted  to  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  France 
to  join  in  opposing  any  step  towards  Polish  indepen<« 
dence ;  whereas,  according  to  the  modification  whidi 
it  received  at  Paris,  it  only  implied  that  France 
should  remain  neuter  if  si|di  an  attempt  should  take 
-place. 

II.  The  wrong  done  by  including  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  though  guaranteed  by  the  treatgr  of  Til- 
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sit  to  its  prince,  the  C^s  near  rdative  and  aUy,  in 
the  territory  annexed  to  France,  admitted  of  bdng 
compensated  by  an  indemnification.  But  Russia  de- 
sired that  this  indemnification  should  be  either  the 
city  of  Dantzic,  or  some  equally  important  territory^ 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
which  might  o£Per  an  additional  guarantee  against 
the  apprehended  enlargement  of  that  state.  France 
would  not  listen  to  this^  though  she  did  not  olgect  to 
compensation  ekewhere. 

III.  The  third  peint  in  question,  was  the  degree 
to  which  the  Russian  commerce  with  England  was 
to  be  restricted.  Napoleon  proposed  to  grant  some 
relaxation  on  the  occasions  where  the  produce  of 
Russia  was  exported  in  exchange  for  that  of  Eng« 
land,  to  be  effected  by  the  way  of  mutual  licenses. 

IV.  It  was  proposed  to  revise  the  Russian  ta« 
riff  of  1810,  so  as,  without  injuring  the  interests  c£ 
Russia,  it  might  relax  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on 
the  objects  of  French  commerce. 

From  this  statement,  which  comprehends  the  last 
bams  en  which  Napoleon  expressed  himself  willing 
to  treat,  it  is  quito  evident,  that  had  there  not  been 
a  deeper  feeling  of  jealoui^  and  animosity  betwixt 
the  two  Emperors,  than  those  expressed  in  the  sub* 
jects  of  actual  debate  betwixt  them,  these  might 
have  been  acomimodated  in  an  amicable  way*    But 
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at  it  was  impcMssHde  for  Napoleon  to  ondittc  b^ing 
called  to  account,  like  a  sovereign  of  the  second 
rate,  or  at  least  in  the  tone  of  an  equal,  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia ;  so  the  latter,  more  and  more  alarm- 
ed by  the  motions  of  the  French  armies,  which  were 
advancing  into  Pomerania,  could  not  persuade  him- 
setf,  that,  in  agreeing  to  admit  the  present  grounds  of 
comphunt,  Napoleon  meant  more  than  to  postpone 
the  fatal  struggle  for  superiority,  until  he  should 
find  a  convenient  time  to  commence  it  with  a  more 
absolute  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  meantime,  and  ere  the  negotiations  were 
finally  broken  ofi^,  Buonaparte^s  councillors  urged 
him,  with  as  much  argument  as  they  dared,  to  desist 
from  running  the  hazard  of  an  enterprise  so  remote, 
so  hazardous,  and  so  little  called  for.  They  contend* 
ed,  that  no  French  interest,  and  no  national  point  of 
honour,  were  involved  in  the  disagreement  which  had 
arisen.  The  principles  upon  which  the  points  of 
dispute  might  be  settled,  being  in  a  manner  agreed 
upon,  they  argued  that  their  master  should  stop  in 
his  military  preparations.  To  march  an  army  inlo 
Prussia,  and  to  call  forth  the  Prussians  as  auxi- 
liaries, would,  they  contended,  be  using  measures 
towards  Russia,  which  could  not  but  bring  on  the 
war  which  they  anxiously  deprecated.  To  submit  to 
menaces  supported  by  demonstrations  of  open  force, 
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would  be  destructive  of  the  influence  of  Russia,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  She  could  not  be  expected  to 
give  way  without  a  struggle. 

These  advisers  allowed,  that  a  case  might  be  con- 
ceived for  justifying  an  exertion  to  destroy  the  power 
of  Russia,  a  case  arising  out  of  the  transactions  be- 
tween France  and  the  other  states  of  Europe,  and  out 
of  the  apprehension  that  these  states,  aggrieved  litid 
irritated  by  the  conduct  of  France,  might  be  tempted 
to  seek  a  leader,  patron,  and  protector,  in  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  But  this  extremity,  they  alleged,  could 
not  exist  so  long  as  France  had  ihe  means  of  avoid- 
ing a  perilous  war,  by  a  mitigation  of  her  policy  to- 
wards her  vassals  and  auxiliaries ;  for  if  the  states 
whose  revolt  (so  to  call  it)  was  apprehended,  could 
be  reconciled  to  France  by  a  mor^  lenient  course  of 
measures  to  be  adopted  towards  them,  they  would 
lose  all  temptation  to  fly  to  Russia  as  a  protector. 
In  such  case  the  power  of  Russia  would  no  longer 
give  jealousy  to  France,  or  compel  her  to  rush  to  a 
dubious  conflict,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishmg  an 
influence  which  could  not  then  become  dangerous  to 
the  southern  empire,  by  depriving  France  of  her 
clientage. 

It  might  have  been  added,  though  it  could  not 
be  so  broadly  spoken  out,  that  in  this  point  of  view 
nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  for  France,  than  to 
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modify  or  soften  her  line  of  policy  in  favour  of  the 
inferior  states,  in  whose  favour  the  Russian  interfe- 
rence was  expected  or  apprehended.  That  policy  had 
uniformly  been  a  system  of  insult  and  menace.  The 
influence  which  France  had  gained  in  Europe  grew 
less  out  of  treaty  than  fear^founded  on  the  recollection 
<^  former  wars.  All  the  states  of  Germany  felt  the 
melancholy  consequences  of  the  existence  of  despotic 
power  vested  in  men,  who,  like  Napoleon  himself, 
and  the  military  governors  whom  he  employed,  w«ro 
new  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  autbo« 
rity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  Emperor 
and  his  satellites  felt,  towards  the  people  of  the  con* 
quered,  or  subjected  states,  the  constant  apprehension 
which  a  conscious  sense  of  injustice  producer  in  the 
minds  of  oppressors,  namely,  that  the  oppressed  only 
watch  for  a  safe  opportunity  to  turn  against  themu 
There  was  therefore  no  French  interest,  or  even 
point  of  honour,  which  called  on  Napoleon  to  make 
war  on  Alexander;  and  the  temptation  seems  to 
have  amounted  solely  to  the  desire  on  Napoleon^s 
part  to  fight  a  great  battle, — ^to  gain  a  great  victory, 
-*— to  o(^cupy,  with  his  victorious  army,  another  great 
capital, — ^and,  in  fine,  to  subject  to  his  arms  the 
power  of  Russia,  which,  of  all  the  states  on  the 
continent,  remained  the  only  one  that  could  be  pro* 
perly  termed  independent  of  France. 
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It  was  in  this  light  that  the  question  of  peace  and 
war  was  viewed  by  the  French  pcditicians  of  the  day ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  reports  we  have  of 
their  arguments,  the  total  absence  of  principte  which 
they  display  in  the  examination  of  it.  They  dwell  on 
the  difficulty  of  Napoleon^s  undertaking,  upon  its 
dangers,  upon  its  expense,  upon  the  slender  prospect 
of  any  remuneration  by  the  usual  modes  of  confisca- 
tion, plunder,  or  levy  of  contributions.  They  enlarge, 
too,  upon  the  little  probability  there  was,  that  suc- 
cess in  the  intended  war  would  bring  to  a  conclu^ 
sion  the  disastrous  contest  in  Spain  ;  and  all  these 
various  arguments  are  insinuated  or  urged  with  more 
or  less  vehemence,  according  to  the  character,  the 
station,  or  the  degree  of  intimacy  with  Napoleon,  of 
the  councillor  who  ventured  to  use  the  topics.  But 
among  his  advisers,  none  that  we  read  or  hear  of^ 
bad  the  open  and  manly  courage  to  ask.  Where  was 
the  justice  of  this  attack  upon  Russia  ?  What  had 
she  done  to  merit  it  ?  The  Emperors  were  friends 
by  tiie  treaty  of  Tilsit,  confirmed  by  personal  inti- 
macy and  the  closest  intercourse  at  Erfurt.  How  had 
they  ceased  to  be  such  ?  What  had  happened  since 
that  period  to  place  Russia,  then  the  friend  and  con- 
fessed equal  of  France,  in  the  situation  of  a  subor* 
dinate  and  tributary  state  ?  On  what  pretence  did 
Napoleon  confiscate  to  his  own  use  the  Duchy  of 
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Oldenburg,  acknowledged  as  the  property  of  Alex- 
ander's brother-in-law,  by  an  express  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  ?  By  what  just  right  could  he  con* 
demn  tjie  Russian  natioiii  to  all  the  distresses  of 
his  Anti-commercial  System,  while  he  allowed  them 
to  be  a  free  and  independent  state  ?— Above  all, 
while  he  considered  them  as  a  sovereign  and  a  peo- 
ple entitled  to  be  treated  with  the  usual  respect  due 
between  powers  that  are  connected  by  friendly  trea- 
ties, with  what  pretence  of  justice,  or  even  decency, 
could  he  proceed  to  enforce  claims  so  unfounded  in 
themselves,  by  introducing  his  own  forces  on  their 
frontier,  and  arming  their  neighbours  against  them 
for  the  same  purpose  ?  Of  these  pleas,  in  moral  jus- 
tice, there  was  not  a  word  urged ;  nor  was  silence 
wonderful  on  this  fruitful  topic,  since  to  insist  upon 
it  would  have  been  to  strike  at  the  fundamental  prin- 
dple  of  Buonaparte's  policy,  which  was,  never  to  ne- 
glect a  present  advantage  for  the  sake  of  observing  a 
general  principle.  ^^  Let  us  hear  of  no  general  prin- 
ciples,'' said  Buonaparte's  favourite  minister  of  the 
period.  ^*  Ours  is  a  government  not  regulated  by 
theory,  but  by  emer^g  circumstances." 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that  Foucli6, 
among  others,  took  up  a  testimony  against  the  Rus- 
sian war.  He  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  his 
chateau  of  Ferrieres,  near  Paris,  under  the  apology 
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that  the  air  of  Italy  did  not  agree  with  his  constitu- 
tion. But  Nappleon  distrusted  him,  and  the  police 
were  commissioned  to  watch  with  the  utmost  accu^ 
racy  the  proceedings  of  their  late  master.  Fouchi 
was  well  aware  of  this ;  and,  desirous  that  his  remold 
strance  with  the  Emperor  should  have  all  the  force 
of  an  un^pected  argument,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
the  strictest  seclusion  while  engaged  in  composing  a 
production,  which  perhaps  he  hoped  might  be  a  means 
of  recalling  him  to  recollection,  if  not  to  favour. 

In  an  Me  and  eloquent  memorial,  Fouch6  r^nind* 
ed  Buonaparte,  that  he  was  already  the  absolute  mas^ 
ter  of  the  finest  empire  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  and 
that  all  the  lessons  of  history  went  to  demonstrate  the 
impossilnlity  of  attaining  universal  monarchy.  The 
French  empire  had  arrived,  according  to  the  reason- 
ing of  this  able  statesman,  at  that  point  when  its  rukr 
should  rather  think  of  securing  and  consolidating  hia 
present  acquisitions,  than  of  achieving  farther  con.^ 
quests,  since,  whatever  his  empire  might  acquire  in 
extent,  it  was  sure  to  lose  in  solidity.  Fouch6  stated 
the  extent  of  the  country  which  Napoleon  was  about 
to  invade,  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  and  the  distance  which  each  fresh  victory 
must  remove  him  from  his  resources,  annoyed  as 
his  communications  were  sure  to  be  by  nations  of 
Cossacks  and  Tartars.  He  implored  the  Emperor  to 
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ranember  the  fate  of  Chsrles  XII.  of  Sweden.  ^  If 
that  warlike  monarch,'^  he  said,  <<  had  not,  like  Na- 
poleon,  half  Europe  in  arms  at  his  back,  neither  had 
his  opponent,  the  Czar  Peter,  four  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  and  fifty  thousand  Cossacks.  The  invader,  it 
was  stated,  would  have  agunst  him  the  dislike  of  the 
higher  rankS)  the  fanaticism  of  the  peasantry,  the  ex- 
ertions of  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate.  There  were  besides  to  be  dreaded,  in  case  of 
the  slightest  reverse,  die  intrigues  of  the  Engtish^ 
Uie  fickleness  of  his  continental  allies,  and  even  the 
awakening  of  discontent  and  conspiracy  in  France  it^ 
self,  should  an  idea  generally  arise,  that  he  was  sacri- 
ficing the  welfare  of  the  state  to  the  insatiable  desire 
of  firesh  enterprises  and  distant  conquests.^ 

*  Fouch6  presented  himself  at  the  Tuilleries,  and 
requested  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  hoping, 
doubtless,  that  the  unexpected  circumstance  of  his 
iqppearing  there,  and  the  reasoning  in  his  memorial, 
would  excite  Napoleon^s  attention.  To  his  great 
surprise,  Napoleon,  with  an  air  of  easy  indi£^esce, 
began  the  audience.  ^<  I  am  no  strainer.  Monsieur 
le  Due,  to  your  errand  here.  You  have  a  memo^ 
rial  to  present  me — give  it  me— I  will  read  it,  though 
I  know  already  its  contents.  The  war  with  Russia 
is  not  more  agreeable  to  you  than  that  of  Spain.'' 
^*  Your  Imperial  Majesty  will  pardon  my  having 
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Tenmred  to  ^flte  wam^  obseiratiims  on  thk  iaqpon- 
'aol  crisis  P"  said  Ae  statopiaii,  astoniiked  to  find 
luaifl^  antidpal^,  wken  he  bftlieved  he  had  labour- 
ed in  th^  most  absolute  secrecy. 

^<  It  is  no  crisis^'"  resumed  Napoleon ;  *>  mcrdy  a 
war  of  a  character  entirely  .political  Spain  will  fiiM 
when  I  have  amiihilated  the  English  infln^dce  at  St 
Petenboxg.  I  have  eight  hundred  thousand  men^ 
and  to  one  who  has  sudi  an  army,  Europe  is  bat  an 
old  prostitute,  who  must  obey  his  pleasure.  Was  it 
not  yourself  who  told  me  that  the  word  impo9sitk 
was  not  good  French  ?  I  regulate  my  conduct  moee 
on  the  o^nion  of  my  army  than  the  sentiments  of 
you  grandees,  who  ite  become  too  rich ;  and  while 
you  pretend  anxiety  for  me,  only  areapprehaurire  fji 
the  general  confiuion  which  would  follow  my  death. 
Don\  d^P^  yourself,  but  consider  the  Russiw  war 
as  a  wise  measure,  demanded  by  the  true  interests 
of  Fiance,  and  the  general  security.  Amltobknae, 
because  the  great  d^ee  of  power  I  have  already  a^ 
tained  forces  me  to  assume  the  dictatorship  of  the 
world?  My  destiny  is  not  yet  accomplished-— ^my 
present  utuation  is  but  a  sketch  of  a  picture  which  I 
must  finish.  There  must  be  one  universal  European 
code,  one  court  of  appeal.  The  same  money,  the 
same  weights  and  measures,  the  same  laws,  must 
have  currency  through  Europe.  I  must  make  one 
nation  out  of  all  the  European  statep;  and  Paris  must 
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bediecafilaloftheworid.  At  present  you  bo  longer 
serve  me  well,  because  you  think  my  affairs  are  in 
cUmger ;  but  before  a  year  is  over  you  will  assist  me 
with  the  same  seal  and  ardour  as  at  the  periods  <^ 
Mar^Qigo  and  Austerlitz.  You  will  see  more  than  all 
this — it  is  I  who  assure  you  of  it  Adieu,  Monsieur 
le  Due.  Do  not  play  the  disgraced  courtier,  or  the 
cqitious  critic  of  puUic  affidrs ;  and  be  bo  good  as 
to  pot  a  little  confidence  in  your  Emperor.'^ 

He  theia  turned  his  back  on  Fouch£,  and  left  him 
lo  reflect  by  what  means  he,  who  so  well  knew  all  the 
machinations  of  the  police,  could  himself  haye  be- 
come exposed  to  their  universal  vigilance;*  with 
some  cause,  perhaps^  to  rejoice,  that  his  secret  em- 
ployment, though  unpleasing  to  Buoni^iarte,  was  not 
of  a  character  to  attract  punishmesit  as  wdl  as  ani-< 
madversion. 

As  Napcdeon  discountenanced  and  bore  down  the 
icttonstranees  of  the  subtle  Foucbe^  so  he  repEesoil- 
-ed  to.  his  various  advisers  the  war  upon  which  he 


*  Fouch^  afterwards  remembered,  that  an  individual  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, mayor  of  a  munidpality,  and  y/rhom  ho  himself  had  em- 
^^[doyed  in  matters  of  police,  had  one  morning  intruded  rather  has- 
tily on  him  in  his  study,  under  pretext  of  pleading  the  cause  of  a 
distressed  tenant ;  and  concluded,  that  while  he  was  searchlDg  ibr 
tfao  papers  oonoeming  bis  visitor^s  ostensible  business,  Mr  Mayor 
had  an  opportunity  to  glance  at  the  sheets  on  his  scrutoire,  where 
the  repetition  of  V.  M.  I.  and  R.  M.,  (mtimating  your  Imperial  and 
Royal  flfajesty,)  betrmyed  ^t  he  vas  drawing  up  a  roenuniia  to 
Napoleon,  and  a  word  or  two  of  the  context  explained  its  purport. 
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was  mudterftUy  determined,  in  tbe  light  most  jNroper 
to  bring  them  over  to  his  own  opinion.  To  the  army 
in  general,  the  mere  name  of  war  was  in  itself  a  suffi- 
rient  recommendation.  It  comprehended  preferment, 
employment,  jriiunder,  distinction,  and  pensions.  To 
the  generals,  if  afforded  mareschals*  batons,— to  the 
mareschals,  crowns  and  sceptres ;— •to  the  dvilians, 
he  mged,  as  to  Fouch6,  that  it  was  a  war  of  policy,— 
of  necesflity,— the  last  act  in  the  drama,  but  indispen- 
8sbly  reqaifflte  to  conclude  the  whole ; — to  his  most 
Ultimate  friends  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  his 
fifftune  could  not  stand  still ;  that  it  was  founded  on 
public  opinion ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  contmue  to  ad- 
vance he  must  necessarily  retrograde.  To  his  unde. 
Cardinal  Fesdi,  he  used  a  still  more  extraordinary 
argument.  This  prelate,  a  devout  Catholic,  had  begun 
to  have  compunction  about  his  nephew's  behaviour  to- 
wtrdsthePope;  and  dbese  sentiments  mingled  Itte  an 
OBunous  feeling  with  the  alarms  excited  by  the  rides  of 
this  tremendous  undertaking.  With  more  than  usual 
freedom  he  conjured  his  kinsman  to  abstain  from 
tempting  Providence.  He  entreated  him  not  to  defy 
heaven  and  earth,  the  wrath  of  man,  and  the  fury  of 
'  the  elements,  at  the  same  time ;  and  expressed  his 
apprehension  that  he  must  at  length  sink  under  the 
weight  of  the  enmity  which  he  incurred  daily.*  The 


•  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  Emperor*s  mother,  (Ma- 
dame Bf  ere,  m  she  wai  termed,)  always  expressed  a  presentiment. 
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only  answer  which  Buonaparte  vouchsafed,  was  to 
lead  the  Cardinal  to  the  window,  and,  opening  the 
casement,  and  pointing  upwards,  to  ask  him,  ^*  If  he 
saw  yonder  star  ?*" 

^^  No,  sire,^^  ani^wered  the  astonished  Cardinal. 

**  But  I  see  it,^^  answered  Buonaparte ;  and  turn- 
ed from  his  relation  as  if  he  had  fiiUy  confuted  his 
arguments. 

This  speech  might  admit  of  two  meanings ;— either 
that  Napoleon  wished  in  this  manner  to  express  that 
his  own  powers  of  penetration  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  Cardinal,  or  it  might  have  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain superstitious  confidence  in  his  predestined  gdod 
fortune,  which  we  have  already  observed  he  was 
known  to  entertain.  But  as  it  was  not  Napoleon^s 
fashion,  whatever  reliance  he  might  place  on  such 
auguries,  to  neglect  any  means  of  ensuring  success 
within  his  power,  we  are  next  to  inquire  what  politi- 
cal measures  he  had  taken  to  carry  on  the  proposed 
Russian  war  to  advantage. 


that  the  fortunes  of  her  family,  splendid  as  they  were,  would  be  al- 
tered before  her  death  ;  and  when  ridiculed  by  her  children  for  her 
frugal  disposition,  she  used  to  allege  she  was  saving  money  for  them 
in  their  distress ;  and  in  fact  she  lived  to  apply  her  hoards  to  that 
purpose. 
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CJHAPTER  VII. 

AUks  on  whose  asmtanee  Buonaparte  might  counL — Caueea 
which  alienated  from  him  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.'-^ 
who  signs  a  Treaty  with  Russia, — Delicate  situation  of  the 

'  King  of  Prussia,  whose  alliance  the  Emperor  Alexander  on 
that  account  declines, — A  Treaty  with  France  dictated  to 
Prussia, — Relations  between  Austria  and  France — in  order 
to  preserve  them,  Buonaparte  is  obliged  to  come  under  an 
engagement  not  to  revolutionize  Poland, — His  error  ofpo^ 
licy  in  negleeting  to  eultivate  the  aUiance  of  the  Porte. — 
Amount  of  Buonaparte's  Army, — Levies  of  the  Ban,  the 
Second  Ban,  andArriere  Ban,  for  the  protection  of  France 
in  the  Emperor^ s  absence. — Storming  of  Ciudad  Roderigo, 

.  by  Lord  Wellington. — Buonaparte  makes  overtures  of  Peace 
to  Lord  Castlereagh, — 7%c  Correspondence  broken  qffl'^ 
Ultimatum  of  Russia  rejected,  and  made  the  direct  cause  qf 
Hostilities  by  Napoleon — who  sets  out  from  Paris,  9th 
May  1812— an(2  meets  the  Sovereigns  his  allies  at  Dresden, 

.  where  a  variety  of  Royal  Festivities  are  hM.'^A  last  at* 
tempt  of  Napoleon  to  negotiate  with  Alexander  proves  un- 

■  successful. 

Thx  several  powers,  who  might  in  their  different 

.  degrees  of  strength  aid  or  impede  the  last  and  mofit 

daring  of  Buonaparte's  undertakings,  were, — Den- 
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mark.  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  PruBsia,  in  ihe  north  of 
Europe;  in  the  south,  Austria,  and  the  Turkish 
empire. 

Denmark  and  Saxony  were  both  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  France ;  but  the  former  power^  who  had 
made  over  to  Napoleon  her  seamen,  had  no  land 
troops  to  spare  for  his  assistance.  The  few  that  die 
had  on  foot  were  scarce  sufficicfll  to  protect  her 
against  any  enterprise  of  Sweden  or  England. 

Saxony  was  also  the  firm  firiead  of  Napoleon,  who 
had  enlarged  her  dominions,  and  changed  her  ruler^s 
electoral  bonnet  into  a  royal  crown.  It  is  true,  if  Po- 
land was  to  be  regenerated,  as  seemed  to  be  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  a  war  with  Russia,  the  King  of 
Saxony  must  have  reckoned  upon  losing  his  ducal 
interest  in  the  Grand  Duchy  c£  Warsaw.  But  fimn 
this  he  derived  little  present  advantage,  and  as  he 
was  secure  of  indemnification,  the  apprehension  of 
that  loss  did  not  ^event  him  firom  fidlowing  tlie 
banner  of  Napoleon,  with  the  same  good  will  as 
ever.  • 

Very  different  was  the  condid<»i  of  Sweden*  That 
kmgdom,  since  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  had  been  the 
ancient  and  natural  ally  of  France  against  Russia; 
in  acting  against  which  last  power  her  local  advan- 
tages afforded  great  fsKdlity.  Swedra  was  also  govern- 
ed at  the  mom^t  by  a  Frenchman.  But  the  Prince 
Royal  had  received  more  bjuries  and  affronts,  than 
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fa?»ar8,  at  llie  hands  of  the  Emperor  NapolecHit 
and  the  yiolent  policy  which  the  latter  waa  in 
the  habit  of  using  towards  those  of  his  allies  and 
neighbours,  who  .did  not  submit  unresistingly  to  all 
his  demands^  had  alienated  firom  France  the  hearts 
of  the  Swedes,  and  from  his  own  person  the  firi^nd- 
ddp  of  his  old  companion  in  arms.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  mode  of  aigument,  or  rather  declamation, 
which  he  had  used  to  compel  the  Swedes  into  a  to- 
ftal  eoEdusion  of  EagUsh  manofaetuies,  contrary  to  n 
reservation  made  in  a  recoit  treaifcy,  by  which  the 
Swedes  had  retained  the  right  of  importing  ^lenial 
goods  and  salt,  while  consenting  .to  exdnde  British 
commodities  gcoorally.  With  the  8«ne  urgency  and 
menaces,  he  had  compelled  the  Crown  Prince  to  de- 
clare war  agamst  Biitak. 

But  aUhough  Napoleon  succeeded  in  both  points, 
he  could  not  oblige  Britain  to  treat  Sweden  as  a  bel* 
%eve&t  powar.  On  the  ocmtrary,  England  seemed 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  alter  the  relations  of  and* 
ty  to  a  state  whcmi  she  considered  as  having  adopt- 
ed the  attitude  of  an  enemy  towards  her,  merely 
fiom  crompnlsion  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  This 
moderation  on  the  parjk  of  Great  Britain,  did  not 
prevent  Sweden  from  feeling  all  the  evils  of  the 
anti^sodal  ci^stem  of  Buonaparte.  Her  oommef  ce 
was  seduced  to  a  mere  coasting*trade,  and  her  v^s- 
sda  skulked  fiom  port  to  port,  exposed  to  the  de- 
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pNdtliotis  of  Danigh  and  Fraach  privateeni)  who 
smsed  upon  and  confiscated  upwards  of  fifty  Swe- 
dish ships,  under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  non-in-^ 
tercourse  system.  The  Prince  Royal  ap^ied  (ost 
redress  -  at  the  court  of  Paris ;  but'  although  \ague' 
promises  were  given,  yet  nather  were  the  acts  of 
piracy  discontinued,  nor  any  amends  made  for  those 
daily  committed.  The  Baron  Alqiuer,  who  was 
the  French  envoy  at  Stockholm,  used,  according  to 
Bemadotte''8.ezpxes8ion,  the  language  pf  a  Roman^ 
procdnsul,  without  remembering  that  he  did  not 
spetk  to  slaves. 

When  asked,  for  example,  to  state  categoricaUy 
what  Napoleon  expected  from  Sweden,  and  what  he 
proposed  to  grant  her  in  return,  Alquier  answered, 
that  ^^  the  Emperor  expected  firom  Sweden  compli- 
ance in  every  point  conformable  to  his  systan ;  after 
which  it  would  be  time  enough  to  inquire  into  what 
his  Imperial  Majesty  might  be  disposed  to  do  in  fa- 
vour <tf  Sweden.^'  :  ,      . 

On  another  occasion,  the  French  envoy  had  the 
assurance  to  dedine  fiirthw  intercourse  widi  the 
Grown  Prince  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  and  to 
desire  that  some  other  person  might  be  appdnted  to 
e6mmuni(»te  wiA  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that, 
in  this  singular  course  of  diplomacy,  Bfron  Alquier 
obeyed  his  master's  instructions,  who^  was  determined 
to  treat  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  emancipated 
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as  lie  was  from  his  allegiaiiee  to  Ffaaoe  by  leClwi 
]^8tent  fieom  the  Imperial  Chancery,  as  if  he  had  still 
hiim  )m  subject,  and  serving  in  his  armies.  Napdoon 
imtt  so  finr  a»  to  say,  before  his  oourtiers,  that  he 
had  ft  mind  to  nAake  Bemadotte  finish  his  lessons  in 
the  Sw«didiliiiguage  in  the  Castle  of  Vinoennes.  It 
is  even  said,  that  the  Emperor  thought  seriously  of 
putting  thii^  threat  into  ezecutbn,  and  that  a  plot 
was  aetuatty  formed  to  seise  the  person  of  the  Prince 
B^yal,  putting  him  on  board  a  yessd,  and  bringiBg 
him  prisoner  to  France.  But  he  escaped  this  dan- 
gisr  by  the  ii^rmation  o£  an  officer  named  Salanr, 
fisnuerty-Mi  aid^^e-camp  of  Maimont,  who  oooTqr- 
ed  to  the  Prince  timely  information  of  the  outrsge 
wMA  was  intended.^ 

Widi  so  many  causes  of  mutual  animosity  be- 
tween France  and  Sweden,  all  arising  out  of  the 
inqpofitic  ^diemence  by  whidi  Buonaparte  endea* 
toured  to  drive,  rather  than  lead,  the  Prinsa  Boyal 
mto  the  measures  he  desired,  it  can  hardly  be  sup* 
posed  Aat  die  last  would  neglect  any  opportunity 
to  assert  his  independence,  and  his  resolution  not 
to  submit  to  a  superiority  so  dq^rading  in  itseif^  and 
so  ungraciously  and  even  unmerdfiilly  esurcised. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  betwixt  the  two 


*  Appendix,  No.  VI.,  p.  Ixxxii. 
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oowtrtet,  wiimi»  fiom  the  ftppioiK^ng  iw  with 
Biusia,  the  Msistance  of  Swedmi  beeame  efaential  0 
Frnce.  Bat  what  bait  could  Napoleon  hpld  out 
to  brk^  back  an  alienated  friend  ?  SEe  might*  in* 
deed,  offer,  to  asaist  Bemadotte  in  regaining  the 
pBovince  of  Finland,  which,  by  the  connivance  of 
Napoleon,  had  been  owquered  by  Butsia.^  But  the 
Crown  Prince  conduded,  that,  to  enter  into  a  wer 
with  the  view  of  recovering  Finland,  would  oocaeioa 
expenaea  which  the  country  could  not  aSbrd,  and 
which  the  acquiaition  of  Finland  could  not  cop- 
pcnaate,  even  auiqmmg  it  aure  to  be  accompliahed. 
Berides,  the  repoaieerion  of  Finland  woidd  ^igfige 
Swedm  in  perpetual  disputes  with  Russia,  wheveaa 
the  two  nations,  separated  hf  the  G«df  of  Bothr 
nia,  had  at  present  op  cease  of  diSmm^e.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  siding  vnth  Ruseoa  in  the  grieet  contest 
wUch  was  imp^iding,  Sweden  might  expect  the 
assistanee  of  that  empire,  as  well  as  of  Britain^  to 
achieve  from  Denmark,  the  ally  of  France,  tbeceyi* 
cpiest  of  her  kingdom  of  Norway,  whi^,  in  iM  geo- 
graphical situation,  by  so  conveniently  for  Swedra, 
and  aiforded  her  the  whole  range  of  sea-coast  a}ong 
the  western  shores  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  said  thet 
the.Prmce  B^yal  offeced  to  Napoleon  to  enter  into  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Franc%  pro- 
vidbg  Norway  as  well  as  Finland  were  added  to  his 
dominions ;  but  the  Emperor  rejected  the  terms  with 
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diida&i.  The  whole  allied  negotiatien,  hovefer, 
h«8  been  disputed  and  denied. 

So  soon  M  Buonaparte  found  there  was  no  hope  of 
eonciliating  the  Prince  Royal,  which  indeed  he  scavoe 
seems  seriously  to  have  attempted,  he  proceeded, 
without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  declaring  war, 
to  strike  against  Sweden  the  most  severe,  or  rather 
the  only  blow,  in  his  powar.  In  January  I81S,  Ge- 
neral Davoust  raarehed  into  Swedish  Pomerania,  the 
Mly  possesooB  of  Sweden  south  of  the  Baltn:  Sea, 
edsed  upon  the  country  and  its  capital,  and  proceed- 
ed  to  menace  the  military  oecupatbn  of  Prussia,  so 
ftr  as  that  country  was  not  already  in  the  hands  of 
France. 

Receiving  no  satisfaction  for  this  aggression,  Swe- 
den, 24th  March,  1812,  signed  a  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia, declaring  war  i^ainst  France,  and  proposing  a 
diversion,  with  a  joint  force  of  twenty«five  or  thirty 
thousand  Swedes,  together  with  fifteen  at  twenty 
thousand  Russians,  upon  some  point  of  Germany. 
And  the  Emperor  of  Russia  became  bound,  either 
by  negotiation  or  military  co-operation,  to  unite  die 
kingdom  of  Norway«to  that  of  Sweden,  and  to  hold 
the  Russian  army,  which  was  at  preset  in  Finland, 
as  disposable  for  that  purpose.  Thus  was  the  force 
of  Sweden,  rendered  yet  more  ccmsiderable  by  the 
high  military  character  of  its  present  chief,  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  France,  to  whom,  but  for  the 
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pMHonate  and  impolitic  chwnctetot  Napokon^s  pro- 
ceediogs  towards  her,  she  might,  in  all  pvobablliiy, 
haye  remained  the  same  usefiil  and  faithful  ally  which 
she  had  been  ainca  the  alliance  of  Francis  I.  with 
Gustavus  Vasa. 

No  reason  can  be  discovered  for  insulting  Swe- 
den at  the  precise  moment  when  her  co-operation 
would  have  been  so  useful,  excepting  the  animosi- 
ty of  Napoleon  against  a  prince  whom  he  r^atded 
as  an  ancient  rival  before  the  18th  Bramaire,  and 
now  as  a  contumadous  and  rebellious  vassaL  A 
due  regard  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  France, 
would  have  induced  him  to  lay  aside  such  personal 
considerations.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  Buonaparte^s  nature,  who,  if  he  remembered 
b^efits,  had  also  a  tenadous  recollection  of  enmities, 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Corsica.  When 
thb  feeling  obtained  tiie  ascendency,  he  was  too  apt 
to  sacrifice  his  policy  to  his  spleen. 

The  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  break- 
ii^  out  of  the  dispute  between  the  empires  of  France 
and  Russia,  was  truly  embarrassing.  His  pootion 
lying  betwixt  the  contending  pmies,  rendered  neu- 
trality almost  impossible ;  and  ifhe  took  up  arms,  it 
was  a  matter  of  distracting  doubt  on  which  side  he 
ought  to  employ  them.  Oppressed  by  French  exac* 
tionsandFr^ch  garrisons;  instigated,  besides,  by  the 
secret  influence  of  the  Tugend-bund,  the  people  of 
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Praesui  w«re  almost  unanimouB  iti  their  eager  widb 
to  seise  the  sword  against  France,  nor  was  the  King 
less  desirous  to  redeem  the  independence,  and  ra» 
▼oige  the  sufferings,  of  his  kingdom.  ThereeoUeo* 
tions  of  an  amiable  and  beloved  Queen,  who  had  died 
in  the  jnime  of  life,  heart-broken  with  the  distresses 
of  her  country,  with  her  hands  locked  in  those  of 
her  hudband,  called  also  for  roTenge  on  France^ 
whieh  had  insulted  her  when  living,  and  slandered  her 
wh^idead* 

Accordingly  it  is  now  well  understood,  that  the 
first  impulse  of  the  King  of  Prussians  mind  was  to 
ihrow  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  o£Rsr, 
should  it  cost  him  his  life  and  crown,  to  take  share 
in  the  war  as  his  faithful  ally.  But  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  sensiMe  that,  in  accepting  this  otkr* 
ed  devotion,  he  would  come  under  an  obligation  to 
protect  Prussia  in  case  of  those  reverses,  which  might 
be  ahnost  reckoned  on  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  early 


*  In  the  Moniteur,  »  scuidalous  inliigue  waa  repeatedly  aUuded 
to  as  existing  between  this  princess  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
both  to  Monsieur  Las  Cases  and  to  others,  Buonaparte  Mnned  the 
sam^penonaUy ;  tellmg,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  good  jest,  that  he 
himself  had  kept  the  King  of  Prussia  out  of  the  way,  to  provide  the 
lovers  a  stolen  meeting.  These  averments  are  so  inconsistent  with 
the  chaxaeter  univeraaUy  aangned  to  this  high-spirited  and  unhapfW 
princess,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  lo  assign  them  directly  to  ca- 
lumny ;  a  weapon  which  Napoleon  never  disdained  to  wield,  whether 
in  private  or  national  controversy. 
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|Mfft  of  the  csmpaign.    The  strongest  fortresses  in 
Pmssia  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  srmjr 
of  the  King  did  not  amount  to  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  there  was  no  time  to  arm  or  organize 
the  national  f<Hrces.   In  order  to  form  a  Junction  with 
Asse  forty  thousand  men,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
could  be  collected,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Alex- 
ander should  precipitate  the  war,  and  march  a  strong 
army  into  Silesia,  upon  which  the  Prussians  might 
rally.     But  such  an  army,  when  it  had  attmned  its 
ol^ot,  must  have  had  in  fW)nt  the  whole  forces  of 
France,  Saxony,  and-the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine^ 
while  the  hostile  troops  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War« 
saw,  with  probably  a  body  of  Austrian  auxiliaries, 
would  have  been  in  their  rear.    This  premature 
norement  in  advance,  would  have  resembled  the 
conduct  of  Austria  in  the  unhappy  campaigns  of 
1805  and  1809 ;  in  both  of  which  she  precipitated 
het  armies  into  Bavaria,  in  hopes  of  acquhring  allies, 
but  only  exposed  them  to  the  decisive  defeats  of 
Ulm  and  Eckmuhl.     It  would  also  have  been  like 
the  equally  ill-omened  advance  of  the  Prussian  army 
in  1806,  when,  hurrying  forward  to  compel  Saxony 
to  join  him,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  gave  occasion  to 
the  unhappy  battle  of  Jena. 

#  Experience  and  reflection,  therefore^  had  led  the 
Russian  Emperor  and  cabinet  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
they  ought  to  avoid  encountering  the  French  in  the 
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eufy  pat  of  the  cunpiilb ;  and,  in  coaaiiaence,  that 
far  from  adranciug  to  meet  them,  they  should  rather 
suffer  the  invaders  to  involre  themfielres  in  the  im* 
mense  wastes  and  forests  of  the  territories  of  Russb 
itself,  where  supplies  and  proyisions  were  not  to  be 
found  by  the  invader,  and  where  eveiy  peasant  would 
pEove  an  armed  enemy.     The  support  which  could 
be  derived  firom  an  auxiliary  army  of  Pnissans^ 
amounting  only  to  40,000  men,  of  whom  perhaps  the 
half  coul4iiiot  be  drawn  together,  was  not,  it  appear*- 
ed,  an  adequate  motive  for  altering  the  plan  of  the 
eanqpaign^  whidi  had  been  founded  on  the  most  ma* 
tore  consideration.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  theroN. 
fore^  declined  acceptii^  of  the  King  of  Prussians  ak 
liance,  as  only  tending  to  Imng  upon  that  Prince  mis*- 
finrtunes,  which  Russia  had  not  evw  the  chance  of 
averting,  without  entirely  altering  those  plans  of  the 
campaign  which  had  been  ddiberately  adopted.  Fore- 
seeing at  the  same  time  that  this  refusal  on  his  pari 
must  have  made  it  necessary  for  Frederick,  whose 
situation  rendered  neutrality  imposinble,  to  take  pan 
with  France,  the  Emperor  Alexander  generously  left 
him  nt  liberty  to  take  the  measures,  and  form  the 
connexions,  which  his  circumstances  rendered  inevi* 
table,  assuring  him,  nevertheless,  that  if  Russia  gain- 
Jti  the  ascendant^  Prussia  should  derive  the  same 
advantage  from  the  victory,  whatever  part  she  might 
be  compelled  to  adopt  daring  the  struggle. 
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.  While  4lie  King  of  BpMiria  saw  his  alliaiioe 
declined  by  Russia,  as  rather  burdensome  than  be- 
neficial, he  did  not  find  France  at  all  eager  to  re- 
oeiye  him  on  her  part  as  a  brother  of  the  war.  He 
offered  his  alliance  to  Buonaparte  rqpeatedly,  and 
especially  in  the  months  of  March,  May,  and  Au- 
gust 1811 ;  but  receiving  no  satisfiM^tion,  he  began 
to  be  apprehensive  that  his  destruction  was  intend* 
ed.  There  was  some  reason  for  this  fear,  for  Na*> 
poleon  seems  to  have  entertained  a  perscipal  dislike 
toi^ards  Frederick,  and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
when  he  was  looking  over  a  map  of  the  Prussian 
territories,  '^  Is  it  possible  I  can  have  been  simple 
enough  to  leave  that  man  in  possession  of  so  laige  a 
kingdom  ?"'  There  is  great  reason,  besides,  to  sup* 
pose,  that  Napoleon  may  have  either  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  negotiations  betwixt  Prus- 
sia and  Russia,  or  may  have  been  induced  to  assume 
from  probability  the  fiict  that  such  had  existed.  He 
hesitated,  certainly,  whether  or  not  he  would  permit 
Prussia  to  remain  an  independent  power. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  S4th  of  February 
181^,  a  treaty  was  dictated  to  Frederick,  under  con- 
didon  of  subscribuig  which,  the  name  and  title  of 
King  of  Prussia  wero  to  be  yet  left  him ;  failing  his 
compliance,  Davoust,  who  had  occupied  Swedish 
Pomerania,  was  to  march  into  Prussia,  and  treat  it 
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as  a  hostile  country.  In  thus  sparing  for  the  time  a 
monarch,  of  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  be  jealous, 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  considered  it  more  advisable 
to  use  Frederick's  assistance  than  to  throw  him  into 
the  arms  of  Russia.  The  conditions  of  this  lenity 
were  severe ;  Prussia  was  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
France  about  twenty  thousand  men,  with  sixty  pieces 
of  artilleiy,  the  disposable  part  of  the  poor  remnant 
of  the  standing  army  of  the  Great  Frederick.  She 
was  also  to  supply  the  French  army  with  everything 
necessary  for  their  sustenance  as  they  pai^sed  through 
her  dominions ;  but  the  expense  of  these  supplies 
was  to  be  imputed  as  part  of  the  contributions  impo- 
sed on  Prussia  by  France,  and  not  yet  paid.  Various 
other  measures  were  taken  to  render  it  easy  for  the 
French,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  seize  such  fortresses 
belonging  to  Prussia  as  were  not  already  in  their 
hands,  and  to  keep  the  Prussian  people  as  much  as 
possible  disarmed,  a  rising  amongst  them  being  con- 
ridered  inevitable,  if  the  French  arms  should  sustain 
any  reverse.  Thus,  while  Russia  fortified  herself 
with  the  assistance  6{  France's  old  ally  Sweden, 
France  advanced  against  Russia,  supported  by  the 
remaining  army  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  was  at 
heart  Alexander's  best  well-wisher. 

Napoleon  had,  of  course,  a  weighty  voice  in  the 
.councils  of  his  father-in-law  of  Austria.    But  the 
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Austrian  cabinet  were  far  from  regarding  his  plans 
of  ambitious  aggrandizement  with  a  partial  eye.  The 
acute  Mctternich  had  been  able  to  discover  and  re- 
port to  his  master,  on  his  return  to  Vienna  in  the 
spring  of  1811,  that  the  marriage  which  had  just 
been  celebrated,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  indu- 
cing Napoleon  to  slieathe  his  sword,  or  of  giving  to 
Europe  permanent  tranquillity.  And  now,  although 
on  the  approach  of  the  hostilities  into  which  they 
were  to  be  involved  by  their  formidable  ally,  Austria 
agreed  to  supply  an  auxiliary  army  of  S0,000  men, 
under  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  it  seems  probable  that 
she  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  the  moderate 
and  lenient  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  practised 
by  Russia,  when  the  ally  of  Napoleon  during  the 
campaign  of  Wagram,  and  gave  her  General  secret 
instructions  to  be  no  further  active  in  the  campaign 
than  the  decent  supporting  of  the  part  of  an  auxili- 
ary peremptorily  required. 

In  one  most  material  particular,  the  necessity  €i 
consulting  the  interests  of  Austria  interfered  with 
Napoleon'^s  readiest  and  otiost  formidable  means  of 
annoying  Russia.  We  have  repeatedly  alluded  to 
the  re-establishment  of  Poluid  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  as  a  measure  which  would  have  rent  from 
Russia  some  of  the  finest  provinces  which  connect 
her  with^  Europe,  and  would  have  gone  a  certain 
length  in  thrusting  her  back  into  the  character  of  an 
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Asiatic  soYereignty,  unconnected  with  thepolidcs  of 
the  civilized  world.  Sach  re-constraction  of  Poland 
was  however  impossible,  so  long  as  Austria  continu* 
ed  to  hold  Polish  Galicia ;  and  that  state,  in  her 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France  against  Russia,^  made 
it  an  express  condition,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  for  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence  by 
Napoleon,  without  the  consent' of  Austria,  or  with- 
out making  compensation  to-  her  for  being,  in  the 
event  supposed,  dq)rived  of  her  share  of  Poland. 
This  compensation,  it  was  stipulated,  was  to  con« 
sist  in  the  retrocession,  on  the  part  of  France,  of  the 
lUyrian  provinces,  yielded  up  by  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty of  Austria  at  the  treaty  of  Sehoenbrun. 

By  submitting  to  this  embargo  on  his  proceedings 
in  Poland,  Napoleon  lost  all  opportunity  of  revolu- 
tionizing that  military  country,  from  wliich  he  drew 
therefore  little  advantage,  unless  from  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw.  Nothing  but  the  tenacity  with  which  Buo- 
naparte retained  every  territory  that  fell  into  his 
power,  would  have  prevented  him  from  at  once  sim« 
plifying  this  complicated  engagement,  by  assigning 
'to  Austria  those  lUyrian  provinces,  which  were  en- 
tirely useless  to  France,  but  on  which  her  ally  set  - 
great  value,  and  stipulating  in  retum,»-what  Austria 
would  then  have  willingly  granted, — ^the  power  of 
disposing,  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  as  well  of 
Polish  Galicia,  as  of  such  parts  g£  the  Polish  pro- 
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Yinees  as  should  be  conquered  from  Bumi ;  or  in 
cese,  as  De  Pradt  insinuates,  the  court  c^  Austria 
were  averse  to  the  exchange,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
Napoleon  to  have  certainly  removed  their  objections, 
by  throwbg  Venice  itself  into  the  scale.  Bat  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Illyria  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  induconent  to  the  transaction. 

We  cannot  suppose  Buonaparte  Mind  to  the  import- 
anee  of  putting,  as  he  expressed  it,  all  Pc^ai^d  on 
horseback ;  but  whether  it  was,  that  in  reality  he  did 
not  dedre  to  establish  an  independent  state  upon  any 
tarns,  or  whether  he  thought  it  hard  to  givQ  up  the 
lUyrian  provinces,  ceded  to  France  in  property,  in 
order  to  reconstruct  a  kingdom,  which,  nominally  at 
least,  was  to  be  independent ;  or  whether,  in  fine,  he 
bad  an  idea  that,  by  vague  promises  and  hopes,  he 
could  obtain  firom  the  Poles  all  the  assistance  he  de- 
sired,-^it  is  certain  that  he  embarrassed  himself  with 
this  condition  in  favour  of  Austria*  in  a  manner  which 
tended  to  render  complex  and  difficult  all  that  he 
afterwards  attempted  in  Polish  affitirs ;  and  lost  the 
sealous  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  Lithuania 
ans,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  invaluaUe  to 
him. 

Turkey  remains  to  be  noticed  as  the  sole  remain* 
ing  power  whom  Buonaparte  ought  in  .prudence  to 
have  propitiated,  previous  to  attacking  Bussia,  of 
which  empire  she  is  the  natural  enemy,  as  she  was 
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alflo  held  the  natural  and  ancient  ally  of  Franee. 
Were  it  not  Ant  the  talents  of  Napoleon  were 
much  better  fitted  to  crush  enemies  than  to  gain  or 
maintain  friends,  it  would  be  £fficult  to  aecount 
for  his  losing  influence  over  the  Porte  at  thia 
important  period.  The  Turkish  government  had 
been  rendered  hostile  to  France  by  the  memorri>le 
invasion  of  Egypt ;  but  Sultan  Selim,  an  admirer  of 
NapoIeon'^B  valour  and  genius,  had  become  the  firiend 
of  the  Emperor  of  France.  Selim  was  cut  ofl^  by  a 
conspiracy,  and  his  successor  was  more  partial  to  the 
English  interests.  In  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  parti* 
tion  of  Turkey  was  actually  agreed  upon,  though  the 
term  was  adjourned  ;*  as,  at  the  negotiations  of  Er* 
fort,  Napoleon  agreed  to  abandon  tiie  Turkish  do« 
minions  as  far  as  the  Danube,  to  become  the  pro- 
perty  of  Russia,  if  it  should  be  in  her  power  to  con^ 
quer  them. 
The.  Court  of  St  Fetersburgh  were  ill-advised 

*  ^e  fact  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  to  have  been  as  stated 
in  the  text.  But  in  the  public  treaty,  it  appeared  that  France  negg. 
tiated  an  armistice,  called  that  of  Slobodsea,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  two  disputed  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  WallacMa 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  Turks.  But  the  armistice,  as  had  pie*, 
vionsly  been  settled  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  broke  up 
without  any  such  restoration ;  and  a  Congress,  which  was  held  at 
Jaasy  for  the  arrttigement  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Porte  and 
Court  of  St  Petersburg,  having  been  also  dissolved  without  coming 
to  an  agreement,  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians  reeom- 
nenced  upon  the  Danube. 
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enough  to  make  the  attempt,  akbough  they  ought  to 
have  foreseen,  even  then,  that  the  increasing  power  of 
France  should  have  withheld  them  from  engaging  in 
any  scheme  of  conquest  at  that  period.  Indeed  their 
undertaking  this  war  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a 
proceeding  ao  impolitic  in  case  of  a  rupture  with 
France,  may  be  quoted  to  show  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander's confidence  that  no  such  event  was  likely  to 
take  place,  and  consequently  to  prove  his  own  deter- 
mination to  observe  good  fiiith  towards  Napoleon. 

The  Turks  made  a  £u:  better  defence  than  had 
been  anticipated ;  and  though  the  events  of  war  were 
at  first  unfavourable  to  them,  yet  at  length  the  Grand 
Vieier  obtained  a  victory  before  Routschouk,  or  at 
least  gave  the  Russian  general  such  a  serious  check 
as  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place.  But 
the  gleam  of  vict(Mry  on  the  Tiukish  banners  was 
of  brief  duration.  They  were  attacked  by  the  Rus- 
dans  in  their  entrenched  camp,-  and  defeated  in  a 
batde  80  sanguinary,  that  the  vanquished  army  was 
almost  annihilated.  The  Turks,  ho^rever,  continued 
to  maintain  the  war,  forgotten  and  neglected  as  they^ 
were  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  whose  interest  it 
chiefly  was,  considering  his  views  against  Russia,  to 
have  sustained  them  in  their  unequal  struggle  gainst 
that  formidable  power.  In  the  meanwhile,  hostilities 
languished,  and  negotiations  were  commenced ;  for 
the  Russians  were  of  course  desirous,  so  soon  as  a 
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wai  against  France  became  a  probaUe  event,  to  close 
that  with  Turkey,  which  must  keep  engaged  a  very 
oonsiderable  anny,  at  a  time  when  all  their  forces 
were  necessary  to  oppose  the  expected  attack  of  Na- 
poleon. 

At  this  period,  and  so  late  as  the  Slst  March 
1812,  it  seemed  to  occur  all  at  once  to  Buonaparte's 
recollection,  that  it  would  be  highly  politic  to  main- 
tain, or  rather  to  renew,  his  lei^e  with  a  nation,  of 
whom  it  was  at  the  time  most  important  to  secure  the 
ooi^dence.  His  ambassador  was  directed  to  urge  the 
Grand  Seignor  in  person  to  move  towards  the  Da- 
nube, at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  in 
condderation  of  which,  the  French  Emperor  propo- 
sed  not  only  to  obtain  possession  for  them  of  the  two 
disputed  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walladiia,  but 
also  to  procure  the  restoration  to  the  Porte  of  the 
Crimea. 

This  war-breathing  message  arrived  too  late ;  the 
Forte  having  adopted  a  pacific  line  of  policy.  The 
splendid  promises  of  France  suceeeded  too  abruptly 
to  so  many  years  of  ne^ect,  to  obtain  credit  for  sin- 
cerity. The  envoys  of  England,  with  a  dexterity 
which  it  has  not  been  always  their  fortune  to  display, 
obtained  a  complete  victory  in  diplomacy  over  those 
of  France,  and  were  able  to  impress  on  the  sublime 
Forte  the  belief,  that  though  Russia  was  their  natu- 
ral enemy  among  European  nations,  yet  a  peace  of 
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some  perisaneiioe  niight  be  seenred  with  her,  under 
the  guarantee  of  Enghind  and  Sweden ;  whereas,  if 
Napoleon  should  altogether  destroy  Russia,  the 
Turkish  empire,  of  which  he  had  already  meditated 
the  division,  would  be  a  measure  no  state  could  have 
influence  to  prevent,  as,  m  subduing  Russia,  he 
would  overcome  the  last  terrestrial  barrier  to  his  ab- 
solute power.  It  gives  no  slight  idea  of  the  general 
terror  and  suspicion  impressed  by  the  very  name  of 
Napoleon,  that  a  barbarous  people  like  the  Turks, 
who  generally  only  comprehend  so  much  of  politics 
as  lies  straight  before  them,  should  have  been  able  to 
understand  that  there  was  wisdom  in  giving  peace 
on  reasonable  terms  to  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy, 
rather  than,  by  assisting  in  his  destruction,  to  contri« 
bttte  to  the  elevation  of  a  power  still  moreformidaUe, 
more  ambitious,  and  less  easily  opposed.  The  peace 
of  Bucharest  was  accordingly  negotiated  betwixt 
Russia  and  Turkey,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  speak. 

Thus  was  France,  on  the  approaching  struggle, 
deprived  of  her  two  ancient  allies,  Sweden  and  Tur- 
key.  Prussia  she  brought  to  the  field  like  a  slave  at 
her  chariot-wheels ;  Denmark  and  Saxony  in  the  cha- 
racter of  allies,  who  were  favoured  so  long  as  they 
were  sufficiently  subservient ;  and  Austria,  as  a  more 
equal  confederate,  but  who  had  contrived  to  stipulate, 
that,  m  requital  of  an  aid  coldly  and  unwiUiugly 
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granted,  the  French  Emperor  should  tie  himsdf  down 
by  engagements  respectmg  Poland,  which  interfered 
with  his  using  his  influence  over  that  coun^  in  the 
manner  which  would  best  have  served  his  purposes. 
The  result  must  lead  to  one  of  two  conclusions.  Ei- 
ther that  Napoleon,  confident  in  the  immense  pre- 
parations of  his  military  force,  disdained  to  enter  into 
negotiations  to  obtain  that  assistance  which  he  could 
not  directly  command,  or  else  that  his  talents  in  poli- 
tics were  inferior  to  those  which  he  displayed  in  mi- 
litary affairs. 

It  is  true,  that  if  the  numbers,  and  we  may  add  the. 
quality,  of  the  army  which  France  brought  in|o  the 
field  on  this  momentous  occasion,  were  alone  to  be 
considered,  Napoleon  might  be  excused  for  holding 
cheap  the  assistance  which  he  might  have  derived 
firom  Sweden  or  the  Porte.  He  had  anticipated  the 
conscription  of  1811,  and  he  now  called  out  that  of 
181S  ;  so  that  it  became  plain,  that  so  long  as  Napo- 
leon lived  and  warred,  the  conscription  of  the  first 
dass  would  be,-— not  a  conditional  regulation,  to  be 
acted  or  not  acted  upon  according  to  occasion, — but  a 
regular  and  never-to-be-remitted  tax  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  annually  levied, without  distinction,  on  the 
youth  of  France.  To  the  amount  of  these  con- 
scriptions for  two  years,  were  to  be  added  the  con- 
tingents of  household  kings,  vassal  princes,  subject- 
ed republics,— of  two-thirds  of  Europe,  in  short, 
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which  were  placed  under  Buonaparte's  command. 
No  such  army  had  taken  the  field  since  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  supposing  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
Persian  invasion  to  be  admitted  as  historical.  The 
head  almost  turns  dizzy  as  we  read  the  amount  of 
their  numbers. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  whole  forces  of  the  em- 
pire of  France,  and  its  dependencies  and  allies,  is 
thus^iven  by  Boutourlin :— - 

Total  amount  of  the  French  army,  .        .   *  .850,000  men. 

The  army  of  Italy,  under  the  Viceroy  Eugene,  50,000 

'  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 

with  other  Poles,      .        .        .        .  60,000 

■  of  Bavaria,         ....  40,000 

of  Saxony,          ....  30,000 

of  Westphalia,  ....  So,000 

— —  of  Wurtemberg,         .        .        .  15,000 

■of  Baden, 9^000 

-  of  the  Princes  of  the  Confederacy  of 


the  Rhine,         .        .        .        .        .  23,000 

The  corps  of  Prussian  Auxiliaries,     .        ,  20,000 

— —  of  Austrian  Auxiliaries,     .        ,  30,000 

The  army  of  Naples,         ....  30,000 


1,187,000  men. 


But  to  approximate  the  actual  force,  we  must  de- 
duce from  this  total  of  1,187,000,  about  387,000 
men,  for  those  in  the  hospital,  absent  upon  fiirlough, 
and  for  incomplete  regiments.  Still  there  remains 
the  appallmg  balance  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
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mm^  ready  to  niMntain  the  war ;  so  that  Buonaparte 
was  enabled  to  detach  an  army  to  Russia  greatly 
superior  to  what  the  Emperor  Alexander  could,  with- 
out immense  exertions,  get  under  arms,  and  this  with- 
out withdrawing  any  part  of  his  forces  from  Spain. 
StUl,  howeyer,  in  calculating  all  the  chances  at- 
tending the  eventful  game  on  which  so  much  was  to 
be  staked,  and  to  encounter  such  attempts  upon 
France  as.England  might  by  his  absence  be  tempted 
to  make.  Napoleon  judged  it  prudent  to  have  re- 
course to  additional  means  of  national  defence,  which 
might  extend  the  duty  of  military  service  still  more 
widely  among  his  subjects  than  was  effected  even 
by  the  conscription.  As  the  measure  was  never 
but  in  one  particular  brought  into  general  activity, 
it  may  be  treated  of  the  more  slightly.  The  system 
consisted  in  a  levy  of  national  guards,  divided  into 
three  general  classes ;  the  Ban,  the  Second  Ban,  and 
Airiere-Ban;  for  Buonaparte  loved  to  retain  the 
phrases  of  the  old  feudal  institutions.  The  First 
Ban  was  to  contain  all  men,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
six  years,  who  had  not  been  called  to  serve  in  the 
army.  The  Second  Ban  included  all  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  from  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  that  of 
forty.  TJhe  Arriere-Ban  comprehended  all  able- 
bodied  men  from  forty  to  sixty.  The  levies  from 
these  classes  were  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  France,  and  were  to  be  called  out  in  succession,  as 
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the  danger  pressed.  They  were  divided  into  cohorts 
of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  men  each.  But  it  was 
the  essential  part  of  this  project  that  it  phiced  one 
hundred  cohorts  of  the  First  Ban,  (that  is,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  between  twenty  and 
twenty-six  years,)  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  In  short,  it  was  a  new  form  of 
conscription,  with  the  advantage,  to  the  recruits,  of 
limited  service. 

The  celebrated  philosopher  Count  La  Cepede, 
who,  from  his  researches  into  natural  history,  as  weU 
as  from  the  ready  eloquence  with  which  he  could  ez« 
press  the  acquiescence  of  the  Senate  in  whatever 
scheme  was  propoped  by  the  Emperor,  had  acqui« 
red  the  title  of  King  of  Reptiles,  had  upon  this  oc- 
casion his  usual  task  of  justifying  the  Imperial 
measures.  In  this  allotment  of  another  mighty 
draught  of  the  youth  of  France  to  the  purposes  of 
military  service,  at  a  time  when  only  the  unbound- 
ed ambition  of  Napoleon  rendered  such  a  mcasunt 
necessary,  he  could  discover  nothing  save  a  new 
and  affectbg  proof  of  the  Emperor's  paternal  re- 
gard for  his  subjects.  The  youths,  he  said,  would 
be  relieved  by  one-sixth  part  of  a  cohort  at  a  time ; 
and,  b^g  at  an  age  when  ardour  of  mind  is  united 
to  strength  of  body,  they  would  find  in  the  exerdse 
of  arms  rather  salutary  sport  and  agreeable  recrea« 
tion,  than  painful  labour  or  severe  duty.    Then  the 
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express  prohibition  to  quit  the  frontiers  would  be, 
their  parents  might  rest  assured,  an  absolute  check 
on  Ibe  fiery  and  impetuous  character  of  the  French 
toldicr,  and  prevent  the  young  men  from  listerimg 
to  their  headlong  courage,  and  rushing  forward  into 
distant  fields  of  combat,  which  no  doubt  there  might 
be  otherwise  reason  to  apprehend.  All  this  sounded 
very  well,  but  the  time  was  not  long  ere  the  Senate 
removed  their  writ  ne  bmcU  regno,  in  the  c^e  of 
these  hundred  cohorts ;  and,  whether  hurried  on  by 
iheir  own  impetuous  valour,  or  fcnrced  forward  by 
command  of  their  leaders,, they  were  all  engaged  in 
foreign  service,  and  marched  off  to  distant  and  bloody 
fields,  from  which  few  of  them  had  the  good  fortune 
to  return. 

While  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  yet  trem^ 
bling  in  the  scales,  news  arrived  from  Spain  that  Lord 
WeUington  had  opened  the  campaign  by  an  enter- 
prise equaQy  successfldly  conceived  and  darii^ly  ex- 
ecitt^.     Ciudad  Roderigo,  which  the  French  had 
greatly  strengthened,  was  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
fronti^  between  Spain  and  Portugal.    Lord  Wel- 
Kngtoii  had  blockaded  it,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
preceding  year,  but  more  with  the  purpose  of  com- 
l^Hng  Greneral  Marmont  to  concentrate  fats  forces 
M  its  relief,  than  with  any  hc^  of  taking  die  place. 
But  ill  the  beginnhig  of  January  1812,  the  French 
heMti  with  surprise  and  alarm  that  the  English  army. 
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suddenly  put  in  motion,  had  opened  trenches  before 
Ciudad  Roderigo,  and  were  battering  in  breach. 

Marmont  once  more  put  his  whole  forces  in  mo- 
tion, to  prevent  tHe  fall  of  a  place  which  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  both  parties ;  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  hope  for  success,  since  Ciudad  Rode- 
rigo,  before  its  fortifications  had  been  improved  by 
the  French,  had  held  out  against  Massena  for  more 
than  a  month,  though  his  army  consisted  of  100,000 
men.  But  in  the  present  instance,  within  ten  days 
from  the  opening  of  the  siege,  the  place  was  carried 
by  storm,  almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  experi- 
enced general  who  was  advancing  to  its  relief,  and 
who  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire  again  to  canton- 
ments, and  ponder  upon  the  skill  and  activity  which 
seined  of  a  sudden  to  have  inspired  the  British 
forces.  ' 

Lord  Wellington  was  none  of  those  generals  who 
think  that  an  advantage,  or  a  victory  gained,  is  suffi- 
cient work  for  toe  campaign.  The  French  were  hardly 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Ciudad  Roderigo,  so  extra- 
ordinary did  it  appear  to  them,  when  Badajos  was 
invested,  a  much  stronger  place,  which  had  stood  a 
siege  of  thirty-six  days  agunst  the  French  in  the 
year  1811,  although  the  defences  were  then  much 
weaker,  and  the  place  commanded  by  an  officer  of  no 
talent,  and  dubious  fidelity.  It  was  now,  with  incom- 
prehensible celerity,  battered,  breached,  stormed,  and 
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taken,  ^thln  twelve  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
trenches.  Two  French  Marshals  had  in  yain  iuter^- 
fered  to  prevent  ^is  catastrophe.  Marmont  made 
an  unsuccessM  attempt  upon  Ciudad  Roderigo, 
and  assumed  the  air  of  pushing  into  Portugal;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  learn  the  fall  of  the  place,  than 
he  commenced  his  retreat  from  Castel-Branoo.  Soult, 
who  had  advanced  rapidly  to  relieve  Badajos,  was 
in  the  act,  it  is  said,  of  informing  a  qjrcle  of  his  of- 
ficers that  it  was  the  commands  of  the  Emperors- 
commands  never  under  any  circumstances  to  be  dis* 
obeyed'— that  Badajos  shouM  be  relieved,  when  an 
officer,  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  in« 
terrupted  the  shouts  of  "  Vive  TEmperetir  r  with 
the  equally  dispiriting  and  incredible  information, 
that  the  English  colours  were  flying  on  the  walls. 

These  two  brilliant  achievements  were  not  only  of 
great  importance  by  their  influence  on  the  eventls  of 
the  campaign,  but  still  more  so  as  they  indicated 
that  our  military  operations  had  assumed  an  entirely 
new  character,  and  that  the  British  soldiers,  as  now 
conducted,  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  then:  own 
strength  of  body  and  natural  courage,  not  only  the 
benefit  of  the  resources  copiously  supplied  by  the 
wealthy  nation  to  whom  they  belonged,  but  also, 
as  began  to  be  generally  allowed,  an  undoubted  su< 
periority  in  military  art  and  science.  The  objects  of 
the  campaign  were  admirably  chosen,  for  the  exer- 
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tion  to  be  made  was  calculated  with  a  d^ree-of  acca« 
racy  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  the  enemy ;  and 
though  the  loss  incurred  in  their  attainment  was  very ' 
considerable,  yet  it  was  not  in  proportion  to  die  mv^ 
greater  advantages  attained  by  success. 

Badajos  fell  on  the  9th  April ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
that  month,  an  oyerture  of  pacific  t^ency  was  made 
by  the  French  goremment  to  that  of  Britain.  It, is 
not  unlikely  that  Buonaparte,  on  beholdmg  his  best 
commanders  completely  out-generalled  before  Ciudad 
Boderigo  and  Badajos,  might  foresee  in  this  inauspi- 
cious commencement  the  long  train  of  defeat  and 
disaster  which  befell  the  French  in  that  campuga  of 
181!^,  the  events  of  which  could  not  have  failed  to 
give  liberty  to  Spain,  had  Spain,  or  rather  had  her 
government,  been  united  among  themselves,  and  cw- 
dial  in  supporting  their  allies. 

It  might  be  Lord.WeUington''s  successes,  or  the 
lingering  anxiety  to  avoid  a  war  involving  so  many 
contingencies  as  that  of  Russia ;  or  it  might  be  a  de- 
sire to  impress  the  French  public  that  he  was  always 
disposed  towards  peace,  that  induced  Napoleon  to 
direct  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  proposing  that  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Spain  should  be  guaranteed  undor  die 
present  reigning  dynasty ;  that  Portugal  should  re- 
main under  the  rule  of  the  Princes  of  Braganza ; 
Sicily  under  that  of  Ferdinand ;  and  Naples  under 
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Murat ;  each  nation,  in  this  manner,  retaining  pos* 
session  of  that  which  the  other  had  not  been  able  to 
wrench  from  them  by  force  of  war.  Lord  Castlereagh 
immediately  replied,  that  if  the  reign  of  King  Joseph 
were  meant  by  the  phrase  <^  the  dynasty  actually 
reigning,^  he  must  answer  explicitly,  that  England^s 
engagements  to  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  Cortes  pre- 
sently governing  Spain,  rendered  her  acknowl^gmg 
him  impossible. 

The  coftrespondence  Went  no  farther.  The  ntfture 
of  the  overture  served  to  show  the  tenacity  of  Buo- 
naparte^s  character,  who,  hi  treating  for  peace,  would 
yield  nothing  save  that  which  the  fate  of  war  had 
actually  placed  beyond  his  reach ;  and  expected  the 
British  to  yield  up  to  him  the  very  kingdom  of  Spain, 
whose  fate  depended  upon  the  bloody  arbitrement  of 
the  sword.  It  also  manifested  the  insincerity  with 
which  he  could  use  words  to  mislead  those  who  treat- 
ed with  hitn.  He  had  in  many  instances,  some  of 
which  we  have  quoted,  laid  it  down  as  a  sacred  prin- 
ci}de,  that  princes  of  his  blood,  called  to  reign  over  fo- 
reign state?,  should  remain  still  the  subjects  of  France 
and  vassals  of  its  Emperor,  whose  interest  they  were 
bound  to  prefer  on  all  occasionis  to  that  of  the  coun- 
tries they  were  called  to  govern.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  had  compelled  the  abdication  of  King  Louis  of 
Holland ;  and  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  expect 
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to  receive  credit,  when  he  propose  to  render  Spain 
independent  under  Joseph,  whose  authority  was  un« 
able  to  control  even  the  French  Marshals  who  acted 
in  his  name  ? 

This  feeUe  effort  towards  a  general  peace  having 
alt(^ther  miscarried,  it  became  subject  of  conaidera* 
tion,  whether  the  approaching  breach  betwixt  die  two 
great  empires  could  yet  be  preyented.  The  most  ac- 
tive preparations  for  war  were  taking  place  on  both 
sides.  Those  of  Russia  were  defensive ;  but  she  mus- 
tered great  armies  on  the  Niemen,  as  if  in  expectation 
of  an  assault ;  while  France  was  rapidly  pouring 
troops  into  Prussia,  and  into  the  Ghrand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  assuming  those  positions  most  favour- 
able for  invading  the  Russian  frontier.  Yet  amid  pre- 
parations for  war,  made  on  such  an  immaase  scale  »» 
Europe  had  never  before  witnessed,  there  seraiecl  to 
be  a  lingering  wish  on  the  part  of  both  Sovereigns, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  to  avoid  the  conflict  This  m- 
deed  might  have  been  easily  done,  had  there  been  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  a  hearty  deure  to  make  peace, 
instead  ci  what  could  only  be  termed  a  degree  of  hesi- 
tation to  commence  hostilities.  In  hct,  the  original 
causes  of  quarrel  were  already  settled,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thii^,  principles  had  been  Ifixed,  on  which  their 
arrangement  might  be  easily  adjusted.  Yet  s^  the 
preparations  for  invading  Rusida  became  more  and 
more  evident — the  purpose  was  distinctly  repressed 
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in  tfce  trea^  between  Fxmnce  and  Pnuiia ;  and  the 
war  did  not  appear  the  less  certain  that  the  causes  of 
it  seaaed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  abandoned.  The 
anxiety  of  Alexander  was  thevefore  diverted  fiNxn  the 
80iur<»  of  ^dispute}  to  its  impprtuit  consequences ; 
and  he  became  most  naturally  more  sdicitous  about 
haTing  the  French  troops  withdrawn  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  than  about  the  cause  that  originally 
brought  them  there. 

Accordingly,  Prince  Kourakin,  the  Bussian  ple- 
nipotentiary, had  orders  to  conununieate  to  the  Duke 
of  Bassano  his  master^s  ulttmatum.     The  grounds 
of  arrangement  pcoposed  by  the  Czar  were,  the  eva- 
cuation of  Prussia  and  Pomerania  by  the  French 
troops ;  a  diminution  of  the  garrison  of  Dantzic ;  and 
an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  dispute  between  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander.   On  these  conditions,  which, 
in  &ct,  were  no  more  than  necessary  to  assure  Russia 
of  Fiance's  peaceable  intentions,  the  Czar  agreed 
ta  place  his  commerce  upon  a  system  of  licenses  as 
conducted  in  France ;  to  introduce  the  clauses  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  French  trade ;  and  farther,  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  to 
obtain  his  consent  to  accept  some  reasonable  indem- 
nificatbn  for  the  territory,  which  had  been  so  sum^ 
marily  annexed  to  France. 

In  looking  back  at  this  document,  it  appears  to 
possess  as  much  the  character  of  moderation,  and 
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eyen  of  deferenee,  as  coidd  be  expected  from  the  chief 
ofa  great  empire.  His  demand  that  France,  miless 
it  were  her  determined  purpose  to  make  war,  should 
withdraw  the  armies  which  threatened  the  Russian 
frontier,  seems  no  more  than  common  sense  or  pru^ 
dence  would  commend.  Yet  this  condition  was  made 
by  Napoleon,  however  unreasonably,  the  direct  cause 
of  hostilities. 

The  person,  in  a  priyate  brawl,  who  should  say  to  an 
angry  and  violent  opponent, "  Sheathe  your  sword,  or 
at  least  lower  its  i)oint,  and  I  will  accommodate  with 
you,  on  your  own  terms,  the  original  cause  of  quar- 
rel,^ would  surely  not  be  considered  as  having  given 
him  any  affront,  or  other  cause  for  instant  violence. 
Yet  Buonaparte,  in  nearly  the  same  situation,  resent- 
ed as  an  unattonable  offence,  the  demand  that  he 
should  withdraw  his  armies  from  a  position,  where 
they  could  have  no  other  purpose  save  to  overawe 
Russia.  The  demand,  he  said,  was  insolent ;  bs 
was  not  accustomed  to  be  addressed  in  that  style, 
nor  to  regulate  his  movements  by  the  commands  of 
a  foreign  sovereign.  The  Russian  ambassador  re- 
ceived his  passports ;  and  the  unreasonable  caprice 
of  Napoleon^  which  considered  an  overture  towards 
an  amicable  treaty  as  a  gross  offence,  because  it  sum- 
moned him  to  desist  from  his  menacing  attitude,  led 
to  the  death  of  millions,  and  the  irretrievable  down- 
M  of  the  most  extraordinary  empire  which  the  world 
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had  ever  seen.  On  the  9th  May  181S,  Buonaparte 
left  Paris ;  the  Russian  ambassador  had  his  pass- 
ports for  departure  two  days  later. 

Upon  his  former  military  expeditions,  it  had  been 
usual  for  Napoleon  to  join  his  army  suddenly,  and 
with  a  slender  attendance;  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion he  assumed  a  style  of  splendour  and  dignity  be- 
coming one,  who  might,  if  any  earthly  sovereign  ever 
could,  have  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Kings.  Dres- 
den was  appointed  as  a  mutual  rendezvous  for  all  the 
Kings,  Dominations,  Princes,  Dukes,  and  depend- 
ent royalties  of  every  description,  who  were  subordi- 
nate to  Napoleon,  or  hoped  for  good  or  evil  at  his 
hands.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  his  Empress, 
met  his  mighty  son-in-law  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  city  was  crowded  with  princes  of  the  most  an- 
cient birth,  as  well  as  with  others  who  claimed  still 
higher  rank,  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  Napoleon. 
The  King  of  Prussia  also  was  present,  neither  a 
a  willing  nor  a  welcome  guest,  unless  so  far  as  his 
attendance  was  necessary  to  swell  the  victor's  tri*- 
umph.  Melancholy  in  heart  and  in  looks,  he  wan- 
dered through  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes,  a  mourn- 
er rath^  than  a  reveller.  But  fate  had  amends  in 
store,  for  a  prince  whose  course,  in  times  of  unparal- 
leled distress^  had  been  marked  by  courage  and  pa- 
triotism. 

Amidst  all  these  dignitaries,  no  one  interested  the 
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public  so  much  as  he,  for  whom,  and  by  whom,  the  as- 
sembly was  collected;  the  wonderful  bdng  who  could 
have  goyemed  the  world,  but  could  not  rule  his  own 
restless  mind.  Whm  visible,  Napoleon  was  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  group ;  when  absent,  every  eye 
was  on  the  door,  expecting  his  entrance.  He  was 
chiefly  employed  in  buriness  in  his  cabinet,  while  the 
other  crowned  personages,  (to  whom,  indeed,  he  left 
but  little  to  do,)  were  wandering  abroad  in  quest  of 
amusement  The  feasts  and  banquets,  as  well  as  the 
assemblies  of  the  royal  personages  and  theb  suites, 
after  the  theatrical  representations,  were  almost  all 
at  Napoleon's  expense,  and  were  conducted  in  a 
style  of  splendour,  which  made  those  attempted  by 
any  of  the  other  potentates  seem  mean  and  paltry. 

The  youthful  Empress  had  her  share  of  these 
days  of  grandeur.  ^*  The  reign  of  Maria  Louisa»*' 
said  her  husband,  when  in  Elba,  *^  has  been  vety 
short,  but  she  had  much  to  make  her  enjoy  it.  She 
had  the  world  at  her  feet.^'  Her  superior  magnifi- 
cence in  dress  and  ornaments,  gave  her  a  great  pre- 
eminence over  her  mother-in-law,  the  Empress  oi 
Austria,  betwixt  whom  and  Maria  Louisa  there 
seems  to  have  existed  something  of  that  petty  feud, 
which  is  apt  to  divide  such  relations  in  private  life. 
To  make  the  Austrian  Empress  some  amends,  Buo- 
naparte informs  us,  that  she  often  visited  her  daugb- 
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ter-in-law^s  toilette^  and  leldom  went  back  without 
receiyiog  some  marks  of  her  munificence.  Perhaps 
we  may  say  of  this  information,  as  Napoleon  says  of 
something  else,  that  an  Emperor  should  not  have 
known  these  circumstances,  or  at  least  should  not  have 
told  them.  The  truth  is,  Buonaparte  did  not  love 
the  Empress  of  Austria ;  and  though  he  represents 
that  high  personage  as  showing  hiln  much  attention, 
the  dislike  was  mutual.  The  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena  had  not  forgot  her  father's  sufferings  by 
the  campaigns  of  Italy. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  active  spirit  of  Na- 
poleon led  him  to  tire  of  a  scene,  where  his  vanity 
might  for  a  time  be  gratified,  but  which  soon  palled 
on  his  imagination  as  empty  and  frivolous.  He  sent 
for  De  Pradt,  the  Bbhop  of  Malines,  whose  talents 
he  desired  to  employ  as  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  and 
in  a  singular  style  of  diplomacy,  thus  gave  him  his 
commission*  <^  I  am  about  to  make  a  trial  of  you. 
You  may  believe  I  did  not  send  for  you  here  to  say 
mass,  (which  ceremony  the  Bishop  had  performed 
that  morning).  You  must  keep  a  great  establish- 
ment ;  have  an  eye  to  the  women,  their  influence  is 
essential  in  that  country.  You  know  Poland ;  you 
have  read  Rulhieres.  For  me,  I  go  to  beat  the 
Russians ;  time  is  flying ;  we  must  have  all  over  by 
the  end  of  September ;  perhaps  we  are  even  already 
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too  late.  I  am  tired  to  death  here ;  I  have  been  beie 
eight  days  playing  the  courtier  to  the  Empress  of 
Austria.^  He  then  threw  out  indistinct  hints  of  corn* 
pelling  Austria  tP  quit  her  hold  on  Galicia,  and  accept 
an  indemnification  in  Illyria,  or  otherwise  remain 
without  ^ny.  As  to  Prussia,  he  ^vowed  his^intent^on, 
when  the  w^r  wfts  oyer,  to  ruin  her  completely,  and  to 
strip  her  of  Silesia.  ^*  I  am  on  my  way  to  Moscow,'' 
he  ajdpd.  "  Two  battle  there  i^rill  do  the  business. 
I  will  bum  Thoula ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  will 
come  on  his  knees,  and  then  is  Russia  disarmed.  All 
b  Tea4y>  and  only  waits  my  presence.  Moscow  is  the 
heart  pf  their  empire,;  besides,  I  make  war  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood  of  the  Poles.  I  will  leave  fifty 
thousand  of  my  Frenchmen  in  Poland.  I  will  con- 
vert Dantzic  into  another  Gibr^It^.  I  will  give 
fifty  millions  a-year  in  subsidies  to  die  Poles.  I  can 
aff9rd  th^  expense.  Without  Russia  be  included, 
the  Continental  System  would  be  mere  folly.  Spain 
costs  me  very  dear ;  without  her  I  should  be  mas- 
ter of  the  world ;  but  when  I  am  so,  my  son  will 
hav.e  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  his  place,  and  it  does 
not  require  to  be  very  clever  to  ^o  that.  Go,  take 
your  instructions  from  Maret.^ 

The  complete  confidence  of  success  implied  in 
tb^p  disjointed,  yet  striking  esq^ressions,  was  gene- 
ral through  all  who  approaphed  Napoleon'^s  person, 
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wJbether  French  or  foreigners.  The  young  military 
men  looked  on  the  expedition  against  Russia  as  on 
a  hunting  party  which  was  to  last  for  two  months. 
The  army  rushed  to  the  fatal  country,  all  aUve  with 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  pensions,  and  promotion.  All 
the  soldiers  who  were  not  included  railed  against 
their  own  bad  luck,  ox  the  partiality  of  Napoleon, 
for  detaining  them  from  so  triumphant  an  enterprise. 
Meantime,  Buonaparte  made  a  last  attempt  at  ne« 
gotiation,  or  rather  to  discover  what  was  the  state 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  mind,  who,  while  he 
was  himself  surrounded  by  sovereigns,  as  the  sun  by 
planets,  remained  lonely  in  his  own  orbit,  collecting 
around  him  means  of  defence,  which,  immense  as 
they  were,  seemed  scarcely  adequate  to  the  awful 
crisis  in  which  he  stood.  General  Lauriston  had 
been  dispatched  to  Wilna,  to  communicate  defi- 
nitively with  Alexander.  Count  de  Narbonne,  al- 
ready noticed  as  the  most  adroit  courtier  of  the 
Tuilleries,  was  sent  to  invite  the  Czar  to  meet 
Napoleon  at  Dresden,  in  hopes  that,  in  a  personal 
treaty,  the  two  sovereigns  might  resume  their  habits, 
of  intimacy,  and  settle  between  themselves  what 
they  had  been  unable  to  arrange  through  their  am- 
bassadors. But  Lauriston  could  obtain  no  audience 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  report  of  Narbonne  was  de- 
cidedly warlike.    He  found  the  Russi^s  neither 
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depressed  nor  elated,  but  arrired  at  the  general  con« 
elusion,  that  war  was  become  inevitable,  and  there- 
fere  determined  to  submit  to  its  evils,  rather  than 
avoid  them  by  a  dishonourable  peace. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

NapokmCn  Plan  of  the  Campaign  against  Russia. — Under'- 
stood  and  provided  against  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  Rus^- 
sian  Generalissimo^^Statement  of  the  Grand  French  Ar* 
my— Of  the  Grand  Russian  Army. — Disaster  on  the  river 
Wilia, — Difficulties  of  the  Campaign,  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  stated  and  eseplained. — Their  defective  Commissa* 
riot  and  Hospital  Department. — Great  consequent  losses.'-^ 
Cause  of  Buonaparte's  determination  to  advance. — His 
forced  marches  occasion  actual  delay. — Napoleon  remains 
for  some  days  at  Wilna.-^AbbS  de  Pradt. — Hts  intrigues 
to  eafdte  the  Poles. — Neutralised  by  Napoleon's  engage* 
ments  with  Austria.'^An  attempt  to  excite  Insurrection  in 
Lithuania  also  fails. 

In  ancient  history,  we  often  read  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  regions,  impelled  by  want,  and  by  the 
desire  of  exchanging  their  frozen  deserts  for  the  boun- 
ties of  a  more  genial  climate,  breaking  forth  from  their 
own  bleak  regions,  and,  with  all  the  terrors  of  an  ava- 
lanche, bursting  down  upon  those  of  the  south.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  our  generation  to  behold  the  in- 
vasion reversed,  and  to  see  immense  hosts  of  French, 
Germans,  and  Italians,  leaving  their  own  fruitful, 
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rich,  and  delightful  regions,  to  carry  at  once  con- 
quest  and  desolation  through  the  dreary  pine  forests, 
swamps,  and  barren  wildernesses  of  Scythia.  The 
philosopher,  Hume,  dedicated  an  Essay  to  consider, 
whether  futurity  might  expect  a  new  inundation  of 
barbarian  conquerors;  a  fresh  '^  living  cloud  of 
war,^  from  the  northern  hives ;  but  neither  to  him 
nor  any  one  else  had  it  occurred  to  anticipate  the 
opposite  danger,  of  combined  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  the  most  fair  and  fertile  regions  of  Europe, 
moving  at  the  command  of  a  single  man,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bereaving  the  wildest  country  of  Europe  of  its 
national  independence.  "  Russia,^  said  Buonaparte, 
in  one  of  his  Delphic  proclamations,  ^*  is  dragged  on 
by  her  fate ;  her  destiny  must  be  accomplished.  Let 
us  march ;  let  us  cross  the  Niemen ;  let  us  carry  war 
into  her  territories.  The  second  war  of  Poland  will 
be  as  glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the  first ;  but 
the  peace  we  shall  conclude  shall  carry  with  it  its 
guarantee,  and  terminate  that  haughty  influence 
which  Russia  has  exercised  for  more  than  fifty  years 
on  the  aSairs  of  Europe.'"  Napoleon'^s  final  object 
was  here  spoken  out ;  it  was  to  thrust  Russia  back 
upon  her  Asiatic  dominions,  and  deprive  her  of  her 
influence  in  European  politics. 

The  address  of  the  Russiipi  Emperor  to  his  troops 
was  in  a  different,  mote  nutnly,  rational,  and  iotelli- 
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gible  Btndn,  devoid  of  tliose  blustering  attempts  at 
proJ>hetic  eloquence,  which  are  in  bad  taste  when 
uttered,  and,  if  they  may  acquire  some  credit  amortg 
the  Yulgar  when  followed  by  a  successful  campaign, 
becoiAe  the  most  bitter  of  satires,  if  forttme  does  not 
smile  on  the  vaticination.  Alexander  enforced  on 
his  subjects  the  various  efforts  which  he  had  made 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  which  had  proved 
fruitless.  *^  It  now  only  remains,^  he  said,  <'  after 
invoking  the  Almighty  Being  who  is  the  witness  and 
defender  of  the  true  cause,  to  oppose  our  forces  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to 
generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  what  is  expected 
from  their  loyalty  and  courage ;  the  blood  of  the  an- 
tient  Sclavonians  circulates  in  theii^  veins.  Soldiers, 
you  fight  for  your  religion,  your  liberty,  and  your 
native  land.  Your  Emperor  is  amongst  you,  and 
God  is  the  enemy  of  the  aggressor.^ 

The  sovereigns  who  addressed  their  troops,  each 
in  his  own  pecuHat  mode  of  exhortation,  had  their 
different  plans  for  the  (Campaign.  Buonaparte's  was 
formed  on  his  usuial  system  of  warfare.  It  was  his 
primary  object  to  accumulate  a  great  force  on  the 
centre  of  the  Rusoan  line,  to  break  it  asunder,  and 
cat  off  effectually  as  many  divisions,  as  activity  could 
surprise  and  over-master  in  such  a  struggle.  To  se- 
cure the  possession  of  large  towns,  if  possible  one 
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of  the  two  capitals,  Petersburgh  or  Moscow ;  and  to 
grant  that  which  he  doubted  not  would  by  that  time 
be  humbly  crayed,  the  terms  of  a  peace  which  should 
strip  Russia  of  her  European  influence,  and  establish 
a  Polish  nation  in  her  bosom,  composed  of  provinces 
rent  from  her  own  dominions,— would  have  crowned 
the  undertaking. 

The  tactics  of  Napoleon  had,  by  long  practice,  been 
pretty  well  understood,  by  those  studious  of  military 
affiurs.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  whom  Alexand^  had 
made  his  generalissimo,  a  German  by  birth,  a  Scotch- 
man by  extraction,  had  laid  down  and  recommended 
to  the  Czar,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour,  a 
plan  of  foiling  Buonaparte  upon  his  own  system.  He 
proposed  that  the  Russians  should  first  show  only  so 
much  opposition  on  the  frontier  of  their  country,  as 
should  lay  the  invaders  under  the  necessity  of  march- 
ing with  precaution  and  leisure ;  that  they  diould 
omit  no  means  of  annoying  their  communications,  and 
disturbing  the  base  on  which  they  rested,  but  should 
carefully  avoid  everything  approaching  to  a  general 
action.*  On  this  principle  it  was  proposed  to  fall  back 


*  The  hose  of  militaiy  operations  is,  in  strategie,  imdeiBtood  to 
mean  that  space  of  country  which  every  army  marching  through  a 
hostile  territory  must  keep  open  and  free  in  the  rear,  otherwise  his 
main  body  must  necessarily  he  deprived  of  its  conununicationa,  and 
probably  cut  off.  The  base,  therefoie,  conlains  the  suppUes  and  df? 
pots  of  the  army. 
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before  the  invaders,  refusing  to  engage  in  any  other 
action  than  skirmishes,  and  those  upon  advantage^  un« 
til  the  French  lines  of  communication,  extended  to  an 
immeasurable  length,  should  become  liable  to  be  cut 
offeven  by  the  insurgent  peasantry.  In  the  meanwhile, 
as  the  French  became  straitened  in  provisions,  and 
deprived  of  recruits  and  supplies,  the  Russians  were 
to  be  reinfordng  their  army,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
freshing it  Thus,  it  was  the  object  of  this  plan  of 
the  campaign  not  to  fight  the  French  forces,  until  the 
bad  roads,  want  of  provisions,  toilsome  marches,  dis- 
eases, and  loss  in  skirmishes,  should  have  deprived 
the  invading  army  of  all  its  original  advantages  of 
numbers,  spirit,  and  discipline.  This  procrastinating 
system  of  tactics  suited  Russia  the  better,  that  her 
preparations  for  defensive  war  were  very  fisur  from 
being  completed,  and  that  it  was  important  to  gain 
time  to  receive  arms  and  other  supplies  from  Eng- 
land, as  well  as,  by  making  peace  with  the  Turks,  to 
obtain  the  disposal  of  the  large  army  now  engaged 
upon  the  Danube. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  so 
long  a  retreat,  together  with  the  desolation  occasion- 
ed to  the  Russian  territory  by  the  presence  of  an 
invading  army,  might  wear  out  the  patience  of  the 
Russian  soldiery.  Some  advantageous  position  was 
therefore  to  be  selected,  and  skilfully  fortified  before 
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hand,  in  which  a  stand  might  be  made,  like  that  of 
Loid  Wellington  in  the  lines  at  Torres  Yedras. 
For  this  purpose  a  very  large  fortified  camp  was  pre- 
pared at  Drisso,  on  the  river  Diina,  or  Dwina, 
which,  supposing  the  object  of  the  French  to  have 
been  St  Petersburg,  would  have  been  well  calcula- 
ted to  cover  that  capitaL  On  the  otheit  hand,  were 
the^French  to  move  on  Moscow,  which  proved  their 
final  determination,  the  entrenchments  at  Drissa 
were  of  no  importance. 

We  must  speak  of  the  immense  hosts  combing 
under  Buonaparte,  as  if  they  were  4dl  constituent 
parts  of  one  army,  although  the  theatre  of  war  which 
they  occupied  was  not  less  than  an  hundred  and 
twenty  French  leagues  in  extent  of  front. 

Macdonald  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  whole 
French  army,  which  consisted  of  above  SOiOOO 
men :  his  .orders  were  to  penetrate  into  Coarland, 
and  threaten  the  right  flank  of  the  Russians ;  and  if 
it  were  found  advisable,  to  besiege  Riga,  or  at  teast 
to  threaten  that  important  sea-port.  The  extreme 
right  of  Napoleon^s  army  was  placed  towards  Finsk, 
in  Yolhynia,  and  consisted  fdmost  entirely  of  the 
Austrian  auxiliaries,  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  Russian  army  under  Ge- 
neral Tormazoff,  which  had  been  destined  to  protect 
Yolhynia.  This  was  a  false  step  of  Napoleon,  adopt- 
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ed,  doubtless,  to  aU*y  the  irritable  jeabusy  of  his 
ally  Austria,  on  the  subject  of  freeing  and  restoring 
the, kingdom  of  Poland.  The  natives  of  Volhynia, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  Poles,  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  Bussia.  Had  French  troops,  or  those  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  been  sent  amongst 
them,  the  Volhynians  would  probably  kaye  risen  in 
arms  to  vindicate  their  liberty.  But  they  had  little 
temptatioii  to  do  so  when  they  only  saw  the  Aua- 
trians,  by  whose  amur  Galicia  was  yet  detained  in 
subjection,  and  whose  Emperor  wm  as  liable  as  Alex- 
av4er  himself  to  suffer  from  the  resuscitation  of  Po- 
lish independence. 

Betwixt  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Macdonald, 
and  the  right  under  Schwartzenberg,  lay  the  grand 
French  army,  divided  into  three  masses.  Buona- 
parte himsdf  moved  with  his  Guards,  of  which  Bea- 
sieres  commanded  the.  cavalry,  the  Mareschala  Le- 
febvre  and  Mortier  the  infimtry.  The  Emperor 
had  also  under  his  immediate  command  the  corps 
d'arm&e,  commanded  by  Davoust,  Oudinot,  and  Ney ; 
whicky  with  the  divirions  of  cavalry  under  Grouchy, 
Montbnin,  and  Nansouty,  amounting,  it  was  com- 
imted,  to  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifly  thou- 
sand men,  were  ready  to  rush  forward  and  overpower 
^he  opposite  army  of  Bussians,  called  the  Army  of 
the  West.    King  Jerome  of  Bavaria,  with  the  divi- 
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giims  of  Junot,  Poniatowdd,  and  Regnier,  and  the 
cayalry  of  Latour  Maubourg,  forming  a  mass  of  about 
80,000  men,  were  destined  in  the  same  manner  to 
more  forward  on  the  Russian  sepond,  or  supporting 
army.  Lastly,  a  central  army,  under  Eugene,  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  had  it  in  charge  to  press  between 
the  first  and  second  Rusdan  army,  increase  their 
s^aratic^,  rendes.  their  junction  impossible,  and  act 
against  either,  or  both,  as  opportunity  should  arise. 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  invading  force.  Mu* 
rat.  King  of  NajJes,  well-known  by  his  old  name  of 
Le  Beau  Sabreur,  commanded  the  whole  cavalry  W 
this  immense  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gr»id  Russian  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Emperor  in  person,  and  more  im- 
mediately by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  advanced  its  head- 
quarters as  fiir  as  Wilna ;  not  that  it  was  their  pur- 
pose to  defend  Lithuania,  or  its  capital,  but  to  oblige 
the  French  to  manoeuvre,  and  so  show  tiieu*  inten- 
tions. Zt  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  On  the  north,  towards  Courland,  this 
grand  army  communicated  with  a  divisionof  tenthou- 
saad  men,  imder  Count  Essen ;  and  on  the  south 
held  communication,  but  on  a  line  rather  too  much 
prolonged,  with  the  second  army  under  the  gallant 
Prince  Bagration,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
Russian  generals.   Platoff,  the  celebrated  Hettman, 
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or  Captain-General  of  the  Cossacks,  attended  this 
second  army,  with  twelve  thousand  of  his  children 
of  the  desert  Independent  of  these,  Bagration^s 
army  might  amount  to  eighty  thousand  men.  On 
the  extreme  left,  and  watchiug  the  Austrians,  from 
whom  perhaps  no  very  vigorous  measures  were  ap- 
prehended, was  Tormazoff,  with  what  was  termed 
the  army  of  Volhynia,  amonntbg  to  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Two  armies  of  reserve  were  in  the  course 
of  being  formed  at  Novogorod  and  Smolensk.  They 
might  amount  to  about  S0,000  men  each. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  Russians  entered  upon 
the  campaign  with  a  sum  total  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men,  opposed  to  four  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand,  or  with  an  odds  of  almost  one  half 
against  them.  But  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
Russia  raised  reinforcements  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers to  greatly  more  than  the  balance  which  was 
against  her  at  the  commencement. 

The  grand  Imperial  army  marched  upon  the 
river  Niemen  in  its  three  overwhelming  masses ;  the 
King  of  Westphalia  upon  Grodno,  the  Viceroy  of 
Italy  on  Filony,  and  the  Emperor  himself  on  a  pomt 
called  Nagaruski,  three  leagues  beyond  Kowno. 
When  the  head  of  Napoleon^s  cohunns  reached  the 
river  which  rolled  silently  along  under  cover  of  im- ' 
mense  forests  on  the  Russian  side,  he  advanced  in 
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p#itK)li  ^  reoqfiwtftsethcvbmk%  when  Us  lvH;«e«tum- 
H^^  and  ikorew  him.  ^^  A  bad  om^n,"'  said  a  voice> 
hit  wbetber  tbat  of  the  Empero^  ox  ohq  of  his  smite, 
oould  not  be  distinguisbed ;  *^  a  Roman  would  rie- 
turn/'  On  the  Russian  bank  apjieared  oidy  a  wgle 
Cossack,  vho  cbaUenged  the  ^st  party  of  Fr^ncb 
that  crossed  the  siyer,  and  depended  tfieir  pnqme 
in  the  tmitorie^  of  Ruma.  ^'  To  beat  you,  and  la 
take  Wilna,''  vas  the  reply*  Th^  patrpl  witbdrey^ 
nor  ii^as  another  sojdder  ^een. 

A  dreadful  thnnder-atorm  waa  the  welcome,  which 
Aey  recdived  in  this  wild  land ;  and  shortly  after  the 
Emperor  received  intelligwce  that  the  Rujsaiana 
iprese  faUing  back  on  every  side,  and  manifested  an 
evident  intention  to  evacuate  Lithuania  withput  a 
Rattle.  The  Emperor  urged  forward  hU  columns, 
wj^  even  more  than  his  usual  promptitude,  eager 
to.  strike  one  of  those  fbnnidable  blows  by  which  he 
was  wont  to  annihilate  his  en^ny  at  th^  very  com-n 
mencem^t  of  the  campaign.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
event  more  ominpus  than  the  fiiU  of  his  horse,  or  the 
lempest  which  received  him  on  th9  banks,  of  the  Nie^ 
B^n.  The  river  Wilia  being  swollenf  ^ith  rain,  and 
the  bridges  destroyed,  the  Emperor,  impfl^ent  of  the 
obstacle,  commanded  a  body  of  Polish  cavalry  to  cross 
by  swimming.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  da^b.  into  the 
riv^.  Biut  era  th^y^  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
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the  irreisistible  tbireiit  broke  their  ranks,  and  tfa'ey 
were  swept  down  and  lost  almost  to  h  man,  Ifefo^ 
tht  eyes  of  Napbleon,  to  Whom  sotne  of  theto  in  thb 
last  struggfe  ttirticd  thieir  fafecfs,  exd^ming,  «  Vi^ 
f  Ettipereiir  !^  The  isj^^ctetort  were  struck  with  hot- 
rot.  But  much  greater  would  that  fei^ling  have  beteli, 
could  they  have  knbwn  that  the  &t6  of  this  handfhl 
of  brave  lAtn  was  but  an  anticipation  of  that  whith 
iin^nded  ovier  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  who,  high 
ih  health  and  hope,  were  aboiit  to  rush  upon  natutld 
and  artificial  obstacles,  no  less  formidable  and  no  tess 
iilstirmouiitabl^  than  the  torrent  which  had  swept 
4iway  their  unf6itun^te  advahced-s-guard. 

While  his  immense  iiiasses  w^re  traversing  Lithu- 
ania, Napoleon  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Wihia,  thie 
ancilent  capital  of  that  province,  Where  he  began  tb  ex- 
perience  the  first  pressure  of  thosie  difficulties  Which 
attended  his  gigantic  undertaking.  We  must  pauise 
to  detail  them ;  for  they  tehd  to  show  the  gi^at  mis- 
take of  those  who  hav^  fi)lldwed  Napoleoii  himself  ik 
supposing,  that  the  Russian  expedition  wad  ^  hope- 
ful and  well-conceived  plan,  which  would  certainly 
have  proved  successful,  if  not  unexpectedly  discoii- 
certed  by  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  th6  severity 
of  the  weather,  by  which  the  French  armies  were 
compelled  to  retreat  into  Poland. 
We  have  ekewhi^re  mentitoed)  that^  according  to 
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Napoleon^fi  usual  style  of  tactics,  the  French  troopi 
set  out  upoqi  their  campaign  with  bread  and  biscuit 
for  a  few  days,  and  when  that  was  expended,  (which, 
betwixt  waste  and  consumption,  usually  happened 
before  the  calculated  period,)  they  liyed  on  such  sup- 
plies as  they  could  collect  in  the  country,  by  the 
means  of  marauding  or  pillage,  which  they  had  con- 
verted into  a  regular  system.*  But  Napoleon  had 
far  too  much  experience  and  prudence  to  trust,  amid 
the  wastes  of  Russia,  to  a  system  of  supplies,  which 
had  sufficed  for  maintenance  of  the  army  in  the  rich 
fields  of  Austria.  He  knew  well  that  he  was  plungmg 
with  half  a  million  of  men  into  inhospitable  deserts, 
where  Charles  XII.  could  not  find  subsistence  for 
twenty  thousand  Swedes.  He  was  aware,  besides, 
of  the  impolicy  there  would  be  in  harassing  the 
Lithuanians  by  marauding  exactions.  To  conci- 
liate them  was  a  great  branch  of  his  plan,  for  Lithu- 
ania, in  respect  to  Russia,  was  a  conquered  province, 
into  which  Napoleon  hoped  to  inspire  the  same  de- 
sire of  independence  which  animated  Poland,  and 
thus  to  find  firiends  and  allies  among  the  very  sub- 
jects of  his  enemy.  The  utmost  exertion  of  his 
splendid  talents,  putting  into  activity  the  utmost  ex- 


*  Sm  p.  116  of  thii  Volume. 
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tent  of  his  unlimited  power,  had  been,  therefore,  turn- 
ed towards  collecting  immense  magazines  of  provi- 
sions, and  for  securing  the  means  of  transporting  them 
along  with  the  army.  His  strong  and  impassioned 
genius  was,  for  months  before  the  expedition,  direct- 
ed to  this  important  object,  which  he  pressed  upon 
his  generals  with  the  utmost  solicitude.  '^  For 
masses  like  those  we  are  about  to  move,  if  precau<« 
tions  be  not  taken,  the  grain  of  no  country  can  suf^ 
fice,^  he  said,  in  one  part  of  his  correspondence.— 
In  another,  ^^  All  the  provision-waggons  must  be  " 
loaded  with  flour,  rice,  bread,  vegetables,  and  bran- 
dy, besides  what  is  necessary  for  the  hospital  ser« 
vice.  The  result  of  my  movements  will  assemble 
four  hundred  thousand  men  on  a  single  point.  There 
will  be  nothing  to  expect  from  the  country,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  everything  within  our-i 
selves." 

These  undeniable  views  were  followed  up  by 
preparations,  which,  abstractedly  considered,  must 
be  regarded  as  gigantic.  The  cars  and  waggons, 
which  were  almost  innumerable,  destined  for  the  car- 
riage of  provisions,  were  divided  into  battalions  and 
squadrons.  Each  battalion  of  cars  was  capable  of 
transporting  six  thousand  quintals  of  flour;  each 
squadron  of  heavy  waggons  nearly  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  quintals ;  besides  the  immense  4iun)« 
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ber  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  engiiieefs  and  the 
hospitals,  or  engaged  in  transporting  besieging  ma- 
teriel and  pontoons* 

This  sketch  must  convince  the  reader,  that  Napo- 
lecm  had  in  his  eye,  from  the  outset,  the  prospect  of 
deficiency  in  supplying  his  army  with  provisions,  and 
that  he  had  bent  his  mind  to  the  task  of  overco- 
mbg  it  by  timely  preparation.  But  all  his  precau* 
tions  proved  totally  inadequate.  It  was  found  a  vain 
attempt,  to  introduce  military  discipline  amidst  the 
oarters  and  waggon-driyers ;  and  when  wretched 
roads  were  encumbered  with  fallen  horses  and  bro« 
ken  carriages,  when  the  soldiers  and  wain-drivers 
began  to  plunder  the  contents  of  the  cars  and  wag- 
gons which  they  were  appointed  to  protect  and  to 
manage,  the  confusion  became  totally  inextricable. 
Very  far  from  reaching  Lithuania,  where  their  pre- 
sence was  so  essential,  few  of  the  heavy  waggons  ever 
attained  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  almost  none 
proceeded  to  the  Niemen.  Weeks  and  months  after 
the  army  had  passed,  some  of  the  light  cars  and  herds 
of  cattle  did  arrive,  but  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, and  in  most  miserable  plight.  The  soldiers  were, 
therefore,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  usual 
mode  of  supplying  themselves,  by  laying  contribu- 
tions on  the  country ;  which,  while  they  continued  in 
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Pclaiid,  the  immense  feHility  of  the  soil  etiabled  it  to 
supply.  But  matters  became  greatly  worse  after  en- 
tering Lithuania,  which  the  Russians  had  previously 
endeavoured  to  strip  of  all  that  could  benefit  the 
French. 

Thus,  in  the  very  first  march  from  the  Niemen 
and  the  Wilia,  through  a  country  which  was  regard- 
ed as  friendly,  and  before  they  had  seen  an  enemy, 
the  immense  army  of  Napoleon  were  incurring  great 
loss  themselves,  and  doing  infinite  damage  to  the 
country  on  which  they  lived  at  f^e  cost,  in  spite  of 
all  the  measures  which  Buonaparte  had  devised,  and 
all  the  efibrts  he  had  made  to  maintain  them  firom 
thdr  own  stores. 

This  uncertain  mode  of  subsistence  was  com« 
mon  to  the  whole  army,  though  its  consequences 
were  especially  disastrous  in  particular  corps,  Se- 
gur*  informs  us,  that  the  armies  under  Eugene  and 


*  Here  and  elsewhere  we  quote,  as  a  work  of  complete  authority. 
Count  Philip  de  Segui*8  account  of  this  memorable  expedition. 
The  author  is,  we  have  always  understood,  a  man  of  honour,  and 
his  work  evinces  him  to  be  a  man  of  talent  We  have  had  the  opi» 
nion  of  several  officers  of  high  character,  who  had  themselves  served 
in  the  campaign,  that  although  unquestionably  there  may  be  some 
errors  among  the  details,  and  although  in  some  places  the  author 
may  have  given  way  to  the  temptation  of  working  up  a  description, 
or  producing  effect  by  a  dialogue,  yet  his  nanative  on  the  whole  h 
candid,  fair,  and  lib^nL  The  unfriendly  criticism  of  General  Gour* 
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Davoust  were  regular  in  their  work  of  coUecting 
contributions,  and  distributing  tkem  among  the  sol- 
diers; so  that  their  system  of  marauding  was  less 


gaud  impeaches  Count  Segur*/!  opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts 
he  relates,  because  his  duty  did  not  call  him  into  the  line  of  battle, 
where  he  might  have  seen  the  military  events  with  his  own  eyes. 
We  conceive  with  deference,  that,  as  a  historian.  Count  S^ur*s  si- 
tuation was  more  favourable  for  collecting  intelligence  than  if  he 
bad  been  actually  engaged.  We  speak  from  high  authority  in  say- 
ing, that  a  battle  is  in  one  respect  like  a  ball, — every  one  recollects  the 
next  morning  the  partner  with  whom  he  danced,  and  what  passed 
betwixt  them,  but  none  save  a  bystander  can  give  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  whole  party.  Now,  Count  Segur  eminently  resembled 
the  bystander  in  his  opportunities  of  collecting  exact  information  con- 
cerning the  whole  events  of  the  campaign.  His  duty  was  to  take  up 
and  distribute  the  lodgings  at  the  general  head-quarters.  It  was, 
therefore,  seldom  that  an  officer  could  go  to  or  return  from  head- 
quarters without  holding  conununication  with  Count  Segur ;  and, 
having  his  plan  of  a  narrative  in  view,  he  could  not  be  the  man  of 
ability  he  appears,  if  he  did  not  obtain  from  those  who  arrived  at  or 
left  head.quarters,  such  Information  as  they  had  to  communicate. 
As  he  had  no  pressing  military  duty  to  perform,  he  had  nothing  to 
prevent  his  arranging  and  recording  the  information  he  collected ; 
and  when  General  Gk>urgaud  urges  the  impossibility  of  the  historian's 
being  present  at  some  of  the  most  secret  councils,  he  forgets  that 
many  such  secrets  percolate  from  the  cabinet  into  the  better-in- 
ibrmed  circles  around  it,  even  before  the  seal  of  secrecy  is  removed, 
but  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  total  change  of  cir- 
cumstances renders  secrecy  no  longer  necessary.  We  have  only  to 
add,  that  though  the  idolatry  of  Count  Segur  towards  the  Emperor  h 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  critic,  he  must  in  other  eyes  be  considev- 
ed  as  an  admirer  of  the  late  Emperor ;  and  that  those  who  knew  the 
French  army,  will  find  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  being  a  false 
brother.  / 
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burdensome  to  the  country,  and  more  advanti^e* 
oos  to  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  West- 
phalian,  and  other  German  auxiliaries,  under  King 
Jerome,  having  learned  the  lesson  of  pillaging  from 
the  French,  and  wanting,  according  to  Segur,  the 
elegant  manner  of  their  teachers,  practised  the  arts 
they  had  acquired  with  a  coarse  rapacity,  which  made 
the  French  ashamed  of  their  pupils  and  imitators. 
Thus  the  Lithuanians,  terrified,  alienated,  and  dia* 
gusted,  with  the  injuries  they  sustidned,  were  far 
from  listening  to  the  promises  of  Napoleon,  or  ma- 
king common  cause  with  him  against  Russia,  who 
had  governed  them  kindly,  and  with  considerable 
respect  to  their  own  habits  and  customs. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  evil.  The  direct  loss 
sustained  by  the  French  army  was  very  great.  In 
the  course  of  the  very  first  marches  from  the  Nie-  , 
men  and  the  Wilia,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  horses, 
and  numbers  of  meif,  were  left  dead  on  the  road.  Of 
the  young  conscripts  especially,  many  died  of  hun« 
g^  and  fiitigue ;  and  there  were  instances  of  some 
who  conmiitted  suicide,  rather  than  practise  the  cruel 
course  of  pillage  by  which  only  they  could  sub- 
sist ;  and  of  others,  who  took  the  same  desperate 
step,  from  remorse  at  having  participated  in  such 
cruelties.  Thousands  turned  stragglers,  and  subsist- 
ed by  robbery.  The  Duke  of  Treviso,  who  followed 
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tbe  maxvh  of  the  grand  amy,  iiifermed  Na^leoB, 
that)  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Wilia,  he  had  seeh  no^ 
thing  but  ruined  habitations  abandoned^  carriageis 
overturned)  btoke  i^pen  and  pillaged,  corpses  of  men 
and  horseSy-^all  the  horrible  appearances^  in  sh^rt, 
which  present  themselves  in  thie  rtoute  of  ft  defeated 
army. 

Those  who  desired  to  flatter  Buonapartei)  tt^tirib^ 
this  loss  to  the  storm  of  rain»  which  fell  at  the  tinie 
they  were  entering  Lithuimia.  But  summed  rain, 
whatever  its  violence,  does  not  deistrdy  the  horses  of 
wk  army  by  hundreds  and  thiousandb.  That  which 
does  destroy  them,  and  renderiS  thdse  that  surVitts 
almost  unfit  for  service  during  the  campaign,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  the  hardships  of  winter,  is  hard 
work,  forced  marches,  want  of  com  or  dry  fodder,  and 
the  supporting  them  on  the  green  crop  which  is  grow- 
ing in  the  fields.  It  was  now  the  season  when,  of  all 
others,  a  commander,  who  values  the  serviceable  con- 
dition of  his  army^  will  avoid  such  enterprises  as  t&- 
quire  from  his  cavalry  hard  work  and  forced  marched* 
In  like  manner,  storms  of  summer  rain  do  not  destroy 
the  foot  soldiers  exposed  to  them^  more  than  other 
men ;  but  forced  marches  on  bad  roads,  and  through 
a  country  unprovided  with  shelter,  and  without  pro- 
visions^  must  ruin  infantry,  since  every  man^  who, 
firotn  fatigue,  or  from  having  straggled  too  far  in 
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qq^  of  food,  dmi0B^  tci  U  left  ln^lmd,  kkft  ex* 
posed  whho«t  ^I^^lter  to  the  etheU  of  tho  elimate^ 
ftfid  if  b^  cannot  follow  and  rejoia  hi«  Qorp«,  lias  no 
ieiKNii€o  h^  to  tie  d^wn  asd  dio. 

The  provisioBfl  of  the  hospM  d^pitrtine^t  had  been 
as|i9ecarWttB.astho9eof  t^^onuxiiasamt.  Only  six 
thwsaiidpMients  ooidd  be  aoj^mmodated  in  the  hos- 
pitaU  9t  Wib»,  vhich  is,  too  simU  a  pvopoitvm  for 
an  army  of  400,000  men,  ev^  if  lying  in  ^piarters  in 
a.  herf t%  and  peii^efol  ^imtiy^  wheie  one  i«Yalid 
«l  ifty  i^  a  most  restrict^  aUoiWaoce;  but  totally  in- 
aJlB^pialo  to  the  Qttivbera  which  aotualty  xeqnived  a»- 
siatanee^  aa  w^ll  firom  the  maladies  introduced  by  fih 
^igfii^  and  bad  diet,  as  by  the  caaualties  of  war.  Al- 
tho^h  ]y>,  battkj  and  scarce  a  skirmish  had  been 
l^ught,  twenty-^fiyo  thousand  patients  encwnbered  the 
hp^tahof  Wihia ;  and  theviUages  were  filled  with 
8(9ld¥B«8  who  were  dying  for  want  of  medical  assifltaoce. 
Thie  Kingof  W^^phaliamnst  be  exempted  from  this 
general  censiKo ;  hia  army  was  well  provided  with 
hospitalsi  and  lost  much  fewer  men  than  the  others. 
Thia  imperfectbn  of  the  hospital  departuaent  was  an 
vaginal  d^ect  in  the  conc^tion  of  the  expeditiM, 
and  continued  to  influence  it  most  unfieiyourably  firom 
hynping  to  end. 

Napoleon  sometimes  repined  under  these  losses 
and  calamitMBs,  sometimes  tried  to  remedy  them  by 
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threats  agaiiuit  marauders,  and  sometiines  endeavouf* 
ed  to  harden  himself  against  the  thought  of  the  dis* 
tress  of  his  army,  as  an  evil  which  must  be  endured, 
until  victory  should  put  an  end  to  it.  But  repining 
and  anger  availed  nothing;  denunciations  against 
marauders  could  not  reasonably  be  executed  upon 
men  who  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  victory  over  an  enemy 
who  would  not  risk  a  battle. 

The  reader  may  here  put  the  natural  question. 
Why  Buonaparte,  when  he  found  the  stores,  which 
he  considered  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
army,  had  not  reached  the  Vistula,  should  have 
passed  on,  instead  of  suspending  his  enterprise  until 
he  was  provided  with  those  means,  which  he  had  all 
along  judged  essential  to  its  success?  He  might  in 
this  manner  have  lost  time,  but  he  would  have  saved 
his  men  and  horses,  and  avoided  distressing  a  coun- 
try which  he  desired  to  conciliate.  The  truth  is, 
that  Napoleon  had  suffered  his  sound  and  cooler 
judgment  to  be  led  astray,  by  strong  and  ardent  de- 
sire to  finish  the  war  by  one  brilliant  battle  and  vic- 
tory. The  hope  of  surprising  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der at  Wilna,  of  defeating  his  grand  army,  or  at  least 
Guttmg  off  some  of  its  principal  corps,  resembled 
too  much  many  of  his  former  exploits,  not  to  have 
captivation  for  him.  For  this  purpose,  and  with  this 
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expectation,  forced  marches  were  to  be  undertaken, 
from  the  Vistula  even  to  the  Dwina  and  Dnie- 
per; the  carts,  carriages,  cattle,  all  the  supplies 
brought  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  were  left 
behind,  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  forgotten, 
and  nothmg  thought  of  but  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing the  enetny  at  unawares,  and  totally  destroying 
him  at  one  blow.  The  fatal  consequence  of  the  for- 
ced marches  we  hare  stated ;  but  what  may  appear 
most  strange  is,  that  Napoleon,  who  had  recourse  to 
this  expeditious  and  reckless  advance,  solely  to  sur* 
prise  his  enemy  by  an  unexpected  attack,  rather  lost 
than  gained  that  advantage  of  time,  to  procure  which 
he  had  made  such  sacrifices.  This  will  appear  from 
the  following  detail :  — 

The  army  which  had  been  quartered  on  the  Vis- 
tula, broke  up  from  thence  about  the  Ist  of  June, 
and  advanced  in  difierent  columns,  and  by  forced 
marches,  upon  the  Niemen,  which  it  reached  upon 
different  points,  but  chiefly  near  Kowno,  upon  the 
SSd,  and  commenced  the  passage  on  the  S4th  of  the 
same  month.  From  the  Vistula  to  the  Niemen  is 
about  250  wersts,  equal  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  English  miles ;  from 
Kowno,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  to  Vitepsk,  on 
the  Dwina,  is  nearly  the  same  distance.  The  whole 
space  might  be  marched  by  an  army,  moving  with 
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ita  ba^age,  in  the  course  of  forty  muclies^  at- the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  a-day ;  yet  the  trayendi^  thia 
distance  took,  as  we  shall  presently  aee,  four  days 
more,  notwithstanding  the  acceleration  of  forced 
marches,  than  would  have  been  occupied  .by  an  ar- 
my moving  at  an  ordinary  and  easy  rate,  and  carry- 
ing its  own  supplies  along  with  its  columns.    The 
cause  why  this  overhaste  should  have  been  attended 
with  actual  delay,  was  pardy  owing  to  the  gieat  masa 
of  troops  which  were  to  be  .supplied  by  the  prinei* 
pie  of  the  marauding  system,  pardy  to  the  con£tioiL 
of  the  country,  which  was  doomed  to  affiwd  them ; 
and  partly,  it  may  be,  to  the  political  drcumstanees 
whidb  detained  Napoleon  twenty  precious  daya  at 
Wihia.    The  first  reason  is  toe  obvious  to  peed  it 
lustradon,  as  a  flying  army  of  twenty  thoixsand  men 
bears  comparatively  lighten  the  resourcesof  acountry, 
and  may  be  pushed  throi^h  it  in  haste ;  bat  those 
wmense  columns^  whose  demands  were  so  unbound- 
ed, could  neither  move  rapidly » nor  hwe  their  wants 
hastily  supplied..  But,  besides,  in  a.eeutttry  like  Li- 
thuania, the  march  could  not  be  regular,  and  it  was. 
often  necessary  to  suspend  the  advance ;  thua  losing 
in  some  places  the  time  which  great  exertioii  had 
gained  in  others.  Wildernesses  and  pathlesa  fimests 
were  necessarily  to  be  traversed  in  the  utmost  haste, 
as  they  afforded  nothing  for  the  maraudem,  on  whosa 
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micom  the  asmj  depended  for  support.  To  make 
amends  for  this,  it  was  neeesssry  to  halt  the  troojps  for 
one  day,  or  eren  more,  in  the  richest  districts,  or  in 
the  ndghbourhood  of  large  towns,  to  give  Idsure  and 
opportunity  to  recruit  their  supplies  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  Thus  the  time  gained  by  the  forced 
marches  was  lost  in  inevitable  delays ;  and  the  ad- 
vance, thoughattended  with  sucktn^c  consequenees 
to  the  soldier^  did  not  secare  the  advantage  which 
the  general  proposed  to  attain. 

Upon  arriving  at  Wilna,  Napoleon  had  the  mor- 
ti6cation  to  find,  that  although  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander had  not  left  the  place  until  two  days  after  be 
had  himself  crossed  the  Niemen,  yet  the  Russian  re- 
treat had  been  made  with  the  utmost  regularity ;  all 
magazines  and  provisions,  which  could  yield  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  invaders,  having  been  previously  de- 
stroyed to  a  very  large  amount.  While  Buonaparte^s 
generals  had  orders  to  press  forward  on  their  traces, 
the  French  Emperor  himself  remamed  at  Wiha,  to 
conduct  some  political  measures,  which  seemed  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  events  of  the  campaign. 

The  Abb6  de  Pradt  had  executed  with  ability  the 
task  entrusted  to  him,  of  exciting  the  Poles  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  hope  of  a  gene- 
ral restoration  of  Polish  freedom.  This  brave  but 
unhappy  country,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  spend 
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iu  blood  in  every  cause  but  its  own,  had,  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  formerly  belonged  to  Prusna,  and 
now  formed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  gained 
but  Utde  by  its  nominal  independence.  This  state 
had  only  a  popuktion  of  about  five  millions  of  in- 
habitants, yet  maintained  for  the  service  of  France, 
rather  than  for  its  own,  an  armed  force  of  eighty^ 
five  thousand  men.  Eighteen  rq^ents  of  these 
were  embodied  with  the  Emperor^s  army,  and  paid 
by  France;  but  the  formation  and  expense  of  the  rest 
fiur  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy.  "I^fae  last 
amounted  only  to  forty  millions  of  francs,  while  the 
expenses  more  than  doubled  that  sum.  The  Grand 
Duchy  had  also  suffered  its  full  share  of  distress  from 
the  Continental  System  of  Napoleon.  The  revenue 
c^  Poland  depends  on  the  sale  of  the  gridn  which  her 
fertile  soil  produces ;  and  that  grain,  in  the  years 
previous  to  the  present,  had  lain  rotting  in  the  ware- 
houses. The  misery  of  the  poor  was  extreme ;  the 
opulence  of  the  rich  classes  had  disappeared,  and 
they  could  not  relieve  them.  The  year  1811  had 
be^  ayear  of  scarcity  here  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and, 
as  in  former  years  the  Poles  had  grain  which  they 
could  not  send  to  market,  so  at  present  they  had 
nrither  com  nor  means  to  purchase  it.  To  all  these 
disadvantages  must  be  added,  the  plunder  and  mi- 
sery sustuned  by  the  Duchy  during  the  march  of 
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Bfionaparte*8  xrameroas  foices  from  the  Vistula  to 
die  Memeii» 

Yet  so  highly  toned  is  the  national  patriotism  of 
die  Poles,  that  it  kindled  at  the  name  of  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  the  various  accumulated  cir« 
cnmstances  which  tended  to  damp  the  flame.  When 
therefore  a  diet  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  con- 
tened^whereihenohlesassembledaccording  toandtent 
form,  all  were  anxious  to  meet  Napoleon^s  wishes ; 
but  an  unfortunate  hint  which  the  Emperor  had 
thrown  out  concerning  the  leiq^  of  the  discourse 
with  which  the  Diet  was  to  be  opened,  induced  the 
worthy  Count  Mathechewitz,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
draw  up  the  peroration,  to  extend  it  to  fifty  pages  of 
very  close  writing. 

As  all  the  assembly  exdaimed  against  the  proliidty 
of  this  mortal  harangue,  die  French  ambassador,  the 
Abb6  de  Pradt,  was  required  to  substitute  something 
more  suitable  for  the  occasion.  Accordbgly,  he 
framed  a  discourse  more  brief,  more  in  the  taste  of 
his  own  country,  and,  we  doubt  not,  more  spirited 
and  able  than  that  of  Count  Mathechewits.  It  was 
hailed  by  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
Diet.  Notwithstanding  which,  when  sent  to  Napo- 
leon, then  at  Wilna,  he  disapproved  of  it,  as  too  ob- 
viously written  in  the  French  style  of  composition, 
and  intimated  in  plain  terms,  that  language  like  that 
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of  an  ancient  Pole,  speaking  his  national  sentiments 
in  the  oriental  tropes  of  his  national  language,  would 
better  have  suited  the  occasion. 

The  intimation  of  this  dissatisfaction  tore  the  veil 
from  the  Abb6  de  Pradt's  eyes,  as  he  himself  assures 
us.  He  foresaw  that  the  infatuated  want  of  judg- 
ment which  the  Emperor  displiqred  in  disliking  lus 
discourse,  was  that  of  a  doomed  and  falling  man ;  he 
dated  from  that  epoch  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon'*s 
power,  and  was  so  much  moved  with  tiie  spirit  of 
prophecy,  that  he  could  not  withhold  his  predictions 
even  before  the  young  persons  connected  with  his 


But  a  more  fatal  sign  of  Napoleon^s  prospects  thaii 
could  be  inferred  by  any  except  the  author,  from  his 
disapprobation  of  the  Abb6  de  Pradt^s  discourse,  oc- 
curred in  his  answer  to  the  addiess  of  the  Diet  of 
the  Grand  Duchy. 

The  Diet  of  Warsaw,  anticipating,  as  they  suppo- 
sed, Napoleon^s  wishes,  had  declared  the  whole  king- 
dom, in  all  its  parts,  free  and  independent,  as  if  the 
partition  treaties  bad  never  existed;  and  no  just- think- 
ing person  will  doubt  their  right  to  do  so.  They  en- 
tered into  a  general  confederation,  declared  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  restored,  summoned  all  Poles  to  quit 
the  service  of  Russia,  and  finally,  sent  deputations 
to  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  an- 
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Other  to  Napoleon,  announcbg  their  desire  to  ac- 
celerate the  political  regeneration  of  Poland,  and 
their  hope  to  be  recognised  by  the  oitire  Polish  na- 
tion as  the  centre  of  a  general  union.  The  expres- 
sions addressed  to  Napoleon  were  in  a^one  of  ido- 
latry. They  appUed  for  the  countenance  of  the 
^^  Hero  who  dictated  his  history  to  the  age,  in  whom 
resided  the  force  of  Providence,^  language  which  is 
usually  reserved  to  the  Deity  alone.  ^^  Let  the 
Great  Napoleon,^  they  said,  ^^  only  pronounce  his  . 
fiat  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  should  exist,  and  it 
will  exist  accordingly.  The  natives  of  Poland  will 
imite  themselves  at  once  and  unanimously  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Him  to  whom  .ages  are  as  a  moment,  and  space 
no  more  than  a  point.^  In  another  case,  this  exag- 
gerated eloquence  would  have  induced  some  suspi^ 
cion  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  those  who  used  it ; 
but  the  Poles,  like  the  Gascons,  to  whom  they  have 
been  compared,  are  fond  of  superlatives,  and  of  an 
exalted  and  enthusiastic  tone  of  language,  which, 
however,  they  have  in  all  ages  been  observed  to  sup- 
port by  their  actions  in  the  field. 

The  answer  of  Buonaparte  to  this  high-toned  ad- 
dress was  unexpectedly  cold,  doubtfol,  and  indeci- 
sive. It  was  at  this  moment,  probably,  he  felt  the 
pressure  of  his  previous  engagements  with  Austria, 
which  prevaited  his  at  once  acquiesdng  in  the  wishes 
of  the  Polish  misrion.    ^^  He  loved  the  Polish  na^ 
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laoD/'  he  said,  ^'  and  in  the  situation  of  the  Diet  at 
Warsaw,  would  act  as  they  did.  But  he  had  many 
interests  to  recondie,  and. many  duties  to  fiilfil. 
Had  he  reigned  when  Poland  was  sulgeeted  to  those 
unjust  partithms  which  had  deprived  her  of  inde* 
pendencc,  he  would  have  armed  in  her  behalf,  and 
as  matters  stood,  when  he  conquered  Warsaw  and  its 
sanxmnding  territories,  he  instantly  restored  them 
to  a  state  of  freedom.  -  -  -  He  iqiplauded  what  they 
had  done— authorized  their  future  efforts,  and  would 
do  all  he  could  to  second  their  resolutbn.  If  their 
efforts  were  unanimous,  they  might  compel  thdr  op- 
pressors to  recognise  their  rights,  but  these  hopes 
must  rest  on  the  exertions  of  the  population.^  These 
uncertain  and  cool  assurances  of  his  general  interest 
in  the  Polish  cause,  were  followed  by  the  express 
declaration,  ^^  That  he  had  guaranteed  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  the  int^rity  of  his  dominions,  and 
he  could  not  sanction  any  manoeuvre,  or  die  least 
movement,  tending  to  disturb  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  what  remained  to  him  of  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces. As  for  the  provinces  of  Poland  attadied  to 
Russia,  he  was  ccmtent  with  assuring  them,  that 
providing  they  were  animated  by  the  spirit  evinced 
in  the  Grand  Duchy^  Providence  would  crown  their 
good  cause  with  success.^' 

-  This  answer,  so  diffierent  from  that  which  the 
Poles  had  expected,  struck  the  mnttion  with  doubt 
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anddssmay.  Instead  of  countenancing  the  ipeunioa 
of  Poland,  Napoleon  bad  given  an  assunmee,  that, 
in  the  case  of  GaHda,  he  neither  could  nor  would 
interfere  to  detach  that  province  from  Austria ;  and  in 
that  of  the  Polish  provinces  attached  to  Russia,  he 
exhorted  the  natives  to  be  unanimous,  in  whldi  csae, 
instead  of  asntring  them  of  his  powerfol  assistance,  he 
was  content  with  recommending  them  to  the  cave  of 
that  Providence,  in  whose  place  the  tenn^  of  thar 
bcmibaslic  address  had  appeared  to  install  Napoleon 
himself  The  Poles  accordingly  heguk  from  that 
period  to  distrust  the  intentums  of  Napolecm  towards 
the  re^estaUishment  of  their  independence^  the  more 
so,  as  they  observed  that  neither  Polish  nor  French 
troops  were  employed  in  Volhynia  or  elsewhere, 
whose  presence  might  have  given  countenance  to 
their  efforts,  but  Austrians  only,  who,  for  exam« 
ple^s  sake,  were  as  unwilling  to  encourage  the  Rus« 
sian  provinces  of  Poland  to  declare  for  the  cause  of 
independence,  as  they  would  have  been  to  preach 
die  same  doctrines  in  those  which  belonged  to 
Austria. 

Niqpoleon  afterwards  often  and  Utterly  regretted 
the  sacrifice  which  he  made  on  this  occasbn  to  the 
wishes  of  Austria;  and  he  had  the  more  occasion  for 
this  regret,  as  the  error  seemed  to  be  gratuitous.  It 
is  true,  that  to  have  pressed  Austria  on  the  subject 
of  emandpadng  Polish  GaUcia,  might  have  had  the 
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effect  of  throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  bat 
this  might  probably  have  been  avoided  by  the  cession 
of  the  lUyrian  provinces  as  an  indemnity.  And,  if 
this  exchange  could,  not  be  rendered  acceptable  to 
Austria,  by  throwing  in  Trieste,  or  even  Venice,  Na- 
poleon ought  then  to  have  admitted  the  impossibility 
of  reinstating  the  independence  of  Poland,  to  have 
operated  as  a  reason  for  entirely  dedinbg  the  fiUal 
war  with  Russia. 

The  French  ruler  miscarried  also  in  an  effort  to 
exdte  an  insurrection  in  Lithuania,  although  he 
named  a  provisional  government  in  the  province, 
and  declared  the  country  was  free  of  the  Russian 
yoke*    But  the  Lithuanians,  a  colder  people  than 
the  Poles,  were  not  in  general  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  government  of  Russia,  while  the  conduct 
of  the  French  armies  in  their  territories  alienated 
their  minds  from  Napoleon.    They  observed  also 
the  evasive  answer  which  he  returned  to  the  Poles, 
and  concluded,  that  if  the  French  Emperor  should 
have  occasion  to  make  peace  with  Alexander,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  those 
whom  he  was  now  encouraging  to  rise  in  insurrec- 
tion. Thus  the  moral  effect  which  Napoleon  expect- 
ed to  produce  on  the  Russian  frontier,  was  entirely 
checked  and  counteracted ;  insomuch,  that  of  a  guard 
of  honour,  which  the  Lithuanians  had  proposed  to 
serve  for  the  Emperor^s  person,  only  three  troopers  . 
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e¥er  made  their  appearance  on  parade.  Nor  did 
the  country  at  large  take  any  steps,  either  generally 
or  individually,  to  intimate  a  national  interest  in  the 
events  of  the  war,  seeming  to  re£»  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  course  of  events. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Proceedings  of  the  Army  under  Prince  Bagration.'^Napo^ 
lean's  manoBuvres  against  him. — King  Jerome  of  Westpha* 
lia  is  disgraced  for  aUeged  inactivity.'^Bagratim  is  defeat^ 
ed  by  Datxmst,  but  succeeds  in  gaming  the  interior  ofRus^ 
sia,  and  re-establishing  his  communication  mlh  the  Grand 
Army — which  retreats  to  Drissa.*^Barclay  and  Bagration 
meet  at  Smolensk  on  the  20th  July.^The  French  Generals 
becopie  anaiaus  that  Napoleon  should  ^se  the  Campaign  (^ 
Witepsk  for  the  season.^^ffe  persists  in  proceeding. — Ma* 
nceuvres  qfboth  Armies  in  regard  to  Smolensk, ^^'II  is  eva* 
cuated  by  De  Tolly,  after  setting  fire  to  the  place. — Reduced 
condition  of  the  French,  and  growing  strength  of  the  But* 
Stan  Armies.'^Peace  effected  between  Russia,  and  England, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey. -^Napoleon  resolves  to  advance  upon 
Moscow. 


Napoleon  continued  to  occupy  bis  head-quarters 
at  Wibia,  from  28th  June  to  16th  July,  the  space 
of  eighteen  days.  It  was  not  usual  with  him  to  make 
such  long  halts ;  but  Wilna  was  his  last  point  of  com- 
munication with  Europe,  and  he  had  probably  much 
to  arrange  ere  he  could  plunge  into  the  forests  imd 
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deserts  of  Russia,  whence  all  external  intercourse 
must  be  partial  and  precarious.  He  named  Maret 
Duke  of  Bassano,  Governor  of  Lithuania,  and  pla- 
ced under  the  management  of  that  minister  the  whole 
charge  of  correspondence  with  Paris  and  with  the  ar- 
mies ;  thus  rendering  him  the  centre  of  administra- 
tive, political,  and  even  military  communication  be* 
tween  the  Emperor  and  his  dominions. 

It  must  not  be  suiqx>Bed,  however,  that  these 
eighteen  days  passed  without  military  movements  of 
high  importance.  The  reader  must  remember  that 
the  grand  army  of  Russb  was  divided  into  two  un- 
equal portions.  That  commanded  under  the  Em* 
peror  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  had  occupied  Wilna  and 
the  vicinity,  until  the  French  entered  Lithuania, 
when,  by  a  preconcerted  and  well-ezecuted  retreat, 
they  fell  ba^  on  their  strong  fortified  camp  at  Dris* 
sa.  The  smaller  army,  under  Prince  Bagration,  wai^ 
much  fiEirther-advanced  to  the  south-westward,  and 
continued  to  occupy  a  part  of  Poland.  The  Princess 
head-quarters  were  at  Wolkowisk;  Platoff,  with  seven 
thousand  Cossacks,  lay  at  Grodno,  and  both  he  and 
Bagration  maintained  communication  with  the  main 
army  through  its  left  wing,  which,  under  Dorokhoff^ 
extended  as  far  as  Lida.  The  army  of  Bagration 
had  been  posted  thus  fi&r  to  the  south-west,  in  order 
that  when  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  this  army 
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might  be  placed  in  liisTear  as  he  advanced  to  WMnA. 
To  execute  this  plan  became  impossible,  so  much 
greater  was  the  invading  army  than  the  Russians 
had  anticipated.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  were 
able  to  protect  the  flank  of  their  advance  against 
Wilna  by  an  army  of  30,000  men,  under  the  King 
of  Westphalia,  placed  betwixt  them  and  this  second- 
ary Russian  army*  And  far  from  having  it  in  his 
power  to  «nnoy  the  enemy,  Bagration  was  placed 
so  much  in  advance  as  greatly  to  hazard  being  se^ 
parated  from  the  main  body,  and  entirely  out  off. 
The  Russian  Prince  accordingly  had  directiotis  from 
Barclay  de  Tolly  to  get  hb  army  out  of  their  peril- 
ous situation ;  and  again,  on  the  13th  of  July,  he 
had  (Mtders  from  Alexander  to  move  on  the  camp  of 
Drissa. 

When  Napoleon  arrived  at  Wilna,  the  danger  of 
Bagration  became  imminent;  for  the  entrenched  camp 
at  Drissa  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Russian  corps, 
and  Napoleon  being  J  50  worsts,  or  seven  days^  march, 
nearer  to  Drissa  than  Bagration,  neither  Napoleon 
nor  any  other  general  had  ever  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity for  carrying  into  execution  the  French  Empe^ 
ror'^s  favourite  manoeuvre,  of  dividing  into  two  the 
line  of  his  enemy,  which  was  unquestionably  too 
much  extended. 

It  was  the  30th  of  July  ere  Napoleon  was  certain 
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of  the  advantage  which  he  posseased,  and  he  hasten- 
ed to^  improve  it.  He  had  dispatched  the  greater 
pnrt  of  his  cavalry  under  Marat,  to  press  on  the  re- 
treat of  the  grand  Russian  army ;  the  second  corps 
under  Qudinot,  and  the  third  under  Ney,  with  three 
divisions  of  the  first  corps,  were  pushed  towards  the 
Dwina  on  the  same  service,  and  constituted  a^  force 
too  strong  for  the  army  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  op- 
pose. On  the  right  of  the  army,  the  King  of  West- 
phalia had  directions  to  press  upon  Bagration  in  front, 
and  throw  him  upon  the  army  of  Davoust,  which  was 
to  advance  on  his  flank  and  towards  his  rear.  It 
was  concluded,  that  filiation,  cut  off  from  the  grancl 
army,  and  attacked  at  once  by  Jerome  and  Davoust, 
must  necessarily  surrender  or  be  destroyed. 

Having  thus  detached  very  superior  forces  against 
the  only  two  Russian  armies  which  were  opposed  to 
him,  Buonaparte  himself,  with  the  Guards,  the  army 
of  Italy,  the  Bavarian  army,  and  three  divisions 
of  Davousf  s  corps  dVm4e,  was  at  liberty  to  have 
marched  forward  upon  Witepsk,  occupying  the  in- 
terval between  the  corps  of  Murat,  who  pressed 
upon  Alexander  and  de  Tolly,  and  of  Davoust,  who 
was  pursuing  Bi^ation.  By  thus  pressing  on  where 
there  was  no  hostile  force  opposed  to  him,  Napoleon 
might  have  penetrated  between  the  two  Russian  ar- 
mies, to  each  of  whom  a  superior  force  was-  opposed, 
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might  have  f<»*ced  himself  between  them  and  occupied 
Witepsk,  and  threatened  both  St  Petersbargh  and 
Moscow ;  or,  if  he  decided  for  the  latter  capital,  might 
have  advanced  as  far  as  Smolendlc.  That  Buona- 
parte formed  this  plan  of  the  campaign  on  the  10th 
of  July  at  Wilna,  we  are  assured  by  Segur ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late  for  putting  it  in  execution — ^yet 
another  week  was  lost  at  Wihia.  All  seem  to  iiave 
been  sensible  of  an  unusual  slowness  in  Napoleon'^s 
motions  on  this  important  occasion ;  and  Segur  at- 
tributes it  to  a  premature  decay  of  constitution,  of 
which,  however,  we  see  no  traces  in  the  campaigns 
of  1813  and  1814.  But  the  terrible  disorder  of  an 
army,  the  sick  and  stragglers  of  which  absolutely 
jBlled  Lithuania,  and  that  army  one  of  such  im- 
mense size,  required  considerable  time  to  remodel  and 
new-organize  it ;  and  this  of  itself,  a  misfortune  in- 
herent in  the  enterprise,  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  halt  at  Wilna. 

Meantime  Bagration,  in  a  precarious  situation, 
defended  himself  with  the  greatest  skill  and  gallan- 
try. Being  cut  off  from  the  direct  road  to  Drissa^ 
it  was  his  object  to  retreat  eastward  to  his  rear,  in- 
stead of  moving  northward  by  his  right  flank,  and 
thus  to  make  his  way  towards  the  Dwina  either 
through  Ostrowno  and  Minsk,  or  by  the  town  of 
Borizoff.  When  he  gained  the  Dwina,  Bagration 
tnisted  to  form  a  junction  with  the  grand  army,  from 
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which  he  was  now  so  fearfolly  separated.  The  ac- 
tual ^tiength  of  his  army  was,  however,  increased 
not  only  by  jtheHetmann  PUUoff  with  his  Cossacks, . 
who,  bdng  advanced  south-westward  as  far  as  Grod- 
no, made  in  fiiot  a  part  of  Bagration^s  command,  and 
assisted  him  materially  in  his  retreat ;  but  also  by 
the  division  of  General  Dorokhof,  which,  formiDg  the 
•extreme  left  of  the  grand  Russian  army,  was  cut  off 
in  the  retreat  upon  Drissa  by  the  advance  of  the 
French,  and  therefore  had  been  placed  also  in  oom« 
munication  with  Bagration.  So  that,  numerically, 
the  Prince  might  have  under  his  command  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  men. 

The  ground  which  Bagration  had  to  traverse,  was 
the  high  plain  of  Lithuania,  where  arise  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  which  take  different  directions  to  the 
Black  and  Baltic  Seas.  The  sdl  is  unusually  marshy, 
and  traversed  by  long  causeways,  which  the  Russians 
made  use  of  in  defending  themselves  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Jerome^s  advanced  guard.  But  while  Ba- 
gration struggled  against  the  attempt  on  his  front, 
Davoust,  having  occupied  all  the  posts  on  the  Rus- 
sian's right  flank,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  him 
taking  the  shortest  road  to  Drissa,  began  next  to  cut 
him  off  firom  his  more  drcuitous  route  to  the  east, 
occupying  the  town  of  Minsk,  and  the  defiles  by 
which  Bagration  must  issue  from  Lithuania  towards 
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WitqMk  and  the  Dwina.  The  oocupatioii  of  Minsk 
greatly  embanrMsed  the  retreat  of  Bagration;  hiao- 
much,  that  the  French  were  of  opinmi  that  it  was 
only  the  want  of  skill  and  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  who  did  not,  it  was 
said,  press  the  Russians  with  sufficient  vigour,  that 
prevented  the  Russian  Prince  being  thrust  back  on 
Davousfc,  and  totally  destroyed.  At  any  rate,  Je- 
rome, whether  guilty  or  not  of  the  alleged  slowness 
of  movement,  was,  according  to  the  fashion  in  whidi 
the  chief  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  treated  the  inde- 
pendent princes  whom  he  called  to  sovereignty,  sent 
back  in  disgrace  to  his  Westphalian  dominions,  un- 
accompanied even  by  a  soldier  of  his  guards,  for  aQ 
of  whom  Napoleon  had  suffident  employment. 

Several  skirmishes  were  fought  between  the  corps 
of  Bagration,  and  those  opposed  to  it,  of  which 
the  event  was  dubious.  Platoff  and  his  Cossacks 
had  more  than  one  distinguished  success  over  the, 
Polish  cavalry,  who,  with  all  their  fiery  courage, 
had  net  yet  the  indmate  acquaintance  with  partisan 
war,  which  seems  to  be  a  natural  attribute  of  the 
modem  Scythians.  In  the  meanwhile,  Bagration,. 
continuing  Ins  attempts  at  extricating  his  army, 
made  another  circuitous  march  towards  the  south, 
and,  avoiding  his  pursuers,  he  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Beresina  at  Bobruisk.     The  Dnieper  (andently 
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tlie  BoTjrtthenes)  was  the  next  obstade  to  be  orer* 
jOoiiie»  and  with  a  view  to  regain  the  gioimd  he  had 
lo8t»  Bagwlipii  ascended  that  stream  as  fiur  as  Mohi* 
loff.  Here  he  found  himself  again  anticipated  by 
Davoust,  who  was  equally,  though  less  unpleasantly 
smrprised,  by  finding  himself  in  firont  of  Bagration, 
who  prqpned  to  dear  his  way  by  the  sword.  The 
combat  was  at  first  advantageous  to  the  Rusrians, 
bat  they  were  at  length  repulsed  roughly,  and  lost 
the  battle ;  without,  however,  suffering  much,  except 
ift  the  fiuhire  of  their  purpose.  Disappointed  in  this 
attempt,  Bagration,  with  unabated  activity,  once 
more  altered  his  line  of  retreat,  descended  the  Dnie- 
per so  £sur  as,  to  reach  Nevoi-Bikoff,  finally  crossed 
at  that  point,  and  thus  gained  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia, and  an  opportunity  of  again  placing  himself  in 
communication  with  the  grand  Russian  army,  firom 
which  he  had  been  so  nearly  cut  off. 

It  was  certainly  a  new  event  in  the  history  of  Na» 
poleon^s  wars,  that  two  lai^  armies  of  Frendi  should 
be  baffled  and  outmanoeuvred  by  a  foreign  general. 
And  yet  this  was  dearly  the  case ;  for,  admitting  that 
the  Russians  committed  originally  the  great  error  of 
extending  their  line  too  far  &om  Drissa,  the  intended 
point  of  union,  and  although,  in  consequence,  the 
army  of  Bagration  run  great  risk  of  being  cut  off,  yet 
the  mauo^avres  by  which  he  effectually  duded  the 
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ememjf  show^  superior  military  tahui  on  the  pan 
of  the  genenly  as  well  as  exeellent  dtsctplioe  on  diat 
of  the  soldiery  and  were  sufficient  fmr  the  OLtricatioil 
efboth. 

We  return  to  the  grand  army,  commanded  by  the 
Empnror,  or  rather  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  whleh, 
though  fn'essed  by  Marat,  at  the  head  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  cavalry,  as  wdl  as  by  Oudinot  and 
Ney^  all  burning  for  combat,  made  a  reguier  and  suc- 
cessful retiwat  to  the  entiendied  camp  at  Drissa,  where 
Ae  Russian  army  had  been  appointed  to  concentrate 
itself.   The  French  troops,  on  their  part,  approai^ 
ed  the  left  bank  of  die  Dwina,  and  that  river  now 
eepanrted  the  hostile  armieS)  and  there  took  place  only 
psirtiid  actions  between  detached  corps  with  vsrioas 
success.  But  the  Rosrian  general  Wi(gcnstein,whooe 
name  began  to  be  diiNxognished  both  for  enterprise 
and  conduct,  obserring  that  Sebastiani^s  vaognard 
of  ]p*reBdi  cavalry  had  quartered  themsdycs  with: 
litde  precautiDn  in  the  town  of  Driasa,  he  passed  tlie 
river  unexpectedly  mi  the  nij^t  ci  the  2d  July,  beat 
up  Sebastiaiu''s  quarters,  and  was  ocHnpletdy  succeee- 
fbl  in  the  skirmish  whicfa  ensued.  Enterprises  of  thisr 
iBort  show  e  firm  and  energetic  chamcter,  and  Nnpo- 
leen  began  already  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
task  lie  had  before  him,  and  cf  the  necessity  of  enu 
ploying  his  own  talents  in  the  campaign. 

In  the  meantime,  Barday  was  led  to  change  his 
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plan,  firom  leamiiig  the  danger  to  which  Pmoa  Ba- 
gratiim  was  eqposed*  The  camp  at  Driaia  became 
too  distant  a  pcwt  of  jimotioii^  and  there  was  every 
risk  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Fxench  army,  which 
was  now  getting  itself  into  motbn,  would  fcnrce  a 
passage  across  the  Dwina  at  Witepsk,  a  good  deal 
higher  up  than  Drissa,  and  thus  at  once  turn  Bar- 
cUy^s  left  flank,  and  entirely  sepacite  him  from  Ba^ 
gration  and  his  corps  d'^armie*  Alsimed  at  this  pro-* 
spect,  Baiday  evacuated  the  camp,  and  bi^gan  to  as- 
cend the  right  side  of  the  Dwina,  by  Polotsk,  towands 
Witq^*  This  line  of  movement  converged  with 
that  of  Bagrstbn's  retreat,  and  served  essentially  te 
&vour  the  desired  junction  of  the  two  Bussosn  m* 
mies.  Witgenstein  was  left  near  Drissa  to  observe 
the  enemy,  and  cover  the  road  to  St  Petersburg. 
The  army  first  arrived  at  Polotsk,  when  the  Empe- 
ror Alezandar  left  the  Uoopn  and  hastened  to  Mos- 
cow, to  recommend  and  enforce  e^ei^tic  measures, 
and  solicit  the  heavy  sacrifices  whidh  the  emeif^ency 
4ananded  Barday  eendnued  his  march  upon  Wi- 
tepsk,  hoping  to  get  into  communication  with  Ba- 
gration,  to  whom  he  had  sent  msders,  directing  him 
to  descmd  the  Dnieper  as  fiar  as  Occsa,  (or  Orcha,) 
which  is  about  fiftysix  worsts  from  Witepsk. 

At  this  pmod.  Napoleon  was  directing  his  whole 
feserved  forces  upon  the  same  point  of  Witepsk, 
with  «  purpose  as  anxiosn  to  prevent  the  junction 
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of  the  two  Russian  armies,  as  that  of  Barclay  to 
aecomplish  that  important  movement.  Had  Napo* 
leon^s  march  commenced  earlier,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  must  have  attained  the  disputed  posi- 
tion sooner  by  matching  from  Wilna,  than  Barclay 
could  have  reached  it  by  ascending  the  Dwina  from 
Drissa.  Hasting  from  Wilna  upon  the  4th,  he  might 
Easily  have  reached  Witepsk  on  the  SOth,  and  would 
then  have  found  himself,  with  a  chosen  army  of 
H(^,000  men,  without  an  enemy  on  his  front,  posted 
between  the  two  hostile  armies,  each  of  which  was 
pressed  by  a  force  superior  to  their  own,  and  having 
their  flanks  and  communications  at  his  mercy*  In- 
stead of  this  advantageous  condition^  the  Emperor 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  grand  army  of  Russia, 
in  a  situation  where  they  could  not  easily  be  brdught 
to  action,  idthough  severe  and  bloody  skirmishes 
took  place  between  the  cavalry  on  both  sides. 

On  his  part,  Barclay  was  far  from  easy.  He 
heard  nothing  of  Bagration,  whom  he  expected  to 
approach  from  Orcsa ;  and  rather  than  abandon  hinti 
to  his  fate  by  a  retreat,  he  formed,  on  the  14th  July, 
the  almost  desperate  resolution  of  risking  a  general 
action  with  very  superior  forces,  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon. But  just  as  he  had  made  his  dispositions  for 
battle,  the  Russian  general  received  newa  from  one  of 
the  Princess  aides-decamp,  which  iQade  him  joyftilly 
alter  his  determination.  The  repulse  at  Mohiloff  had. 
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as  before  noticed,  obliged  Bagration  to  change  his 
line  c^  retreat,  which  was  now  directed  upon  Smo- 
lensk. Barclay,  renoundng  instantly  his  purpose  of 
battle,  commenced  a  retreat  upon  the  same  poiiit, 
and  arriving  at  Smolensk  dn  the^Oth,  was  joined  by 
Bagration  within  two  days  after.  The  resub  of 
these  manoeuvres  had  been  on  the  whole  disappoint- 
ing to  the  Enfiperdf  of  the  French.  The  two  armies 
'of  Russians  had  united  without  material  loi^,  and 
placed  themselves  upon  their  own  lines  df  cdmmuni- 
;cation.  No  battle  had  been  fought  and  won ;  and 
although  Napoleon  obtained  possession  of  the  for* 
tified  camp  at  Drissa,  and  afterwards  of  Witepsk,  it 
was  only  as  positions  which  it  no  longer  served  the 
enemy^s  purpose  to  retain. 

.  The  marshak  and  generals  who  surrounded  Na]XH 
leon  began  to  wish  and  hope  that  he  would  close;  at 
Witepsk  the  campaign  of  the  season,  and,  quarter<- 
ing  his  troops  on  the  Dwina,  await  supplies,  and  the 
influence  of  the  invasion  upon  the  mind  of  the  Rus^ 
sian  nation,  till  next  spring.  But  this  suggestion  Buo- 
naparte treated  with  contempt,  asking  those  who  fa- 
voured such  a  sentiment,  whether  they  thought  he 
had  come  so  far  only  to  conquer  a  parcel  of  wretched 
huts.  If  ever,  therefore,  he  had  seriously  thought  of 
settling  his  winter-quarters  at  Witepsk,  which  Segur 
affirms,  and  Gourgaud  positively  denies,  it  had  been 
but  a  passing  purpose.    Indeed,  his  pride  must  luvve 
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revolted' at  the  very  idea  of  fortifying  himielf  with  * 
entrefidnAenti  snd  redoubts  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  oonfessmg  his  treakness  to  Europe,  hj  stopping 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  in  which  he  had 
lost  one-third  of  the  active  part  of  his  great  army, 
without  even  having  fought  a  genial  action,  far  less 
won  a  deci&ve  irictory. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians,  fin^g  their  two  wings 
united^  to  the  number  of  1S0,00Q,  were  not  inclined 
to  remain  inactive^  The  French  army  at  Witepsk 
lay  oonsiderably  more  dispersed  than  thrir  own,  and 
fheir  plan  was,  by  moving  suddenly  upon  Napoleon, 
tp  surprise  him  ere  his  army  could  be  concentrated. 
With  this  view^  Oc^eral  Barclay  directed  the  march 
of  a  great  part  of  the  grand  army  upon  Rudneia,  a 
place  about  half-way  between  Witepsk  and  Smo- 
lensk, being  neatly  the  centre  of  the  French  line  iji 
position.  Their  march  commenced  on  the  S6th  Ju- 
ly \  but  on  the  nest  day,  Barclay  received  informal 
tio|i  from  the  out-posts^  which  induced  him  to  con- 
dude  that  Napoleon  was  strengthening  his  left  flank 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  Russian  right  wing^ 
and  assaulting  the  town  of  Smolensk  in  their  rear.  To 
prevent  this  misfortune)  Barclay  suspended  his  march 
in  front,  and  began  by  a  flank  movement  to  extend 
his  right  wing,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Smolensk. 
This  error,  for  such  it  was,  led  to  his  advanced  guards 
who  had  not  been  informed  of  the  change  of  plan. 
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hmg  placed  in  flome  danger  at  Inkowo,  a  place 
about  two  wcriN»  from  Budneia*  Flatoff,  however, 
bad  the  adyantage  in  the  cavabry  skirmbh  which 
took  pUtee*  The  Boman  general,  ia  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  his  flank,  discovered  that- there 
was  no  French  force  on  the  left,  and  ccmsequeotly* 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  on  that  pmnt ;  and  he  icr 
snined  his  original  plan  of  pressing  the  French  at 
Budneia.  But  while  Barclay  lost  fonr  days  in  these 
fruitless  ni«rches  and  countermarches,  he  at  length 
learned,  that  the  must  speedy  retreat  towards  Smo* 
Imsk  would  he  necessary  to  save  him  from  that  dis- 
aster which  he  had  truly  apprehended,  though  he 
mistook  the  quarter  from  wUeh  the  danger  was  to 
come. 

While  Barday  was  in  hopes  of  surprbing  Napoi- 
leon,  the  Emperor  had  laid  a  scheme  oi  a  singular- 
ly  audacbus  chara^ber,  for  inflicting  the  surprise 
with  whidi  he  had  been  himself  threatened.  With- 
out allowing  his  purpose  to  be  suspended  by  the 
akirmtthisg  on  his  front^  he  resolred  entirely  to 
change  his  line  ef  operatbns  from  Witepsk  upon 
die  Dwina,  to  conenitrate  his  army  on  the  Dnieper, 
making  Orcsa  the  central  poindt  of  his  operations, 
and  tbos,  tunung  the  left  of  the  Bussians  instead 
of  their  right,  as  Barclay  had  apprehended,  he  hoped 
to  gain  the  rear  of  their  forces,  occupy  Smolensk, 
and  act  upon  th^  lines  of  communication  with 
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Moscow.  With  this  purpose  Napokion  withdisew 
his  forces  from  Witepsk,  and  the  line  of  the  Dwina, 
with  equal  skill  and  rapidity,  and,  by  throwing  four 
bridges  over  the  Dnieper,  effected  a  passage  for  Ney, 
the  Viceroy,  and  Davoust.  The  King  of  Naples 
accompanied  them,  at  the  head  of  two  large  coips  of 
cavalry.  Foniatowski,  with  Junot,  advanced  by  dif* 
ferent  routes  to  support  the  movement.  Ney  and 
Murat,  who  commanded  the  vanguard,  drove  every- 
thing before  them  until  they  approached  Krasnoi, 
upon  14th  August,  where  a  remarkable  action  took 
place.  This  manoeuvre,  which  transferred  the  £m« 
peror's  line  of  operations  fiom  the  Dwina  to  the 
Dnieper,  has  been  much  admired  by  Frendi  and 
Russian  tacticians,  but  it  has  not  escaped  military 
criticism.* 

General  Newerowskoi  had  been  stationed  at  Kras* 
noi  with  above  six  thousand  men,  a  part  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Smolensk,  which  had  been  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  ofmaking  a  strong  recognisance.  But  finding 
himself  attacked  by  a  body  of  in&ntry  stcpnger  than 
his  own,  and  no  less  than  eighteen  thousand  cavalry 
besides,  the  Russian^  general  commenced  his  retreat 
upon  the  road  to  Smolensk.  The  ground  through 
which  the  road  lay  was  open,  flat,  and  fiivourable  for 


*  See  A|ipeQdix  to  this  volume,  JSa  I. 
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die  action  of  cavaliy.  Murat,  who  led  the  pursuit, 
and,  while  he  affected  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a 
cavalier  of  romance^  had  the  fiery  oourage  necessary 
to  support  the  character,  sent  some  of  his  light 
squadrons  to  menace  the  front  of  the  Russian  corps, 
while  with  his  heavy  horse  he  annoyed  their  flanks 
or  thundered  upon  their  rear.-  To  add  to  the  diffi* 
culties  of  the  Russians,  their  columns  consisted  of 
raw  troops,  who  had  never  been  under  fire,  and  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  shrink  fran  the  fiiri* 
ous  onset  of  the  cavalry.  They  behaved  bravely, 
however,  and  availed  themselves  of  a  double  row  of 
Irees^  whidi  borders  the  high  road  to  Smolensk  on 
each  nde,  to  make  their  musketry  effectual,  and  to 
screen  themselves  firom  the  repeated  cha^^  Pro* 
tecting  themselves  as  they  retreated  by  a  heavy  fire^ 
Newerowskoi  made  good  a  lion*like  retreat  into 
Smolensk,  having  kat  fi>ur  hundred  men,  chiefly 
by  the  artillery,  and  five  guns,  but  receiving  tasak 
fidend  and  foe  the  testimony  due  to  a  movement  so 
bravely  and  aUy  conducted. 

Upw  the  14th  of  August,  the  same  day  with  this 
skirmish.  Napoleon  arrived  at  Rasassina,  upon  the 
Dnieper,  and  continued  during  the  15th  to  press 
forward  towards  Smolensk,  m  the  rear  of  Ney  and 
Murat.  Prince  Bagration,  in  the  meantime,  threw 
General  Raefskoi  into  Smolensk,  with  a  strong  divi- 
sion, to  rdnlbrce  Newerowskoi,  and  advanced  him- 
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fidf  to  the  Dnieper,  along  the  left  bank  of  whidi  he 
pEessed  with  all  posnble  speed  tovaida  the  eltdaa* 
gofed  town.  Barclay  de  ToUy  was  now  made  aware, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  that  while  he  was  engaged 
in  false  manoeuTres  to  the  right,  his  left  had  hem 
in  fact  tamed,  and  that  Smolensk  was  in  the  utmost 
danger.  Thus  the  two  Russian  generals  pressed  for- 
ward from  different  points  to  the  relief  of  the  city, 
whflst  Napoleon  used  every  effort  to  carry  the  place 
before  their  arrival. 

Smolensk,  a  town  of  consequence  in  the  empire, 
imd,  like  Moscow,  honoured  by  the  appeliatkm  of  the 
Sacred,  and  of  the  Key  of  Russia,  contains  about 
12,600  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  heights 
ef  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  was  then  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications  of  the  ancient  Gothic  chap- 
racter.  An  old  wall,  in  some  places  dilapidated,  was 
defended  by  about  thirty  towers,  whidi  seemed  to 
flaidc  the  battlements ;  and  there  was  an  ill-oontrived 
work,  called  the  Royal  Bastion,  which  served  as  a 
species  of  citadel.  The  walls;  however,  being  mghf 
teen  feet  thiek,  and  twenty-five  high,  and  there  bring 
a  dkch  of  some  depth,  the  town,  though  not  de^ 
Ansible  if  regularly  approached,  might  be  hdd  oirt 
i^inst  a  coup-de-main.  The  greatest  inconveni- 
ence arose  firom  the  suburbs  <^the  {ribce,  which,  ap- 
proadiing  near  to  the  wdl  of  die  town,  preserved  the 
assailants  firom  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  as  they  ap- 
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proach«d  it.  Baeftkoi  prapaied  to  defend  Smolensk 
at  the  head  of  about  dzteen  thousand  men.  He 
was  reinforced  on  the  16th  of  August  by  a  divisim 
of  grenadiers  under  Prince  Charles  of  Medden- 
faeqg,  who  were  detached  for  that  purpose  by  Bi^pra- 
don. 

Ney  arrived  first  under  the  watts  of  the  city,  and 
instantly  rushed  forward  to  attack  the  citadel.  He 
failed  aitirely,  bebg  himself  wounded,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  storming  party  cut  off.  A  second  at- 
tempt was  made  to  as  little  purpose,  and  at  length  he 
was  fimed  to  confine  his  efforts  to  a  cannonade, 
which  was  returned  from  the  place  with  equal  spirit. 
Later  in  the  day,  the  troops  of  Napoleon  appeared 
adyandng  firom  the  eastward  on  one  side  of  the 
Dnieper,  while  almost  at  the  same  moment  there 
were  seen  u]N>n  the  opposite  bank  clouds  of  dust  en- 
veloping long  columns  of  men,  moving  firom  different 
points  with  uncommon  celerity.  This  was  the  grand 
inny  of  Russia  under  Barclay,  and  the  troops  of 
Bagration,  who,  breathless  with  haste  and  anxiety, 
were  pressing  forward  to  the  relief  of  Smolensk. 

^  At  length,^  said  Napoleon,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
advance  firom  the  opposite  side,  ^  at  length  I  have 
tlicaoA  !^  He  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Hnsmis  to  pass  through  the  city,  and,  deploying 
from  its  gales,  to  offer  him  under  the  walls  that  ge- 
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nend  action  for  which  he  longed,  and  on  which  so 
much  depended.  He  took  all  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  preparing  his  line  of  battle. 

But  the  cautious  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  determi- 
ned, that  not  even  for  the  protection  of  the  sacred 
city  would  he  endanger  the  safety  of  his  army,  so  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  empire. 
He  dismissed  to  Ellnia  his  more  impatient  coadju- 
tor. Prince  Bagration,  who  would  willingly  have 
fought  a  battle,  incensed  as  he  was  at  beholding  the 
cities  of  Russia  sacked,  and  her  fields  laid  waste, 
without  the  satisfaction  either  of  resistance  or  re- 
venge. Barclay  in  the  meanwhile  occupied  Smolensk, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  flight  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  emptying  the  magazines. 

Buonaparte^  last  look  that  eyening,  was  on  the 
still  empty  fields  betwixt  his  ariny  and  SmolensL 
There  W4is  no  sign  of  any  advance  from  its  gates, 
and  Murat  prophesied  that  the  Boisaans  had  no 
purpose  of  fighting.  Davoust  entertained  a  diffinv 
ent  opinion ;  and  Napoleon,  continuing  to  believe 
what  he  most  wished,  expected  with  the  peep  of  day 
to  see  the  whole  Russian  army  drawn  up  betwixt 
his  own  front  and  the  walls  of  Smolensk.  Morning  ' 
came,  however,  and  the  space  in  which  he  expected 
to  see  the  enemy  was  vacant  as  before.  On  Ike 
other  hand,  the  high  road  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  Dnieper  was  filled  with  troops  and  artiDery, 
which  showed  that  the  grand  army  of  the  Russians 
was  in  full  retreat.  Disappointed  and  incensed,  Na- 
poleon appointed  instant  measures  to  be  taken  to 
storm  the  place,  resolving  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
possess  himself  of  the  town,  that  he  might  have  the 
use  of  its  bridge  in  crossing  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Dnieper,  in  order  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Rus- 
sians. There  are  moments  when  men  of  ordinary 
capacity  may  advise  the  wisest.  Murat  remarked  to 
Buonaparte,  that  as  the  Russians  had  retired,  Smo- 
lensk, left  to  its  fate,  would  fall  without  the  loss  that 
must  be  sustained  in  an  attack  by  storm,  and  he  more 
than  hinted  the  imprudence  of  penetrating  farther 
into  Russia  at  this  late  season  of  the  year.  The  an- 
swer of  Napoleon  must  have  been  dmost  insulting ; 
for  Murat,  having  exclaimed  that  a  march  to  Moscow 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  army,  spurred  his  horse 
Hke  a  desperate  man  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
the  Russian  guns  from  the  opposite  side  were  can- 
nonading a  French  battery,  placed  himself  under  a 
tremendous  fire,  as  if  he  had  been  courting  death, 
and  was  with  difficulty  (orced  from  the  dangerous 
spot. 

Meantime  the  attack  commenced  on  Smolensk,  but 
the  place  was  defended  with  the  same  vigour  as  on 
the  day  before.   The  field-guns  were  found  unable  to 
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penetrate  the  walls ;  and  the  Frendi  lost  four  or  five 
thousand  men  in  returning  repeatedly  to  the  attack. 
But  this  successful  defence  di'l  npt  alter  Bartlay'^s  re- 
solution of  evacuating  the  place.  It  might  no  doubt 
have  been  defaided  &r  several  days  more,  but  the 
Bussian  general  fisared  that  a  jMrotracted  resistance 
on  this  advanced  point  might  give  Napoleon  time  to 
secure  the  road  to  Moscow,  and  drive  the  Bussian 
armies  back  upon  the  barren  and  exhausted  pro- 
vinces of  the  north-west,  besides  gettinj;  betwixt 
them  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Bussia.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  then,  while  the  French  were  throw- 
ing some  shells  into  the  'piacCf  they  saw  fires  begin- 
ning to  kindle,  far  faster  and  more  generally  than 
their  bombardment  could  have  occadoned.  They 
were  the  work  €£  the  Bussian  U'oops,  who,  having 
completed  their  task  of  carrying .o£P  or  destroying  the 
ffli^;asines,  and  having  covered  the  flight  of  the  in- 
haUtants,  had  now  set  the  dreadful  example  of  de- 
stroying their  own  town,  rather  than  that  its  houses 
or  widls  should  affiml  assistance  to  the  enemy. 

When  the  Frenchmen  entered  Smolensk,  which 
they  did  the  next  morning,  ISth  August,  most  of 
the  town,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  wooden  houses, 
was  yet  blazing— dsewhere  they  found  nothing  but 
Uood  and  ashes.  The  Frendi  troops  were  struck 
with  horror  at  the  inveterate  animosity  of  the  Bns- 
sians,  and  the  desperation  of  the  resistance  which 
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tbey  met  witbi  n>cl  tU  began  to  wish  a  period  to  a 
war,  where  there  was  nothbg  to  be  gamed  from  the 
retreating  enemy,  except  a  long.vista  of  advance 
through  an  inhospitable  wilderness  of  swamps,  pine- 
forests,  and  deserts ;  without  provifidons,  and  without 
shelter ;  without  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  dressings 
for  the  wounded ;  and  without  even  a  shed  where  the 
weary  might  repose,  or  the  wounded  might  die. 

Buonaparte  himself  hesitated,  aod  is  reported  to 
have  then  spoken  of  concluding  the  campaign  at  Smo- 
lensky which  would,  he  said,  be  an  admirable  head  of 
cantonments.  **  Here,^  he  said,  **  the  troops  might 
rest  and  receive  reinforcements.  Enough  was  done  f(Nr 
the  campaign.  Poland  was  conquered,  which  seemed 
a  sufficient  result  for  one  year.  The  next  year  they 
would  have  peace,  or  they  would  jseek  it  at  Moscow.^ 
But  in  the  mterior  of  his  councik,  he  held  a  different 
langui^e,  and  endeavoured  to  cover,  with  the  lan- 
guage of  prudence,  the  pride  and  pertinacity  of  cha- 
racter, which  forbade  him  to  stop  short  in  an  ent»- 
prise  which  had  yet  produced  him  no  harvest  of  re- 
nown. He  stated  to  his  generals  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  country,  in  which  his  soldiers  were  living  from 
hand  to  mputh ;  and  the  risk  and  difficulty  of  drawing 
his  supplies  from  Bantzic  or  Poland,  through  Rua- 
sian  roads,  ithd  in  the  winter  season.  He  alleged 
the  disoiganized  state  of  the  army,  which  might 

move  on,  though  it  was  incapable  of  stepping.  ^^Mo^ 
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tion,^  he  8aid»  ^*  might  keep  it  together ;  a  halt  or  a 
retreat  would  be  at  ouce  to  dissolve  it.  It  was  an 
army  of  attack,  not  of  defence ;  an  army  of  opers^ 
tion,  not  of  position.  The  result  was,  they  must  ad- 
vance on  Moscow,  possess  themselves  of  the  capital, 
and  there  dictate  a  peace.^ 

The  language  which  Segur  has  pUu^ed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Emperor,  by  no  means  exaggerates  the 
dreadful  condition  of  the  French  army.  When 
Napoleon  entered  the  country,  only  six  weeks  be- 
fore, the  corps  which  formed  his  operating  army 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand men ;  and  by  the  5th  August,  when  preparing 
to  break  up  from  Witepsk,  that  number  was  dimi- 
nished to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand^ 
not  two-thirds  of  their  original  number,  and  a  great 
additional  loss  had  been  sustained  in  the  move- 
ments and  encounters  on  the  Dnieper.  The  wound- 
ed of  the  army  were  in  the  most  miserable  state,  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  surgeons  tore  up  their  own 
linen  for  dressings;  they  were  obliged  to  use  parch- 
ment, and  the  down  that  grows  on  thebirch  trees : 
it  is  no  wonder  that  few  recovered. 

Thus  it  may  be  concluded,  that  this  rash  enter- 
prise carried  with  it,  from  the  beginning,^  the  seeds 
of  destruction,  which,  even  without  flie  conflagra- 
tion of  Moscow,  or  the  Russian  climate,  though  the 
latter  must  have  been  at  all  events  included,  made 
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the  expedition  resemble  that  of  Cambyses  into 
Egypt ;  of  Crassus,  and  after  him  Julian,  into  Par- 
thia ;  and  so  many  others  of  the  same  character, 
where  the  extent  of  preparation  only  rendered  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  invaders  more  signally  calami-> 
tous. 

While  the  French  army  was  thus  suffering  a  gra->' 
dual  or  rather  hasty  decay,  that  of  the  Russians  was 
now  receiving  rapid  reinforcements.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  on  leaving  the  army  for  Moscow,  had  con- 
voked the  nobles  and  the  merchants  of  that  capital  in 
their  several  assemblies,  had  pledged  to  them  his  pur- 
pose never  to  make  peace  while  a  Frenchman  remain- 
ed in  Russia,  and  had  received  the  most  enthusiastic 
assurances  Arom  both  ranks  of  the  state,  of  their  be- 
ing devoted  to  his  cause  with  life  and  property.  A 
large  sum  was  voted  by  the  merchants  as  a  general 
taK ;  besides  which,  they  opened  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, which  produced  great  supplies.  The  nobility  of- 
fered a  levy  of  ten  men  in  the  hundred  through  all 
their  estates ;  many  were  at  the  sole  expense  of  fitting 
out  and  arming  their  recruits,  and  some  of  these 
wealthy  boyards  ftimished  companies,  nay  battalions, 
entirely  at  thrir  own  expense.  The  word  peace  was 
not  mentioned,  or  only  thought  of  as  that  which 
could  not  be  concluded  with  an  invader,  without  an 
indelible  disgrace  to  Russia. 

VOL,  VIT.  & 
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Other  external  circumstances  occurred,  which 
greatly  added  to  the  effect  of  these  patriotic  exer- 
tions. 

A  peace  with  England,  and  the  restonttion  of 
commerce)  was  the  instant  consequence  of  war  with 
France.  Russia  had  all  the  support  which  British 
difdomacy  could  afford  her,  in  operating  a  recottd- 
liation  with  Sweden,  and  a  peace  with  Turkey.  The 
former  beipg  accomplished,  under  the  ^mediation  of 
England,  and  the  Crown  Prince  being  assured  in 
possession  of  Norway,  the  Russian  army  under  Ge- 
neral Steigenteil,  or  Steingel,  which  was,  while  Ber- 
nadotte^s  amicable  disposition  might  be  doubted, 
necessarily  detained  in  Finland,  was  now  set  at  lu 
berty,  tor  the  more  pressing  service  of  defending  the 
empire. 

A  peace,  eyen  still  more  important,  was  made  with 
the  Turks  at  Bucharest,  on  the  16th  May.  The 
Forte  yielded  up  to  Russia,  Bessarabia,  and  that.patt 
of  Moldavia  situated  on  the  left  of  the  rtvet  Fl*utb, 
and  Russia  renounced  all  claim  to  the  rest  of  the 
|wo  provinces  of  Moldavia  and^  Wallachia.  But 
the  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  Russia  by  this 
treaty,  was  its  setting  at  lib^ty  a  veteran  army  of 
forty.five  thousand  men,  and  rendering  th^n  a  dis- 
posable force  in  the  rear  of  the  French  troops. 

)f  the  able  statesman,  who  at  that  period  conducted 
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Ihe  foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britaiii,*  had  never  ren- 
dered to  his  own  eouhtry  and  to  the  world,  toy  other 
service  than  the  influence  which  be  suotessfUl j  exer- 
cised in  these  important  ^plbmadc  affairs,  he  must 
have  gene  down  to  postmty  as  the  itnnister^  who 
had  foreseen  and  provided,  in  the  most  critical  mo- 
utent,  the  mode  of  strengthoiiiig  Russia  to  cdmbat 
with  her  ftrmidaUe  invaders,  atid  which^  §tkx  41  hsr 
exertions,  was  the  means  of  turning  the  bahUioe  in 
her  ftvour. 

It  was  at  Witepric  that  Napoleon  learned  that  the 
Turks  had  made  peace ;  and  as  it  had  only  instigated 
him  to  precipitate  his  measures  agabst  Smolemk, 
so  now  At  same  reason  urged  him  to  continbe  his 
march  <m  Moscow.  Hitherto  his  wings  had  had 
the  advantage  of  the  enemy.  Macdonald,  in  Uddc- 
aduig  Riga,  kept  all  Courland  at  his  disposal,  and 
alarmed  St  Petersburg.  More  to  the  souths  Saint 
€yr  had  sinne  hard  fighting  with  Witlgenstem,  and 
after  a  severe  battle  at  Polotsk,  had  reduced  that 
enterprising  officer  to  the  defisnsive. 

Equally  fiivourahte  intelligence  had  reached  from 
Valrynia^  the  extreme  right  of  the  terrible  line  of 
invasion.  The  Rusrian  Gdieral  Tormasoff  had 
made,  when  least  expected,  his  Appearance  in  the 
Grand  Duchy,  driven  before  him  Regnier^  who  was 

*  Lord  CMtleieagh. 
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covering  that  part  of  Poland,  destroyed  a  Saxon  bri- 
gade, and  alarmed  Warsaw.  But  Regnier  united 
himself  with  the  Austrian  general,  Schwortzenberg, 
advanced  on  TormasoiF,  and  engaging  him  near  a 
place  called  Gorodeczna,  defeated  him  with  loss,  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  It  was  obvious,  however,' 
that  the  advanti^e  of  these  two  victories  at  Polotsk 
and  Gorddeczna  would  be  entirely  lost,  if  General 
Steingel,  with  the  Finland  army,  should  join  Witt- 
genstein, while  TormasofFfell  back  on  the  Moldavian 
army  of  Russia,  commanded  by  Admiral  Tchitcha- 
goff. 

For  Napoleon  to  await  in  cantonments  at  Smo-' 
lensk,  in  a  wasted  country,  the  consequences  of  these 
junctions,  which  were  likely  to  include  the  destruction 
of  his  two  wings,  would  have  been  a  desperate  reso- 
lution. It  seemed  waiting  for  the  fate  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  command.  To  move  Forward  was  a  bold 
measure.  But  the  French  army,  in  its  state  of  disor- 
ganization, somewhat  resembled  an  intoxicated  per- 
son, who  possesses  the  power  to  run,  though  he  is  un- 
able to  support  himself  if  he  stand  still.  If  Napoleon 
could  yet  strike  a  gallant  blow  at  the  Russian  grand 
army ;  if  he  could  yet  obtain  possession  of  Moscow  the 
Holy,  he  reckoned  on  sending  dismay  into  the  heart 
of  Alexandtt,  and  dictating  to  the  Czar,  as  he  had 
done  to  many  other  princes,  the  conditions  of  peace 
from  within  the  walk  of  his  own  palace.  Buonaparte, 
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therefore,  resolved  to  advance  upon  Moscow.  And 
perhaps,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  he  had  no  safer 
course,  unless  he  had  abandoned  his  whole  under^ 
taking,  and  fallen  back  upon  Poland ;  which  would 
have  been  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat  that  we  can 
hardly  conceive  his  stooping  to,  while  he  was  yet  at 
the  head  of  an  army. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Napokon  detadhea  Murat  and  other  Generals  in  purtuU  of 
ihe  RusHans. — Bloody,  but  indecisive  Action^  at  FaUou* 
Ona.'—Barclay  de  Tolly's  defensive  system  relinquished, 
and  Koutousoff  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Rus" 
aian  Army, — Napoieon  advances  from  Smolensk, — Battle 
of  Borodino  fought,  on  6th  September. — Victory  remains 
with  the  French,  but  without  affording  them  any  essential 
aervice, — Prince  Bagration  among  the  slain, — Koutousoff 
retreats  upon  Mofaisk,  and  thence  upon  Moscow, — Napo* 
hon  continues  his  advance  on  the  l2th,'^Count  Rostopchin, 
Governor  of  Moscow — His  Character* — TheRussians  aban^ 
don  Moscow,  whid^  is  evacuated  by  the  Inhabitants,  after 
the  removal  €fthe  Archives  and  Public  Treasures,  and  the 
emptying  qf  the  Magazines, — On  the  \^th  September,  the 
Grand  Russian  Army  marches  through  Moscow, — Last 
public  Court  of  Justice  held  there  by  Rostopchin,  after 
whu^  he  follows  ^e  march  of  the  Army* 

Without  communicating  his  purpose  of  advan- 
cing in  person  from  Smolensk,  and.  completing,  with- 
out any  interval  of  delay,  his  great  undertaking. 
Napoleon  failed  not  to  detach  Murat,  Ney,  Junot, 
and  Davoust,  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  as  they  re- 
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tired  from  Smolensk.  Either,  however,  his  own  miml 
was  not  nade  op,  or  he  did  not  wish  his  purpose  of 
going  onward  to  be  known.  He  represented  this  de« 
moBstration  as  arising  nierely  out  of  the  desire  of 
pressing  the  Russian  retreat,  though  in  fact  it  waa 
preliminaory  to  his  own  adyance. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  haying  p^ormed  the  stem  duty 
of  burning  Smolensk,  had  retired  ton  two 'or  three 
miles  along  the  road  to  St  Petensburg,  which  route  he 
ehose  in  order  to  aroid  a  cannonade  from  the  left  side 
of  the  Dnieper.  Having  proceeded  a  little  way  in 
this  direction,  he  turned  southward  to  regain  the  road 
to  Moscow,  which  he  would  have  taken  at  first,  but 
for  its  exposing  him  to  loss  fVem  the  enemy ''s  artil- 
lery, where  ift  bordered  on  the  river.  The  French 
could  not  fi)f  some  time  determine  on  which  route  they 
were  to  pursue  the  Russians.  At  length,  finding  the 
track,  they  overtook  the  rear-guard  at  ai  place  called 
Valoutina,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  gunaand  bag- 
gage. Here  a  desperate  action  took  place,,  ike  Rus- 
sians reinfordng  thek  rear-guardas  fast  b»  the  French 
bioaght  new  bodies  to  attack  them.  Botib  parties 
fbnght  most  obstinately,  and  the  ^tii^shed  French 
general  Gtidin  was  mortaQy  wonnded.  The  French 
fakmed  Jnnot,  who»  having  been  dispatshed  across^ 
the  Dnieper,  showed  no  akrtness  in  advancing  to 
oharge  the  enemy.  There  was  seen,  indeed,  in  this 
affair  of  Valoutina,  or  Lombino,  that  the  marshak 
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and  the  great  officers  who  had  been  aecufltomed  each 
to  command  a  separate  corps  d^arm^e,  disdained  to 
receive  either  orders,  or  even  advice  or  hints,  from 
a  brother  of  the  same  rank.  Wherever  there  were 
two  or  three  of  these  dignitaries  on  the  field,  it  was 
necessary  Buonaparte  should  be  within  reach,  to  is- 
sue the  necessary  orders ;  for  no  voice  save  that  of 
the  £mperor  was  implicitly  obeyed  by  all. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bloody  action  of  Valoutina 
had  an  unsatisfactory  result.  The  Russians,  whose 
rear-guard  had  been  attacked,  had  moved  off  without 
losing  either  guns,  prisoners,  or  baggage.  They 
had  lost  equal  numbers  with  the  French,  but  the 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  they  must  possess  a 
numerical  superiority,  and  when,  of  course,  an  equal 
kM9s  would  tell  in  favour  of  the  party  which  was  near- 
est to  its  sesources. 

The  plan  of  Barclay  de  ToUy  had  hitherto  been 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  All  general  actions  had  been 
cautiously  avoided ;  and  while  no  means  were  Ic^  un- 
employed to  weaken  tlie  enemy  in  partial  actions,  and 
to  draw  him  on  firom  swamp  to  swamp,  from  confla- 
gration to  conflagration,  from  one  wild  and  waste 
scene  to  another  of  equal  sterility  and  disconsoladon, 
the  end  had  been  in  a  great  measure  attained,  of  un- 
dennining  the  force  and  breaking  the  moral  oourage 
of  the  invading  army,  who  wandered  forward  like 
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m^  in  a  dream,  feeliBg  on  all  hands  a  aense  of 
oppressire  and  stifling  opposition,  yet  unable  to 
^counter  anything  substantial  which  the  slumberer 
can  struggle  with  and  overcome*  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
if  he  had  made  some  faults  by  extending  his  line 
toa  much  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
and  afterwards  by  his  false  movements  upon  Rud- 
neia,  had  more  than  atoned  for  these  errors  by  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  had  mancBuvred  before  Smo- 
lensk, and  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained  over 
the  enemy  on  various  other  occasions.  But  they  were 
now  approaching  Moscow  the  Grand,  the  Sanctified, 
and  the  military  councils  of  Russia  were  about  to 
change  their  character. 

The  spirit  of  the  Russians,  especially  of  the  new 
levies,  was  more  and  more  exasperated  at  the  retreat, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  end ;  and  at  the  style  of 
defence,  which  seemed  only  to  consist  in  inflicting  on 
the  country,  by  the  hands  of  Cossacks  or  Tartars, 
the  very  desolation  which  was  perhaps  the  worst  evil 
they  dbuld  experience  from  the  French.  The  natu- 
ral aesi,  of  the  new  levies,  their  confidenoe  and  their 
desire  to  be  led  to  fight  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  enlisted,  eagerly  declared  against  fiirther  retreat ; 
and  they  demanded  a  halt,  and  a  battle  under  a  Rus- 
sian general,  more  interested,  as  they  supposed  such 
'  must  be,  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  than  a  Grer- 
man  stranger.  The  Emperor  almost  alone  continued 
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to  adhere  to  the  opbion  of  Barclay  de  ToUy.  Bui 
be  ooold  not  bid  defiance  to  the  united  voice  of  his 
people  and  his  militory  council.  The  political  eauACff 
which  demanded  a  great  battle  in  defence  of  Meek 
eow,  were  strong  and  numerous)  and  overcame  the 
miUtarj  veasons^which  o»tainly  recommended  that 
a  risk  so  tremendous  should  not  be  incurred. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  Emperor  sacrificed  his  own  opinion.  Ge- 
neral Koutousoff,  an  officer  high  in  military  esteem 
among  the  Russians,  was  sent  for  friOB  the  eorpff 
which  had  been  employed  on  the  Danube  against  the 
Turks,  to  take  the  chief  commaiid  of  the  grand  ar- 
my ;  and  it  was  to  Barclay's  great  honour,  that,  thus 
superseded,  he  continued  to  serve  with  the  utmost 
seal  and  good  fiiith  in  a  subordinate  situation. 

The  French  were  not  long  of  learning  that  t^heb 
enany^a  system  of  war  was  to  be  dbanged,  and  that 
the  new  Russian  general  was  to  give  them  battle, 
the  olgect  which  they  had  so  long  panted  for.  Buo- 
naparte, who  had  halted  six  days  at  Smolensk, 
moved  from  thence  on  tbc  S4th  August,  and  now 
pressed  forward  tQ  join  the  advanced  guard  of  his 
amy  at  Gjatz.  In  IJiis  place  his  foUawers  found  a 
Frenchman  who  had  dwelt  long  in  Russia.  They 
learned  from  this  man  the  promotion  of  Kwktoxigoff 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  opposed  to  them, 
and  that  he  was  placed  there  for  the  cxpreas  purpeuie 
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«f  gbFis^  battle  to  the  ^French  army.  The  news 
were  confirmed  by  the  mmnet  q(  a  Russian  officeri 
who  smved  under  some  pretext  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
but  probably  to  espy  the  state  of  the  mvader'a  army. 
There  was  de0ance  in  the  look  of  thia  man ;  and 
wben  he  wias  asked  by  a  French  gravid  what  they 
would  find  between  Wiasma  and  Moscow,  he  an< 
swered  sternly,  "  Pultawa.""  There  was,  therefore, 
no  doubt,  that  battle  was  approaehiQg* 

But  the  confusion  of  Buonaparte'a  troops  w^s 
sdll  such,  that  he  wa^  obliged  to  halt  two  days  at 
Gjatz,  in  order  to  oollect  and  repose  his  army.  He 
armed  at  the  destined  field  of  battle,  an  elevated 
plain,  called  Borodino,  which  the  Bussiana  had  ae^ 
cured  with  lines  and  batteries. 

The  French  army  were  opposed  to  them  oa  the 
6th  September,  haimg  consumed  seventeen  days  in 
mndiing  two  hundred  and  eighty  waists.  Their 
fimt  cporation  was  a  successful  attack  upon  a  i^ 
doubt  in  the  Hussan  front,  but  which^-a  great 
error  in  war — was  situated  too  distant  from  it  to 
be  eftctually  supported.  The  French  giuned  it  and 
kept  it  The  armies  lay  b  presence  ol  eaoh  other 
all  the  next  day,  preparing  for  the  a{^pffoachh|g  con* 
teal.  Upon  a  position  MturaUy  strong,  the  Rua« 
smms^  had  reused  very  ibrmidable  field- woriis»  Their 
ri^fc  flank  rested  on  a  wood,  wUfih  waa  oaTor* 
od  by  some  detached  entrenehmenta.   A  brook,  oc- 
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cupying  in  its  course  a  deep  ravine,  corered  the 
front  of  the  right  wing,  and  the  centre  of  the  posi- 
tion as  f»  as  the  river  of  Borodino ;  from  that  vil- 
lage the  left  extended  down  to  another  village,  call* 
ed  Semoneskoie,  which  is  more  open,  yet  protected 
by  ravines  and  thickets  in  front.  This,  as  the  fnost 
accessible  point,  was  anxiously  secured  by  redoubts 
and  batteries ;  apd  in  the  centre  ot  the  positiiMi, 
upon  a  gentle  elevation,  arose  a  sort  of  double  battery, 
like  a  citadel,  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  line. 

In  this  strong  position  was  stationed  the  Russian 
army,  equal  now  in  numbers  to  the  French,  as  each 
army  might  be  about  120,000  men.  They  were 
commanded  by  a  veteran,  slow,  cautious,  tenacious 
of  his  purpose,  wily,  too,  as  Napoleon  afterwards 
found  to  his  cost,  but  perhaps  not  otherwise  emi- 
nent as  a  military  leader.  The  army  he  led  were  of 
one  nation  and  language,  all  conscious  that  this  bat- 
tle had  been  granted  to  their  own  ardent  Wishes,  and 
determined  to  make  good  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  had  called  for  it. 

The  French  army,  again,  consisted  of  various  na- 
tions ;  but  they  were  the  elite,  and  seasoned  soldiers 
who  had  survived  the  distresses  of  a  most  calamitous 
march ;  they  were  the  veterans  of  the  victors  of  Eu- 
rope ;  they  were  headed  by  Napoleon  in  person,  and 
under  his  immediate  command  by  those  Marshals^ 
whose  names  in  arms  were  only  inferior  to  his  own^ 
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Besides  a  consciousness  of  their  superiority  in  ac* 
tion,  of  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had  co- 
vered themselves  in  entrenchments,  the  enemy  seem- 
ed aware,  the  French  had  before  them  the  prospect 
of  utter  destruction,  if  th^  should  sustain  a  defeat 
in  a  country  so  difficult  that  they  could  hardly  ad- 
vance even  as  a  successful  army,  aiid  certainly  coald 
never  hope  to  retreat  as  a  routed  one.  Buonaparte's 
address  to  his  troops  had  less  of  the  tinefel  of  oratoiy 
than  he  generally  used  on  such  occasions.  ^^Soldiers,^ 
,he  said,  *^  here  is  the  battle  you  have  longed  for ; 
it  is  necessary,  for  it  brings  us  plenty,  good  winter 
quarters,  and  a  safe  return  to  France.  Behave  your- 
selves so  that  posterity  may  say  of  each  of  you,  '  He 
was  in  that  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow.*"  ^ 

In  the  Russian  camp  was  a  scene  of  a  different 
kind,  ^culated  to  awaken  feelings  to  which  France 
had  long  ceased  to  appeal.  The  Greek  clergy  show- 
ed themselves  to  the  troops,  arrayed  in  their  rich 
vestments,  and. displaying  for  general  worship  the 
images  of  their  holiest  Saints.  They  told  their 
countrymen  of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  ofiered 
by  the  invaders  to  earth  as  well  as  Heaven,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  merit  a  place  in  paradise  by  their 
behaviour  in  that  day's  battle.  The  Russians  an- 
swered with  shouts. 

Two  deeply  interei^ting  circumstances  occurred  to 
Napoleon  the  day  before  the  battle.     An  officer 
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brought  bim  *  portrait  of  hk  boy,  ilie  King  of 
Rome,  which  he  disjibyed  ott  the  outside  of  the 
tent,  not  only  to  satiBfy  the  ofBcers,  but  the  soldien^ 
wh0  crowded  to  look  upon  the  son  of  thevr  Emperor. 
The  other  Wfts  the  arriMd  of  an  oiBoer  from  Spain 
with  dispatches,  ^ting  Napoleon  news  of  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Salamanoa*  He  bore  the  eTil  tidings 
with  temper  and  firmness,  and  soon  turned  his 
thoughts  alike  from  domestic  enjoyments  and  foreign 
defeats,  to  forming  the  necessary  plans  for  the  actiim 
before  him. 

Davoust  proposed  a  plan  for  turning  the  left  of 
the  enemy^s  entrenched  line,  by  following  the  old 
road  from  Smolendc  to  Moscow,  and  pladag  3fi,000 
men  ii\  the  flank  and  rear  of  that  part  of  the  Rusaiaa 
position.  This  operation  was  partly  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  night  match,  partly  on  the  morning, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  was  engaging  the  enemy^s 
attention  in  front.  The  ground  to  which  this  road 
would  have  conducted  Davoust  and  his  troops,  forms 
the  highest  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  appears 
from  the  rivulets  taking  their  source  there.  Upcm 
this  commanding  position  the  attacking  covps  might 
have  been  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Rusisiaii  linei 
Such  a  movement  on  that  point  must  have  cut  off* 
the  Russians  from  their  point  of  retreat  on  M ojaisk 
and  Moscow,  and  Davoust  might  have  come  down 
their  line,  drivbg  everything  before  him,  advan- 
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dog  Stom  ledbuU  to  redoubt,  and  dispemtig  reserre 
after  reserre,  till  the  Rwnmns  should  no  loi^ger 
hsKf^  the  semUaiiee  of  an  army.  Perhi^  Napo- 
leon coneidered  thh  phn  as  too  hazardottg,  an  it  im- 
plied  a  great  weakeidng  of  hn  ftont  line^  whidi,  in 
Aat  case,  night  have  been  attaek^  and  ht6ktn  be- 
feri  the  corps  dVrm6e  under  Davoust  had  attainMl 
the  desoed  positien. 

The  Emperor  tlierefcte  djHiamined  that  Poniatows- 
ki,  with  Mt  mote  than  five  thomand  meh^  should 
make  a  demonstration,  that  should  commence  upon 
their  left,  in  the  dhrection  proposed  by  Davoust^  and 
that  then  a  gmeral  attadc  should  commence  on  the 
Ruttsiaki  right  and  centre.  Foreseeing  an  obsti^ 
uale  resntaoce,  bt  had  ordered  as  much  artillery 
as  possifale  to  be  brought  into  line,  and  the  guns  on 
each  side  are  said  to  hare  amounted  to  a  thousand. 
The  battle  began  dbout  seven  o^doek,  by  Ney^s  at- 
taining the  bastioned  redoubt  on  the  Russian  centre, 
with  the  greatest  vidence,  while  Prince  Eugene 
made  equal  eflbrts  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the 
village  of  Semonedcoie,  and  the  adjoining  fortifica- 
ti«»i&  No  action  was  eretmore  keenly  debated,  nor 
at  such  a  wasteful  expenditure  bf  homan  life.  The 
fiiry  ef  tiie  Fr^mch  onset  at  length  carried  the  re- 
doubts,  but  the  Russialte  rallied  under  the  very  line 
f£  thdr  oiemy^s  fire,  and  advanced  again  to  the  com- 
bat, to  recover  their  entrenchm^ts.    Regiments  of 
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peasaikts,  who  till  that  day  had  never  seen  war,  and 
who  still  had  no  other  uniform  than  their  grey  jackets, 
formed  with  the  steadiness  of  veterans,  crossed  their 
brows,  and  having  uttered  their  national  exclamation, 
-^^^  Gospodee  pomihui  nas! — God  have  mercy  upcm 
us  !^ — ^rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  where 
the  survivors,  without  feeling  fear  at  astonishment, 
dosed  their  ranks  over  their  comrades  as  they  fell, 
while,  supported  at  once  by  ^ithusiasm  for  ^eir  cause, 
and  by  a  religious  sense  of  predestinati(Hi,  life  and 
death  seemed  alike  in^i&rent  to  them. 

The  fate  of  the  day  seemed  more  than  once  so 
critical,  that  Napoleon  was  strongly  urged  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  haxxg  4ip  the  Yoiing  Guaxd, 
whom  he  had  in  reserve,  as  the  last  means  of  ded^ 
ding  the  contest.  He  was  censured  by  some  <^  those 
around  him  for  not  having  done  so ;  and  it  has  been 
imputed  to  illness,  as  he  had  passed  a  bad  night, 
and  seemed  unusually  langtiid  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  But  the  secret  of  his  rdfiisal  seems  to  be 
contained  in  his  reply  to  Berthier  when  he  urged 
him  on  the  subject.  *^  And  if  there  is  another  bat*- 
tie  to-morrow,  where  is  my  army  ?^  The  fact  is,  that 
this  body  of  ten  thousand  household  trocqpB  were 
his  last  reserve.'  They  had  been  spared  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  march,  and  had,  of  course,  retained 
their  discipline  in  a  proportional  degree ;  and  had 
they  sustained  any  considerable  loss,  which,  flrom  the 
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obstinate  instance  and  repeated  efforts  of  the  Riis* 
siaas,  was  to  be  apprehended,  Buonaparte,  whom 
even  victory  must  leave  in  a  perilous  condition, 
would  in  that  case  have  lost  the  only  corps  upon 
whom,  in  the  general  disorganization  of  his  army,  he 
could  thoroughly  depend.  The  compromising  the  last 
reserve  is  an  expedient  reluctantly  resorted  to  by  pru- 
dent generals ;  and  perhaps,  if  Napoleon  had  been  as 
circumspect  on  that  subject  at  Waterloo  as  at  Bo- 
rodino, his  retreat  firom  that  bloody  field-might  have 
been  less  cabmitous  than  it  proved. 

The  Russians,  whose  desperate  efibrts  to  recover 
their  Ime  of  redoubts  had  exposed  them  to  so  !much 
loss,  were. at. length  commanded  to  retreat ;  and  al- 
though the  victory  was  certainly  with  the  French, 
yet  thdr  enemies  might  be  said  rather  to  desist  from 
fighting,  than  to  have  suffered  a  defeat.  Indeed^  it 
was  the  French  who,  after  the  battle,  drew  off  to  their 
original  ground,  and  left  the  Russians  in  possession 
of  the  bloody  field  of  battle,  where  they  buried  their 
dead,  and  carried  off  their  wounded,  at  their  leisure. 
Their  cavalry-even  alarmed  the  French  camp  on  the 
very  night  of  theirrictory. 

Both  parties  sustained  a  dreadAil  loss  in  this  san- 
guinary battle.  Among  that  of  the  Russians;  the  death 
of  the  gallant  Prince  Bagration,  whose  admirable  re- 
treat from  Poland  we  have  had  occasion  to  commemo. 
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rate,  was  gen«?aUylraim(ed.  General  Toucskoffako 
died  of  his  wounds ;  and  many  other  Rusoan  generals 
were  wounded.  Their  Ices  amounted  to  the  awful  sum 
totsl  dT  fifteen  thousaid  men  killed,  and  more  than 
thirty  thousand  wounded.  The  French  were  sup- 
posed to  have  aft  least  ton  thousand  men  killed,  aad 
double  the  numb^  wounded.  Of  tbese^last  few  re^ 
covered,  for  the  great  convent  of  K<dotskoi,  which 
served  them  as  an  hospital,  was  very  iU  provided  with 
anything  for  their  relief;  and  the  medical  attendants 
jcould  not  procure  a  party  to  scour  the  ncagbbouring 
villages,  to  obtiun  lint  and  other  neces8aries,-*far  it 
seems  even  the  necessaries  of  an  hospital  oeuld,  m 
this  ill-fated  army,  only  be  collected  by  qiarauding. 
Eight  French  generals  were  slain,  of  whom  Mon- 
hrun  and  Caulaincourt,  brother  of  the  Grand  Equer- 
ry, were  men  of  distbguiahed  reputation.  About 
thirty  other  generals  were  wounded.  Nd^th^  party 
could  make  any  boast  of  military  trophies,  fer  the 
Russians  made  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  French 
scarce  twice  the  number ;  and  Koutousoff  canied 
away  ten  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to  the  French, 
leaving  in  their  hands  thirteen  guns  of  his  own.  So 
slight,  except  in  the  numbers  of  slain,  had  been  the 
consequences  of  the  battle,  that  it  mq^ht  have  seemed 
to  have  been  fought,  as  in  the  games  of  chivaky, 
merely  to  ascertain  which  party  had  the  superior 
strength  and  courage. 
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Acccnrdmg  to  the  Rusdaa  aooounts,  Eoutoiisoff  en- 
lertsmed  thoughts  of  giving  battle  again  the  next  day; 
bat  the  reports  from  various  corps  having  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  very  large  loss  they  had  sustain* 
ed,  he  deemed  the  army  too  much  exhausted  to  ifticur 
such  a  rid:.  He  retreated  the  next  day  upon  Mo- 
jaisk,  without  leaving  behind  him  a  single  fragment 
to  indicate  that  he  had  the  day  before  sustained 
such  an  immense  loss.  Upon  the  9th  September,  the 
French  arrived  at  Mqjaisk,  and  came  again  in  sight 
of  the  Russian  rear«guard,  and  made  di^ositions  to 
attack  them.  But  on  the  11th,  they  found  that  the 
Rusriaii  army  had  again  disappeared,  by  a  retreat  so 
well  oondiicted,  and  so  effectually  masked  and  omt* 
cealed,  as  to  leave  Napoleon  altogether  uncertain 
whether  ihey  had  taken  the  road  to  Moscow,  or  to 
Kak>uga.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty,  Napoleon  was 
eb^ed  to  remain  at  Mojaisk  till  the  llBth,  when  he 
received  positive  mteUigence  that  the  Russian  army 
had  retreated  upon  their  capital. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing,  how  often  the 
Rusnan  army,  though  large,  and  consisting  of  new 
levies,  had,  in  the  course  of  this  campaign^  escaped 
fiom  the  front  of  the  French,  and  left  Napoleon  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture  whither  they  had  gone.  Besides 
the  present  occasion,  the  same  circumstance  took 
place  at  Witepsk,  and  again  before  the  walls  of  Mos* 
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COW.  No  doubt  the  Russiaiis  were  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  possessed  clouds  of  Cossacks,  by  means  of 
whom  they  might  cover  th6  retreat  of  their  main 
body ;  yet  with  ail  these  advantages  we  are  led  to  ad- 
mire the  natural  spirit  of  obedience,  and  instinct  of 
disdpline,  by  which  they  were  brought  to  execute 
that  movement  with  such  steadiness,  that  not  a  single 
straggler  remained  to  betray  their  secret. 

On  the  12th  September,  Buonaparte  resumed  his 
march,  the  army  having  no  better  guide  than  the  di- 
rection of  the  high  road,  and  the  men  no  better  food 
than  horse-flesh  and  bruised  wheat  Upon  the  pre- 
vious day,  Murat  and  Mortier,  who  led  the  van-guard, 
found  the  Russians  strongly  posted  near  Krymskoie, 
where  the  inconsid^ate  valour  of  the  King  of  Naples 
brought  on  an  action,  in  which  the  French  lost  two 
thousand  men.  Still  Buonaparte  pursued  the  traces 
of  the  Russians,  because  he  could  not  suppose  it 
possible  that  they  would  resign  their  capital  without 
a  second  struggle*  He  was  the  more  anxious  to  meet 
it,  as  two  divisions  of  the  Italian  army,  under  La- 
borde  and  Pino,  had  joined  him  from  Smolensk,  which 
again  carried  bis  numbers,  sore  thinned  after  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men. 

A  council  of  war,  of  the  Russian  generals,  bad 
been  called,  to  deliberate  on  the  awfiil  question,  whe- 
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ther  they  should  expose  the  only  army  which  they 
had  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  to  the  consequences  of 
a  too  probable  defeat,  or  whether  they  should  aban- 
don without  a  struggle,  and  as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler, 
the  holy  Moscow — the  Jerusalem  of  Russia— 'the 
city  beloved  of  God  and  dear  to  man,  with  the  name 
and  existence  of  which  so  many  historical,  patriotic, 
national,  and  individual  feelings  were  now  involved. 
Reason  spoke  one  language,  pride  and  affection  held 
another. 

To  hazard  a  second  battle,  was  in  a  great  measure 
to  place  the  fate  of  their  grand  army  upon  the  issue ; 
and  this  was  too  perilous  an  adventure  even  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital.  The  consideration  seems  to 
have  previuled,  that  Napoleon  being  now  in  the  centre 
of  Russia,  with  an  army  daily  diminishing,  and  the 
hard  season  coming  on,  every  hour  during  which  a  de- 
cisive action  could  be  delayed  was  a  loss  to  France, 
and  an  advantage  to  Russia.  This  was  the  rather  the 
case,  that  Wittgenstein,  on  the  northern  frontier,  being 
reinforced  by  Steingel  with  the  army  of  Finland;  and, 
on  the  south,  that  of  Moldavia  being  imited  to  Tor- 
masoff, — Lithuania,  and  Poland,  which  formed  the 
base  of  Napoleon's  operations,  were  in  hazard  of  be- 
ing occupied  by  the  Russians  from  both  flanks,  an 
event  which  must  endanger  his  supplies,  magazines, 
reserves,  and  communications  of  every  kind,  and  put 
in  peril  at  once  his  person  and  his  army.     Besidesj 
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the  Iftussian  generals  reflected,  that  by  evacuating 
lilofloow,  a  measurp  which  th^  inhabitants  could  mor^ 
easily  accomplish  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the 
civilised  world,  they  would  diminish  the  prize  to  the 
victor,  au4  leave  him  nothing  to  triumph  over  save 
th#  senaeless  buildings.  It  was,  therefore,  determined, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  army  was  more  essential 
to  Russia  than  the  defence  of  Moscow^  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czars  should 
be  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  Moscow,  was 
a  man  of  worth  and  talent,  of  wit  also,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  joined  to  a  certain  eccentricity.  He 
had,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  kept  up 
the  spirits  of  the  citizens  with  favourable  reports  and 
loyal  declarations,  qualified  to  infuse  security  into 
the  public  mind*  After  the  fate  of  Smolensk,  how- 
ever, and  especially  after  the  recommencement  of 
Buonaparte^s  march  eastward,  many  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Moscow  removed  or  concealed  theiir 
most  yaluable  effects,  and  left  the  city  themselves. 
Rostopchin  continued,  however,  his  assurances,  and 
took  various  means  to  convince  the  people  that 
there  was  no  danger.  Among  other  contrivances, 
he  engaged  a  great  number  of  females  in  the  task 
of  constructing  a  very  large  balloon,  fix>m  which 
he  was  to  shower  down  fire,  as  the  people  believed, 
upon  the  French  arnay.    Under  this  pretext,  he  is 
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Stated  to  have  collected  a  laige  quantity  of  fiie-workg 
and  combustibles,  actually  destined  for  a  very  diffe- 
rent purpose. 

As  time  passed  on,  however,  the  inhabitants  became 
more  and  more  alarmed,  and  forming  a  dreadful  idea 
of  the  French,  and  of  the  horrors  whkh  would  at- 
tend their  entrance  into  the  city,  not  only  the  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  and  those  of  the  learned  professions,  but 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  the  lower  orders  in  ge- 
neral,  left  Moscow  by  thousands,  while  the  Governor, 
though  keeping  up  the  lai^uage  of  defiance,  did  all 
he  could  to  ituperint^dand  encourage  the  emigration. 
The  archives  and  the  public  treasures  were  r^noved ; 
the  magarines,  particularly  those  of  provisions,  were 
emptied,  as  far  as  time  permitted ;  and  the  roads, 
espedally  to  the  south,  were  crowded  with  files  of 
carriages,  and  loi^  columns  of  men,  women,  and 
childrai  on  foot,  singii^  the  hymns  at  their  church, 
and  often  turning  their  eyes  back  to  the  magnificent 
dty,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to  be  a  pile  of  ruins. 
The  Grand  Army  of  Moscow  arrived  in  the  posi- 
tion j)f  Fili,  near  the  capital;  not,  it  was  now  ac- 
knowledged, to  defend  the  sacred  city,  but  to  tra- 
verse its  devoted  streets,  assodating  with  their  marcn 
the  garrison,  and  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  fit  to 
bear  arms,  and  ao  leave  the  capital  to  its  fate.    On 
the  14th  of  September,  the  troops  marched  with 
downcast  looks,  furled  banners,  and  silent  drums. 
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through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  went  out 
at  the  Kolomiia  gate.  Their  long  oolumns  €£  re- 
treat w^e  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
maining population.  Meanwhile  Rostopchin,  ere 
departmg,  held  a  public  court  of  justice.  Two  men 
were  brought  before  him,  one  a  Russian,  an  enthu* 
siastj  who  had*learned  in  Germany,  and  been  fool- 
ish enough  to. express  at  Moscow,  some  of  the  old 
French  republican  doctrines.  The  other  was  a 
Frenchman,  whom  the  near  approach  of  his  cbun* 
trymen  had  em1)oldened  to  hold  some  indiscreet  po- 
litical language.  The  father  of  the  Rusaan  de- 
linquent was  present.  He  was  expected  to  inter- 
fere. He  did  so ;  but  it  was  to  demand  his  son^s 
death. 

^^  I  grant  you,^^  said  the  Governor,  ^^  some  mo- 
ments to  take  leave  and  to  bless  him.^^ 

^'  Shall  I  bless  a  rebel  .^"^  said  this  Scythian  Bru- 
tus. ^^  Be  my  curse  upon  him  that  ha3  betrayed  his 
country  !V 

The  criminal  was  hewed  down  on  the  spot. 

^^  Stranger,''  said  Rostopchin  to  the  FrenchiMn, 
^<  thou  hast  been  imprudent ;  yet  it  is  but  natural'^ 
thou  shduldst  desire  the  coming  of  thy  coimtrymen. 
Be  free,  then,  and  go  to  meet  them.  Tell  them  there 
was  one  traitor  in  Russia,  and  thou  hast  seen  him 
jmnished.^' 

The  governor  then  caused  the  jails  to  be  opened. 
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and  the  criminals  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  and,  aban* 
doning  the  desolate  city  to  these  banditti,  and  a  few 
of  the  lowest  rabble,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  put- 
ting liimself  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  followed  the 
march  of  the  army. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  IM  September,  Napoleon  reaehee  Maeeauf,  fnhidi  hefndt 
deserted  by  the  InhabUante.'^The  CUy  U  dieoovered  to  he 
wi  Fire  about  midnight.-^Napoleon  take$  up  hie  quarters  in 
the  KrenUin.-'The  Fire  is  etopt  neoft  day,  but  arises  again 
at  night—Believed  to  be  wilful,  and  several  Russians  ap^ 
prehended  and  Shot.— On  the  third  night,  the  Kremlin  i» 
discovered  to  be  on  Fire.'-^Bwmaparte  leaves  it,  amd  taket 
his  abode  fU  Petrowsky.—The  Fire  rages  till  the  19th,  when 
four-fifths  of  the  City  are  burnt  down. — On  the  9Xith,  Buom 
naparte  returns  to  the  Kremlin. — Discussion  as  to  the  ori^ 
gin  of  this  great  Ckmflagration.-^Disorganization  and  In* 
discipline  of  the  French  Army, — Difficulty  as  to  the  Mouie 
on  leaving  Moscow.— Lauriston  sent  with  a  Letter  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander. — Retrospect  of  the  mariA  of  the^us* 
sian  Army,  after  leaving  Moscow. — Laurifton  has  an  t n- 
terview  with  Koutousoff  on  5th  October. — The  resuU^^ 
Armistice  made  by  Murat. — Preparations  for  Retreat.'^ 
The  Emperor  Alexander  refuses  to  treat. 

On  the  14th  September  1812,  while  the  rear-guard 
of  the  Russians  were  in  the  act  of  evacuating  Mos- 
cow, Napoleon  reached  the  hill  called  the  Mount  of 
Salvation,  because  it  is  there  where  the  natives  kneel 
and  cross  themselves  at  first  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 
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Moscow  seemed  lordly  and  Btriking  as  ever,  widi 
the  steeples  of  its  thirty  oharches,  and  its  copper 
d<Hnes  glittering  in  the  sun ;  its  palaoes  of  Eastern 
architecture  mhagled  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with 
gardens ;  and  its  Kremlin,  a  huge  triangular  mass  of 
towers,  something  betwem  a  palaee  and  a  eastle, 
which  rose  like  a  citadel  out  of  the  general  mass  of 
groves  and  buildings.  But  not  a  chimney  sent  up 
anoke,  ndt  a  man  appeared  on  the  battlements,  or  at 
the  gates.  N^^eon  gaaed  eyery  moment,  enpec^ 
ing  to  see  a  train  of  bearded  boyards  arriving  to  fling 
themselves  at  bis  feet,  and  place  their  wealth  at  hia 
disposal.  His  first^exdamation  was,  *^  Behold  at  last 
that  celebrated  city  !''-*Hi8  next,  ^'  It  was  full  Umei*^ 
His  army,  less  regardful  of  the  past  or  the  fiiture, 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  and  a 
shout  of  ^^  Moscow !-— Moscow  l^'-^passed  from  rank 
to  rank. 

Meantime  no  one  interrupted  his  meditations,  un- 
til a  message  came  from  Murat.  He  had  pushed  in 
among  the  Cossacks,  who  covered  the  rear  of  the 
Russians,  and  readily  admitted  to  a  parley  the  chi- 
valrous champicm,  whom  they  at  once  recognised, 
having  so  often  seen  him  biasing  in  the  van  of  the 
Fr^ch  cavalry.  The  message  which  he  sent  to 
Bucmaparte  intimated,  that  Miloradoviioh  thrett* 
ened  to  bum  the  town,  if  his  rear  was  not  allowed  time 
to  march  through  it.    Thii»  was  a  tone  of  defiwoe. 
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Napoleon,  however,  granted  the  armistice,  for  which 
no  inhabitants  were  left  to  be  grateful. 

After  waiting  two  hours,  he  receired  from  some 
French  inhabitants,  who  had  hidden  themselves  du- 
ring the  evacuation,  the  strange  intelligence  that 
Moscow  was  deserted  by  its  population.  The  tidings 
that  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  had  left  then*  native  city  was  indredible,  and, 
Napoleon  still  commanded  the  boyards,  the  public 
functionaries,  to  be  brought  before  him  ;  nor  could 
he  be  convinced  of  what  had  itictually  happened,  till 
they  led  to  his  presence  some  of  that  refuse  of  hu- 
manity, the  only  live  creatures  they  could  find  in 
the  city,  but  they  were  wretches  of  the  lowest  rank. 
'When  he  was  at  last  convinced  that  the  desertion  of 
the  capital  was  universal,  he  smiled  bittedy,  and  said,  . 
<<  The  Russians  will  soon  learn  better  the  value  of 
their  capital." 

.The  signal  was  now  given  for  the  troops  to  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  columns,  still  in  a  state  of  wonder  at 
the  solitude  and  silence  which  received  them  every- 
where, penetrated  through  that  assemblage  of  huts, 
mingled  with  palaces,  where  it  seemed  that  Penury, 
which  had  scarce  means  to  obtain  the  ordinary  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  had  for  her  next  door  neighbour 
all  the  wealth  and  profiuse  expenditure  of  the  East. 
At  once  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry, which  some  miserable  fiinati^s  poured  ftom 
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the  battlements  of  the  Kremlin  on  the  first  French 
troops  that  approached  the  palace  of  the  Czars. 
These  wretches  were  most  of  them  intoxicated ;  yet 
the  determined  obstinacy  with  which  they  threw  away 
thdr  lives,  was  another  feature  of  that  mj^^  pa^ 
triotism  of  which  the  French  had  seen,  and  were  yet 
to  see,  so  many  instances. 

When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Moscow,  Buona- 
parte, as  if  unwilling  to  encounter  the  sight  of  the 
empty  streets,  stopt  immediately  on  entering  the  first 
suburb.  His  troops  were  quartered  in  the  desolate 
city.  During  the  first  few  hours  after  their  arri- 
val, an  obscure  rumour,  which  coi)ld  not  be  traced, 
but  one  of  those  which  are  sometimes  found  to  get 
abroad  befi>re  the  approach  of  some  awful  certain- 
ty, announced  that  the  dty  would  be  endangered 
by  fire  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  report  seem- 
ed to  arise  from  those  evident  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  event  probable,  but  no  one  took  any  no- 
tice of  it,  until  at  midnight,  when  the  soldiers  were 
startled  from  their  quarters  by  the  report  that  the 
town  was  in  flames.  The  memorable  conflagration  be^ 
'  gan  amongst  the  coachmakers-  warehouses  and  work- 
shops in  the  Bazaar,  or  general  market,  which  was 
the  most  rich  district  of  the  dty.  It  was  imputed  to 
acddent,  and  the  progress  of  the  flames  was  subdued 
by  the  exertions  of  the  French  soldiers.  Napoleon, 
who  had  been  roused  by  the  tumult,  hurried  to  the 
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spot,  and  when  the  alann  teemed  at  an  end,  he  retii^ 
red,  not  to  his  former  quarten  in  the  snbttrfas,  but 
to  the  Krendin,  the  hereditary  palace  of  the  only 
sovereign  whom  he  had  ever  treated  as  an  equal^^ 
and  OY^  wh<»n  his  successful  arms  had  now  attuned 
such  an  apparently  immense  superiority.  Yet  he 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dasEzled  by  the  advan* 
tage  he  had  obtained,  but  avuled  himself  of  the 
light  of  the  blazing  Bazaar,  to  write  to  the  Emperor 
proposals  of  peace  with  his  own  hand.  They  were 
dispatched  by  a  Russian  officer  of  rank,  who  had 
been  disabled  by  indisposition  from  following  the 
army.    But  no  apswer  was  ever  returned. 

Next  day  the  flames  had  disappeared,  and  the 
French  officers  luxuriously  emjdoyed  themselves  in 
selecting  out  of  the  deserted  palaces  of  Moscow,  that 
which  best  pleased  the  fancy  of  each  for  his  resi<- 
deuce.  At  night  the  flames  again  arose  in  the  north 
and  west  quarters  of  the  city.  As  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  the  conflagration 
spread  with  the  most  dreadful  rapidity.  This  was 
at  first  imputed  to  the  blazing  brands  and  sparkles 
which  were  carried  by  the  wind ;  but  at  length  it  was 
observed,  that,  as  oft«i  as  the  wind  changed,  and  it 
changed  three  times  in  that  terrible  night,  new 
flames  broke  always  forth  in  that  direction,  where 
the  existing  gale  was  calculated  to  direct  them  on 
the  Kremlin.     These  horrors  were  increased  by  the 
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clmce  of  ezpiosbn.  Theie  wi»,  thotigli  as  yet  im« 
known  to  the  Frendi,  a  magarine  of  powder  in  the 
Ejemlin ;  besides  that  a  park  of  artillery,  with  its 
ammunition,  was  drawn  up  under  the  Emperor^s 
window.  Morning  came,  and  with  it  A  dreadful 
loene.  During  the  whole  night,  the  metropolis  had 
glared  with  m  untimely  and  unnatural  light  It  was 
now  covered  with  a  thick  and  suiFocating  atmosphere, 
fif  abnost  palpable  smoke.  The  flames  defied  the 
efforts  of  the  French  soldiery,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
fountains  of  the  city  had  been  rendered  inaocessible> 
the  water-^pes  eat,  and  the  fire-en^^nea  destroyed  or 
carried  oiF. 

Then  came  the  reports  of  fire-balls  having  been 
foimd  bumittg  in  deserted  houses ;  of  men  and  wo* 
mm,  that,  like  demons,  had  been  seen  openly  spivad- 
iiig  the  flames,  and  who  were  said  to  be  furnished  with 
oombnstiUcs  fot  rendering  their  dreadful  work  more 
secure.  Seyeral  wretches  against  whom  such  acts 
had  been  charged,  were  seized  upon^  and,  probahliy 
without  much  inquiry,  were  shot  oa  the  spot.  While 
it  was  ahnost  impossible  to  keep  the  roof  of  the 
Kremlin  dear  of  the  burning  brands  winch  showered 
down  the  wind.  Napoleon  watched  from  the  windows 
the  course  of  the  fire  which  devoured  his  £ur  con-4 
^eet,  aad  the  ezdamation  burst  from  him,  ^'  These 
are  indeed  Scythians  i" 

The  equinoctial  gales  rose  higher  and  higher 
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upon  the  third  night,  and  extended  the  flames,  wiih 
which  there  was  no  longer  any  human  power  of  con- 
tending. At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  the  Kremlin 
itself  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  A  soldier  of  the  Rus- 
sian police,  charged  with  being  the  incendiary,  was 
turned  over  to  the  summary  vengeance  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard.  Buonaparte  was  then,  at  length,  per- 
suaded, by  the  entreaties  of  all  around  him,  to  relin- 
quish his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  to  which,  as  the 
visible  mark  of  his  conquest,  he  had  seemed  to  cling 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  lion  holding  a  ttagmeat  of  his 
prey.  He  encountered  both  difficulty  and  danger 
in  retiring  from  the  palace,  and  before  hccould  gain 
the  city-gate,  he  had  to  traverse  with  his  suite  streets 
arched  with  fire,  and  in  which  the  very  air  they 
breathed  was  sufiPocating.  At  length,  he  gained  the 
open  country,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  palace  of 
the  Czar^s  called  Petrowsky,  about  a  French  league 
from  the  city,  As  he  looked  back  on  the  fire,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  autumnal  wind,  swelled 
and  surged  around  the  Kremlin,  like  an  infernal 
ocean  around  a  sable  Pandemonium,  he  could  not 
suppress  the  ominous  expression,  ^^  This  bodes  us 
great  misfortune.^ 

The  fire  continued  to  triumph  unopposed,  and 
consumed  in  a  few  days  what  it  had  cost  centuries 
to  raise.  ^^  Palaces  and  temples,'^  says  a  Russian 
author,  <^  monuments  of  art,  and  miracles  of  luxury, 
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the  remains  of  ages  whidi  liad  past  away,  and  those 
which  had  been  the  creation  of  yesterday ;  the  tombs 
of  ancestors,  and  the  nursery-cracUes  of  the  present 
generation,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed.  No- 
thing was  left  of  Moscow  save  the  remembrance  of 
the  dty,  and  the  deep  resolution  to  avenge  its 
falL"* 

The  fire  raged  till  thevlOth  with  unabated  vio». 
lence,  and  then  began  to  slacken  for  want  of  fiiel.  It 
is  said,  four-^fifths  of  this  great  city  were  laid  in 
rcdns. 

On  the  SOth,  Buonaparte  returned  to  the  Kren»- 
lin ;  and,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  terrible  scene  which 
he  had  witnessed,  took  measures  as  if  he  were  dis- 
posed to  make  Moscow  his  residence  for  some  time. 
He  even  caused  a  theatre  to  be  fitted  up,  and  plays 
to  be  acted  by  performers  sent  from  Paris,  to  show 
perhaps  that  it  was  not  in  the  most  terrible  of  ele^ 
ments  to  overawe  his  spirit,  or  interrupt  bis  usud 
habits  of  life.  In  the  same  style  of  indifference  or 
affectation,  a  set  of  very  precise  regulations  respect* 
ing  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  was  drawn  up  by  the  Em« 
peror  amid  the  ruins  of  Moscow.  He  was  not  supe^- 
lior  to  the  affectation  of  choosbg  distant  places  and 
foreign  capitals  for  the  date  of  domestic  and  trifling 


*  Karamzin,  a  Rusbuui  historian  of  eminenoe,  whose  works  were 
expfressly  excepted  from  the  censorship,  by  the  lat^  Emperor  Alex-- 
ander. 

VOL.  YII.  T 
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tNrdiiiaiioe&  It  gave  the  Enpeior  an  lur  of  dbiquity, 
«e  imie  ndes  fiir  «  Parifflan  theatre  from  the  Krem- 
lio.  Ithedafamdybeeiipropheuedihat  hewotdd 
eemfioe  his  enny  to  hsve  Ae  pleanue  of  datiiig  a 
decree  from  Moscow^ 

The  conflagmtum  of  Moicow  was  so  complete  in 
its  devastation;  so  important  in  its  consequenees; 
so  cntical  in  the  moment  of  its  oommatcanei^  that 
almost  all  the  eye-witnesses  ha^e  imputed  it  to  e  su- 
Uiue,  yet  almost  honiUe  exertion  of  patriode  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  thdr  government^ 
attd«  an  particular^  of  the  governor,  RostDpdmu  Nor 
has  the  positive  denial  of  Count  Bostopdiinhimsdf 
dimimhed  the  general  eonvietion,  that  the  fire  was 
directed  hy  him.  AU  the  French  offiten  continue 
to  this  day  to  ascribe  the  eenflajpn^ion  to  persons 
whom  he  had  employed 

On  die  ether  hand,  there  are  many»  and  dmae 
food  jiKlges  cf  the  probabilities  in  such  an  events 
who  have  shovrn  strong  rcaseM  for  believmg,  that 
JMtosoow  duved  but  the  &le  of  a  deserted  city,  whkh 
ja  almost  always  bumi  as  wtH  as  piikged.  We 
have  staled  eLstewhexe  the  arguments  en  both  ndes  ;* 
and  in  the  Kmanlim^  we  shall  only  ebaetve,  thai 
ahooUi  the  scale  of  evidence  incline  lo  the  side  of 
acddentj  History  will  lose  one  of  the  grandest,  as 

-*  Sec  Appendix,  No.  H. 
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wdl  as  most  tenriUe  incidents  wUeh  she  has  on  ro* 
oord.  Considered  as  a  voluntary  Busiitn  act,  the 
burning  of  their  eapital  is  an  incident  of  giguuic 
chaiacter^  which  we  constder  with  awe  and  t»ror;  our 
fiumlties  so  confosed  by  the  inunensity  of  the  object, 
oonsidered  in  its  different  bearings,  that  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  tena  it  vice  or  virtae,  patriotism  or 
vengeance. 

Whether  the  oonfli^ration  of  Moscow  was,  or 
was  not,  the  work  of  Russian  will,  and  Rusoan  hands, 
die  effects  which  it  was  to  produce  on  the  campaign 
were  likriy  to  be  of  the  most  important  chiracter. 
Buonaparte^s  object  in  pressing  on  to  the  capital  at 
every  risk,  was  to  grasp  a  pledge,  for  the  redemption 
of  which  he  had  no  doubt  Alexander  would  be  glad 
to  make  peace  on  his  own  terms.  But  the  prise  of 
his  victory,  however  faur  to  the  sight,  had,  like  that 
fidbled  fruit  said  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  proved  in  the  end  but  loot  and  ashes.  Moscow, 
indeed,he  had  seized, but  it  had  peridied  in  his  grasp; 
ud  fiff  fmn  being  able  to  work  upon  Alexander\i 
fears  for  its  safety,  it  was  reasonable  to  think  that  its 
total  destruction  had  produced  the  most  vehement  re* 
seirtment  on  die  part  of  the  Russian  monarch,  suice 
Napoleon  received  not  even  the  civility  of  an  answec 
to  his  conciliatory  lett^.  And  thus  the  accpnsition 
ao  much  desired  as  the  means  ^procuring  peace,  had 
become,  liy  this  catastrophe,  the  cause  of  the  most 
irrecottcilaUe  enmity. 
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Neither  was  it  it  trifling  considerfttiofl,  that  Napo^ 
leon  had  lost  by  this  dreadful  fire  a  great  part  of  the 
suppUes,  which  he  expected  the  capture  of  the  metro- 
polis would  have  contributed  finr  the  support  of  his  fa- 
mished army.  Had  there  ensted.m  Moscow  the  usual 
population  of  a  eapital,  he  would  have  found  the 
usual  modes^  of  furnishing  its  markets  in  fiill  activity. 
These,  doubtless,  are  not  of  the  common  kind;  for 
provisions  are  sent  to  this  eapital,  not,  as  b  usual, 
firom  fertile  districts  around  the  city,  but  from  distant 
regions,  whence  they  are  brought  by  water-carrii^  in 
the  summer,  and  by  sledges^  which  travel  on  the  ice 
and  frozen  snow,  in  the  winter  time.  To  Moscow,  with 
its  usual  inhabi'Uints,  these  supplies  must  have  been 
remitted  as  usual,  lest  the  numerous  population  of 
250,000  and  upwards,  should  be  famiahed,  as  well  as 
the  enemy^s  army.  But  Moscow  desarted, — Moscow 
burnt,  and  reduced  to  mountains  of  cinders  and 
ashes,— had  no  occasion  for  such  supplies ;  nor  was  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  provinces  from  which  they 
were  usually  remitted,  would  send  them  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  where  there  remuned  none  to  be  fed,  save  the 
soldiers  of  the  invading  army.  This  conviction  came 
with  heavy  anticipation  on  the  Emperor  of  France 
and  his  principal  officers. 

Meanwhile,  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  and  the  remnant 
which  was  left  standing,  afforded  the  common  soldiers 
an  abundance  of  booty  durmg  their  short  day  of  rest ; 
and,  as  is  their  nature,  they  enjoyed  the  present  mo- 
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»ent  without  thinking  of  fiitiirity.  The  army  was 
dispersed  over  the  city,  plundering  at  pleasure  what^ 
ever  they  could  find ;  sometimes  discovering  quanti- 
ties of  melted  gold  and  silver,  sometimes  rich  merchan- 
dise and  precious  articles,  of  which  they  knew  not  the 
value ;  sometimes  articles  of  luxury,  which  contrast- 
ed strangely  with  their  general  want  of  comforts,  and 
even  necessa^es.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
most  tattered,  shoeless  wretches,  sittbg  among  bales 
of  rich  merchandize,  or  displaying  costly  shawls, 
precious  furs,  and  vestments  rich  with  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold.  In  another  place,  there  were  to  be  seen 
soldiers  possessed  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  similar 
luxuries,  while  the  same  individuals  could  scarce 
procure  carrion  to  eat,  or  muddy  water  to  drink.  Of 
sugar,  in  particular,  they  had  such  quantities,  that 
they  mixed  it  with  their  horse-flesh  soup.  The 
whole  was  a  contrast  of  the  wildest  and  most  lavish 
excess,  with  the  last  d^ee  of  necessity,  disgusting 
to  witness,  and  most  ominous  in  its  presage.  They 
esteemed  themselves  happiest  of  all,  who  could  pro- 
cure intoxicatmg  liquors,  and  escape  by  some  hours 
of  insensibility  from  the  scene  of  confusion  around 
them. 

Napoleon  and  his  officers  toiled  hard  to  restore 
some  degree  of  organization  to  the  army.  The  plun- 
dering, which  could  not  be  discontinued,  was  latterly 
set  about  more  regularly ;  and  detachments  were  sent 
to. pillage  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  as  in  turn  of  duty. 
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The  rest  of  tbe  troops  were  withdrawn  from  th^  etty, 
or  confined  to  their  quartets  in  the  buildings  which 
remained  entire.  Everything  was  done  to  protect  the 
few  peasants,  who  brought  proyisions  to  the  camp  for 
sale.  Neyertheless,  few  appeared,  and  at  length  not 
one  was  to  be  seen.  The  utmost  exertion,  ther^)re» 
eould  not,  it  was  obvious,  render  Moscow  a  place  of 
rest  for  many  days ;  and  the  difficulty  of  chopdng 
the  route  by  which  to  leare  it,  became  now  an  em- 
barrassing consideration. 

There  were  three  modes  of  proceeding  on  eva- 
cuating Moscow,  all  of  which  had  in  their  turn  Na- 
poleon's anidous  consideration.  First,  he  might  march 
on  St  Petersburg,  and  deal  with  the  modem,  as  he 
had  with  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  This  counsel 
best  suited  the  daring  genius  of  Buonaparte,  ever  bott 
upon  the  game  by  which  all  is  to  be  lost,  or  all  won. 
He  even  spoke  of  that  measure  as  a  thing  resolred ;  but 
Berthier  and  BessiereiB  prevailed  in  convincing  him, 
Aat  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  state  of  the  roads, 
the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  condition  of  the  ar«> 
my,  rendered  such  an  attempt  totally  desperate.  The 
second  proposed  measure,  was  to  move  southwards 
upon  the  fertile  province  of  Ealouga,  and  thence  to 
proceed  westward  towards  Smolensk,  which  was  their 
first  depot.  In  this  route  Napoleon  must  have  fought 
a  general  action  with  Eoutousofi^,  who,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  had  taken  a  position  to  the  south  of 
Moscow.    This,  mdeed,  would  have  been,  in  many 
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vespeete,  a  nokiTe  vidi  Napoleoii  to  t«k9  die  voutt 
to  Kalooga;  but  a  aecond  batdoof  Borodinoi  as  pb< 
gimately  fought,  and  as  doubtfol  in  its  ternjinatioii, 
would  have  becan  a  bad  oommenceineiit  for  a  retKat» 
die  flanks  of  which  would  oertwily  be  amioyed»  even 
if  die  Moldavian  army  did  not  intercept  die  front. 
The  diird  phut  was,  to  return  by  the  route  on  which 
he  had  advanced,  and  on  which,  by  a  few  phifiw 
hastily  fortified,  he  still  preserved  a  precarious  com* 
municadon  with  Smolensk>  Witq«k,  and  so  on  to 
Wilna.  This  line,  however,  hj  through  die  cevn-^ 
tries  which  had  been  totally  destroyed  and  wasted 
by  the  advance  of  the  army,  and  where  all  the  vil*^ 
lages  and  hamlets  had  been  burned  and  abandonedt 
eidier  by  the  French  or  die  Russians  diemselves* 
To  take  this  direction  was  to  confront  famine. 

Napoleon's  hesitation  on  diis  important  point,  wae 

increased  by  die  eagmiiess  with  which  he  still  ad^ 

hered  to  his  own  plan  for  the  conclusion  of  the  wall  by 

a  triumphant  peace  with  Alexander,  concluded  on 

die  mins  of  his  capital.  His  mind,  which  ever  clung 

widi  tenacity  to  the  opinions  he  had  once  form** 

ed,  revolved  the  repeated  instances  in  which  bia 

voice  had  in.  such  circumstances  commanded  peace, 

and  dictated  die  articles.    The  idea  which  be  had 

formed  rf  Akxander>  disposition  during  the  in* 

terviews  of  Tilsit  and  Erfort,  had  made  him  regard 

d»e  Ciar  as  docile,  and  disposed  to  submit  to  the  re« 

boke  of  his  own  predominant  gmus.  Bttlhemisto^J^ 
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the  eharacter  of  the  sovereigii,  and  of  the  nation  he 
comnianded.  The  one,  although  he  had  hitherto  en* 
countered  nothing  but  defeat,  and  disaster,  was  de* 
termined  not  to  submit,  while  his  immense  resources 
furnished  the  means  of  resistance.  The  other,  in  all 
probability,  would  not  have  permitted  the  soverdga 
to  act  otherwise,  for  the  popular  indignation  was 
now  at  spring-tide ;  and  from  the  palace  of  the  Czar 
to  the  hut  of  the  slave,  there  was  nothing  breathed 
save  resistance  and  revenge. 

It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  Napoleon  expected 
that  Alexander  would  open  some  communication  on 
the  subject  of,  or  would  answer,  the  letter  which  he 
had  sent,  during  the  first  night  he  possessed  Moscow^ 
1^  a  Russian  officer.  He  grew  impatient  at  length,  and 
resolved  himself  to  make  farther  advances.  But  not 
even  to  his  confidential  advisers  would  he  own  that 
he  sought  peace  on  his  own  score ;  he  affected  to  be 
anxious  only  on  account  of  Alexander.  *^  He  is  my 
friend,"'  he  said ;  "  a  prince  of  excellent  qualities ; 
and  should  he  yield  to  his  inclinations,  and  propose 
peace,  the  barbarians  in  their  rage  will  dethrone  and 
put  him  to  death,  and  fill  the  throne  with  some  one 
less  tractable.  We  will  send  Caulaincourt  to  break 
the  way  for  negotiation,  and  prevent  the  odium 
which  Alexander  might  incur,  by  being  the  first  to 
propose  a  treaty.*'  The  Emperor  iibode  by  this  re* 
solution,  excepting  in  so  far  as  he  was  persuaded 
with  some  difficulty  to  dispatch  General  Count  Lau- 
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rbton,  his  aide^e-camp,  upon  this  embassy ;  lest 
Caulaincourt^s  superior  rankof  Master  of  the  Horse, 
might  indicate  that  his  master  sought  a  treaty,  less 
for  Alexander'^s  security  than  his  own,  and  that  of  his 
army.  Lauriston,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Russian  character,  urged  several  doubts  against  the 
policy  of  the  mission  intrusted  to  him,  as  betraying 
their  necessity  to  the  enemy ;  and  recommended  that 
the  anay  should,  without  losbg  a  day,  commence  its 
retreat  by  Ealouga,  and  the  more  southern  route. 
Buonaparte,  however,  retidned  his  determination^and 
Lauriston  was  dismissed  with  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  the  parting  instruction,—^^  I  must 
have  peace,  and  will  sacrifice,  to  obtain  it,  all  except 
my  honour.** 

Before  we  give  the  result  of  Lauriston^s  mission, 
it  is  proper  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  Russian 
grand  army,  since  their  melancholy  march  through 
the  city  of  Moscow.  They  left  the  city  by  the  route 
of  Kolomna,  and  marched  for  two  days  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  having  thus  imposed  on  the  enemy  a 
belief,  that  they  were  bent  in  securing  a  retreat  to 
the  south-east,  leaving  at  once  the  eastern  and  north- 
em  provinces  undefended,  Koutousoff  executed  one 
of  the  most  dexterous  movements  of  the  Russian 
army  during  the  campaign.  The  observation  of  the 
St  Petersburg  road  was  intrusted  to  Winzengerode, 
with  a  small  flying  army.  Koutousoff  himself,  turn* 
ing  to  the  southward,  performed  a  circular  march,  of 
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which  Moscow  was  the  centre,  so  as  to  transfer  the 
grand  army  to  the  route  towards  Ealouga.  They 
mnvched  in  stem  dejection ;  for  the  wind,  great  as 
the  distance  was,  showered  among  their  ranks  the 
ashes  of  their  burning  capital,  and  in  the  darkness, 
the  flames  were  seen  to  rage  like  a  huge  ocean  of  fire. 
The  movement  was  a  bold  one  also,  for,  although  per- 
formed at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  French  ar- 
my, yet  the  march  was  for  three  days  a  flank  march, 
and  consequently  of  a  very  delicate  character.  The 
Russians  manoeuvred,  however,  with  such  precision, 
that  they  performed  their  movement  in  perfect  safe- 
ty ;  and  while  the  French  troops,  who  had  been  sent 
in  their  pursuit,  were  amusing  themselves  with  pur- 
suing two  re^ments  of  horse,  which  bad  been  left 
on  the  Kolomna  road,  they  were  astonished  to  find 
that  the  grand  Russian  army  had  assumed  a  position 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Moscow,  from  which  they 
could  operate  upon  and  harass,  nay,  intercept  at  plea- 
sure, Napoleon^is  line  of  communication  with  Smo- 
lensk and  with  Poland,  and  at  the  same  time  cover 
(he  town  of  Ealouga,  where  great  magazines  had  been 
assembled,  and  that  of  Toula,  famed  for  the  fiibrica- 
tion  of  arms  and  artillery. 

The  ardent  King  of  Naples,  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  his  brother-in-law's  army,  at  length  moved 
against  their  enemies  on  the  Kalouga  road  ;  but  little 
took  place  save  skirmishes,  by  which  the  Russians 
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protected  their  rear,  until  they  took  up  a  stationary 
posture  in  the  strong  position  of  Taroutino.  They 
were  here  admirably  pUced  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ii^  the  important  town  of  Elalouga.  There  are  three 
routes  which  lead  from  Moscow  to  that  dty ;  and  Ta- 
routine  bdmg  situated  in  the  middle  road,  an  army 
placed  there  can  with  little  trouble,  by  moving  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  occupy  dther  of  die  other  two. 
The  front  of  the  Russian  position  was  covered  by  the 
river  Nara*  The  camp  was  amply  supplied  with  pro* 
visions  from  the  wealthy  and  plentifiil  districts  in  the 
rear ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  country  more  and  more 
developed  itself,  recruits  and  new-raised  regiments 
arrived  faster  than  the  exertions  of  the  veteran  sol* 
diers  could  train  them  to  arms,  although  the  Russian, 
from  his  docility  and  habits  of  obedience,  recdves 
military  discipline  with  unusual  readiness.  The 
Ukraine  and  Don  sent  twenty  regiments  of  Cossacks, 
most  of  them  men  who,  having  already  served  thrir 
stipulated  time,  were  excused  from  military  duty, 
but  who  universally  assumed  the  lance  and  sabre  at 
a  ends  of  such  emergency. 

Murat  at  the  same  time  pressed  forward  to  esta^  - 
Mish  himself  in  front  of  the  Rusrian  camp,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  theit  motions.  In  his  progress, 
he  passed  what  had  been  a  splendid  domain,  be- 
longing to  Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  Mos-. 
cow.  It  was  in  ashes  ;  and  a  letter  from  the  pro- 
prietor informed  tlfie  French  he  had  destroyed  it, 
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lest  it  should  give  on  invader  comfort  or  shelter.* 
The  same  spirit  possessed  the  peasantry.  They 
set  fire  to  their  hamlets,  wherever  they  could  be  of 
use  to  the  invaders ;  proclaimed  the  punishment  of 
death  to  all  of  their  owil  order,  who,  from  ayarice 
or  fear,  should  be  tempted  to  supply  the  enemy 
with  provisions ;  and  they  inflicted  it  without  mercy 
on  such  as  incurred  the  penalty.  It  is  an  admit- 
jted  fact,  that  when  the  French,  in  order  to  induce 
their  refractory  prisoners  to  labour  in  their  service, 
branded  some  of  them  on  the  hand  with  the  letter  N, 
as  a  sign  that  they  were  the  serfs  of  Napoleon,  one 
peasant  laid  his  branded  hand  on  a  log  of  wood,  and 
struck  it  off  with  the  axe  which  he  held  in  the  other, 
in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  supposed  thraldom. 
The  French  who  looked  on  shuddered,  and  cursed  the 
hour  which  brought  them  into  collision  with  enemies 
of  such  a  rugged  and  inexorable  disposition.  The  pa- 
triotism of  the  peasants  in  general  had  been  turned 
to  still  better  account  by  the  partizan  or  guerilla  war* 
fare,  for  which  Spain  had  given  an  example. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dennis  Davidoff,  who  became 
well  knowato  the  French  by  the  name  oile  Capitaine 

*  **'  Frenchmen,"  this  was  the  tenor  of  this  remarkable  intima- 
tion, '^  for  eight  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  embellish  this  my 
family  residence.  The  inhabitants,  1700  in  number,  wiU  leave  it  as 
you  approach  ;  md  it  will  be  reduced  to  ashes,  that  not  one  of  you 
may  pollute  it  by  your  presence.  I  have  left  you  two  palaces  in  Mos- 
cow, with  their  furniture,  worth  half  a  million  of  rubles.  Here  you 
will  only  find  ashes.*' 
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NoiTy  had  ituggested  this  species  of  war  to  Prince  Ba- 
gration,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Borodino ;  and 
had  obtained  distinguished  success  at  the  head  of  a 
small  party  of  Cossacks  and  Hussars,  by  his  opera- 
tions on  the  route  betwixt  Gjatz  and  Wiazma,  in 
cutting  off  supplies,  and  defeating  small  detached 
parties  of  the  enemy.  He  was  speedily  put  at  the 
head  of  a  much  larger  force ;  and  other  free  corps  of 
the  same  kind  were  raised,  with  brave  and  active 
spirits  at.  their  head.  They  scoured  the  country, 
infested  the  French  lines  of  communication,  drove 
in  their  outposts,  and  distressed  them  on  every 
point. 

The  peasants  also  took  arms,  and  formed  them* 
selves  into  bodies  of  partisans,  rendered  formidable 
by  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  woods,  by-paths, 
and  passes.  They  have  a  natural  contempt  for  fo- 
reigners, f<Hr  whom  they  have  no  other  name  than 
*^  the  deaf  and  dumb,^  to  denote  their  ignorance  of 
the  Russian  language.  The  events  of  the  campaign, 
especially  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  had  convert* 
ed  their  scorn  into  deadly  hatred ;  and  whatever  soL 
dier  of  Napoleon  fell  into  their  hands,  was  put  to 
death  without  scruple  or  pity. 

Meantime  the  cavalry  of  Murat,  which  afforded 
the  best  means  of  chastising  and  repressing  these 
bands,  gradually  declined  under  hard  work  and  want 
of  subsistence ;  and,  although  little  used  to  droop  or 
distress  himself  about  the  future,  the  King  of  Naples 
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wrote  repeatedly  from  hia  advanoed  poet,  to  press  Na- 
poleon no  longer  to  delay  a  retieat  which  was  become 
absoli^ely  necessary.  It  was  while  matters  were  in 
'  this  state  that  General  LaurisUm  arrived  at  the  Hii». 
sian  out-posts,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty, 
real  or  affected,  was  at  length  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view  widi  Eoutouso£^  at  midnight  on  the  6th  Octo- 
ber. His  reception  was  such  as  to  make  him  consi- 
der himself  a  welcome  envoy. 

Lauriston  opened  his  business  with  a  proposal  fi>r 
exchange  of  pzison^n,  which  was  of  course  dedi- 
ned  on  the  part  of  Koutousoff,  aware,  that  while  sol- 
diers were  plenty  among  the  Russians,  the  ranks 
of  Napoleon  must  become  eyery  day  thinner.  Lau- 
riston next  introduced  the  subject  of  the  independent 
bands,  and  proposed  that  an  end  should  be  put  to 
this  speeies  of  unusual  war,  in  which  so  many  cruel- 
ties were  committed.  Koutousoff  replied,  that  this 
kind  of  partiztti  war  did  not  depend  on  his  orders,  but 
arose  fiom  the  native  spirit  of  the  country,  which^ed 
the  Russians  to  regard  the  French  invasion  as  an  in*- 
cunuon  of  Tartars*  General  Lauriston  then  entered 
on  the  real  biisiBess  of  his  mission,  by  asking  whether 
*^  this  war,  which  had  assumed  such  an  unheaxd*of 
dumcter,  was  to  last  fiir  ever  C  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  his  master  the  Emperor  of  Francois  sin- 
cere desire,  to  terminate  hostilities  between  two  great 
and  generous  nations. 

The  astudous  old  Russian  saw  Buonaparte's  evi- 
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dettt  neoessily  in  hk  affeded  wish  for  peace,  and 
immediately  adopted  the  course  most  likely  to  gain 
time,  which  must  at  once  increase  the  difflcolties  oT 
the  French,  and  his  own  power  of  availing  himself  of 
them.  He  affected  a  sincere  desire  to  promotes  pa- 
cifieation^  but  dedared  he  was  absolutely  prohiUted 
dther  to  receive  any  proposal  to  that  e&et  himself^ 
or  to.  transmit  such  to  the  Emperor.  He  therefora 
dedined  to  grant  General  Lauristcm  the  desired 
passport  to  the  presence  of  Alexander,  but  he  oflSmd 
to- send  Gworal  Wolkonsky»  an  dde-de-camp  of  the 
Csar,  to  learn  his  imperial  pleasure. 

The  express  chai^  which  Lauriston  had  received 
from  his  master,  that  peace  was  to  be  olrtained  on  any 
teems  not  in£errii^  dishonour,  did  not  peisnt  him 
to  olyect  to  this  wrangement.  He  was  even  encoura* 
ged  to  hope  it  might  prove  effectual,  so  much  satia* 
fiM^on  was  expressed  by  General  Koutonsoff  and  the 
offices  <^his  military  fiunily,  all  of  whom  seemed  to 
deplore  the  cmdnuance  of  the  war,  and  wei^  so  fiur 
as  to  say,  that  this  auHunriatinn  of  a  treaty  would  be 
received  at  Petersburg  with  public  rejoicings.  These 
accounts  being  transmitted  to  Napoleon,  lulled  him 
into  a  fidse  security.  He  returned  to  his  original  opi- 
nion,  whidi  had  been  shaken,  but  not  subverted;  and 
aanooneed  to  his  generals,  with  much  satisfiKtitm, 
that  they  had  but  to  wait  a  fortingfat  for  a  trimnph* 
ant  pacifieati«m.   He  boasted  his  own  superior  know- 
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ledge  of  the  Russian  character,  and  declared,  that 
on  the  arrival  of  his  oyerture  for  peace,  Petersburg 
would  be  full  of  bonfires. 

Napoleon,  however,  was  not  so  confident  of  peace 
as  to  approve  a  singular  sort  of  armistice  which 
Murat  had  entered  into  with  the  Russians.  It  was 
to  be  broken  ofi^,  on  an  intimation  of  three  hours^ 
space,  by  either  party  to  the  other ;  and,  while  in  ex- 
istence, it  only  subsisted  along  the  fironts  of  the  two 
armies,  leaving  the  Russians  at  liberty  to  carry  on 
thdr  partisan  war  on  the  flanks  as  much  as  ever. 
The  French  could  not  obtain  a  load  of  furze,  or  a 
cart  of  provisions,  without  fighting  for  it,  and  often 
to  disadvantage.  A  large  party  of  the  dragoons  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  were  surprised  and  piked  by  the  Cos- 
sacks.  Two  considerable  convoys  were  surprised  and 
cut  off  on  the  road  to  Mojaisk,  the  only  communica* 
tion  which  the  French  army  had  with  its  magazines 
and  reinforcemefits.  The  French  were  surprised, 
and  lost  a  detHchment  in  the  town  of  Vereia,  on  Mu- 
rat^s  left  flank.  Thus  the  war  continued  everywhere^ 
except  on  the  firont  of  the  armies,  where  it  had  the 
greatest  chance  to  be  favourable  to  the  French. 

This  bad  policy  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  Napoleon, 
who  had  reftised  to  authorise  the  armistice,  but  to 
the  vanity  of  Murat,  under  whose  authority  it  was 
still  observed.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  amu- 
sing himself,  by  caraooUng  on  the  neutral  ground 
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betwixt  tbe  cunps,  displaying  his  handsame  fonn, 
gallsnt  horsemanship,  and  splendid  dresses,  to  the 
soldiera  on  both  sides ;  receiving  the  respectful  sa^ 
lutes  of  the  Russian  patrols,  and  the  applause  of 
the  Cossacks.  These  last  used  to  crowd  around  him^ 
partly  in  real  admiration  of  his  chivalrous  appear* 
ance  and  character,  which  was  of  a  kind  to  captivate 
these  primitive  warriors,  and  partly,  doubtless,  from 
thdr  natural  shrewdness,  which  saw  the  utility  of 
maintaining  his  delusion.  They  called  him  their 
^  Hettman ;  and  he  was  so  intoxicated  with  their  ap^ 
plause,  as  to  have  been  said  to  nourish  the  wild  idea 
of  becoming  in  earnest  King  of  the  Cossadcs. 

Such  delusions  could  not  for  ever  lull  Murat^s  v]gi« 
lance  to  sleep.  The  war  was  all  around  him,  and  his 
forces  were  sinking  under  a  succession  of  petty  hosti* 
lities ;  while  the  continual  rolling  of  drums,  and  the 
irequent  platoon  firing,  heard  from  behind  the  Rus* 
man  encampment,  intimated  how  busily  they  were  en- 
gi^ed  in  drilling  numerous  bodies  of  fresh  recruits. 
The  Russian  officers  at  the  out-posts  began  to  hold 
ominous  language,  and  ask  the  French  if  they  had 
made  a  composition  with  the  Northern  Winter,  Rus- 
sia's most  fearful jdly.  <^  Stay  another  fortnight,''  they 
Mid,  <^  and  your  nails  wfll  drop  off,  and  your  fingers 
^dlfrom  your  hands,  like  boughs  from  a  blighted  tree^ 
Tbenurabem  of  the  Cossacks  increased  so  much,  as 
vei.,  rn.  ix 
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to  reaemUe  one  bf  i&e  sndimi  Scy  thiaa  enugratioiis  ; 
sold  wild  and  fantastic  figures,  on  imbrekeQ  faoraesj 
whose  manes  swept  the  ground,  seemed  to  aimounoe 
tiiat  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  desert  had  sent  finrth 
thdr  inhahkants.  Their  grey-besrd^d  dhie&  some^ 
times  held  expostulatbns  with  the  Fxendi  officers,  in 
a  tone  very  dfffierent  from  that  whidi  soothed  the  easa 
of  Murat.  <^  Had  you  not,""  they  said,  <<  m  Fiance^ 
Tood  enough,  water  enough,  air  enough,  to  subsist 
you  while  you  lived,— -eardi  eiiough  to  coiner  yeit 
when  you  '£ed ;  and  why  come  you  to  emidi  oua: 
soil  wilih  your  remains,  irhidh  by  r^t  belong  to  the 
land  wheve  you  were  bom  P^  Suds  evil  bodementa 
aifeeted  the  van  of  the  army,  fbom  wbence  MiDrat 
irailsmitted  them  to  the  Emperor. 

Immured  in  the  recesses  of  the  Elremlin,  Napo- 
leoai  persisted  in  awaitii^  the  answer  to  the  letter 
dispatched  by  Lauriston.  It  had  been  umt  to  Pe» 
taatsbaxg  on  the  €th,  and  an  answer  could  not  be 
expected  before  the  S^th.  To  have  moved  before 
lliat  period,  might  be  thought  prudent  in  a  milkaiy 
|MHbt  of  View ;  but,  poIitScaQy  considered,  it  w^ould 
.greiitly  uqjore  his  reputation  for  sagacity^  and  destroy 
the  impression  of  his  infallibility.  ThusaeuHUe,  and 
^almost  admittiDg  that  he  was  wmig,  he  determinoc^ 
nevertiheless,  to  persevere  in  the  course  he  hadtflio- 
aen,  in  hopea  that  Fostime,  idMi  tmimc  beteefitt- 
ed  him,  might  yet  stand  his  friend  in  eztmniiif  • 

A  bold  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
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Jhahl^tunn  MoiOQW  joto  «n  ^trancJied  caoip,  «&d 
ioaniiqr  U  as  winter-quarterii.    They  mjgjbit  kiU  the 
rnnainder  of  the  heroes,  he  said,  and  salt  them  down ; 
/ocagiiig  must  dp  the  psaL    Nappleon  appraved  of 
wlist  he  ienmed  a  LioA^s  counsel.    But  the  fear  of 
^hat  mighjfc  happen  in  Pruioe,  ftom  which  this  phvu 
9ttuU  haye  i^luded  them  for  six  nupnths^  induced 
Uwi&Mtty  to  reject  it.   It  nugj^t  be  fdded,  th^t  the 
dbtaiou9g  sup^es  by  marauding  was  likdy  to  byeoomp 
mx%  and  mone  difficult,  as  winter  and  tl^e  aearcity 
incroiaiid,  ^specidUiy  now  that  jthe  cpjuuatry  aroMn^ 
ICoscow  WAS  compleldy  mined.    Besides,  if  Napp- 
]ec»i  fixed  hiaMdif  at  Moscow  $^  the  winter,  p>t  only 
his  line  of  cammunications,  but  lithtiania,  and  tftye 
Ghrand  Itechy,  which  formed  the  base  of  hif  oper»- 
iMis^  ran.eyery  risk  of  bejng  invaded,  Onthesoutlir 
pest,  Ae.dulnous  fiiith^  Ausjbja  was  all  he  had  t9 
trust  t09  for  the  purpose  of  resistuaig  the  united  ^fm\(eA 
ef  Tdiitohagoiff  and  Tormasoff,  irhich  might  be  augr  * 
mented  to  100,000  men»  an4  make  themaelyes  mas- 
tors  of  Wacsaw  and  Wihia.  Qn  the  northern  extnef 
M^  of  his  general  line  of.opeRaliraS9  Macdonaldand 
8t  Cyr  mif^t  .prove  unable  to  resist  Wittgenstdn  fnd 
fitqugd;  Md  he  had  in  his  rear  Fmssia,  die  popu* 
latiw  ^  Finch  Napolew  justly  considered  as  ready 
W  t«be  arms  against  him  ait  $1^  first  favourable  op« 
pittim^.    Tl}^  acbem«,  the^efinie^  for  occupying 
%inMPhquiwi:ers  at  Mo6C(^  was  irqected  as  firaui^t 
with  dangers. 
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» 

£yen  when  appearances  of  a  ftU  of  snow  7on^dle& 
the  Emperor  of  the  climate  which  he  was  braving,  his 
preparations  for  retreat  were  slowly  and  reluctantly 
made;  and  some  of  them  were  dictated  by  his  yanity, 
rather  than  his  judgment.  All  the  pictures,  images, 
and  ornaments  of  the  churches^  which  were  left  un- 
bumt,  were  collected,  and  loaded  upon  wains,  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  march,  already  too  much  encumbered 
with  baggage.  A  gigantic  cross,  which  stood  on  the 
tower  of  iTan  the  Great,  the  tallest  steeple  of  Mos^ 
cow,  was  dismounted  with  much  labour,  that  it  might 
add  to  the  trophies,  which  were  already  sufficiently 
cumbrous.  On  the  same  principle,  Napoleon  was  angry 
when  it  was  proposed  to  leave  some  of  his  immense 
train  of  artillery,  which  was  greatly  too  numerous 
for  the  reduced  size  of  his  army.  ^*  He  would  leave 
no  trophy  for  the  Russians  to  triumph  over.^  That 
all  the  artillery  and  baggage  might  be  transported, 
he  surprised  his  officers  by  an  order  to  buy  twenty 
thousand  horses,  where,  perhaps,  there  were  not  an- 
hundred  to  be  sold,  and  when  those  which  they  had 
already  were  daily  d]^ng  for  want  of  forage.  The 
latter  article,  he  ordexed,  should  be  provided  for  two 
months,  in  depots  on  his  route.  This  mandate  might 
make  known  his  wants ;  but  as  it  certainly  could  con« 
tribute  little  to  supply  them,  it  must  only  have  been 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  appearances.' 
Perhaps  the  desire  to  have  some  excuse  to  hiwidr 
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•ad?odiers  for  indulging  in  Ma  lingering  wilh  la  re- 
mmn  a  day  or  two  longer,  to  await  the  answer  fircMa 
St  Petersburg,  might  be  a  secret  cause  of  issuing 
oirders,  which  must  occasion  some  inquiry  ere  it  c6uld 
be  reported  in  what  extent  they  could  be.obeyed. 

If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  the  rash  indulgence 
of  a  groundless  hope.  The  Emperor  Alexander  re^ 
fused  to  hear  of  any  negotiation  for  peace,  and  took 
no  other  notice  of  that  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  him  by  Walkonsky,  than  to  pass  a  censure  on 
the  Russian  officers  concerned,  and  Prince  Koutou* 
soff  himself,  for  having  had  the  least  intercourse 
with  the  French  generals.  He  reminded  the  Gre- 
neralissimo  how  positive  his.  instructions  had  been 
on  this  subject,  and  that  he  had  enjoined  him  on  no 
account  to  enter  into  negotiations  or  correspondence 
with  the  invaders;  and  he  revived  and  enforced  his 
injuncticms  to  that  effect 

The  sagacious  general  was  not,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed,  greatly  affected  by  a  rebuke  which  was  only 
given  for  form'^s  eske.  He  made  his  soldiers  ac* 
quainted  with  the  Emperor's  unalterable  resolution  to 
give  no  terms  to  the  invaders ;  and  spreading  through 
the  camp,  at  the  same  tkne,  the  news  of  the  victory 
at  Salamanca,  and  the  evacuation  of  Madrid,  point- 
ed out  to  them,  that  Frenchmen,  like  others,  were 
liable  to  defeat  rand  called  on  his  soldiers  to  emulate 
the  courage  of  the  British  and  patriotism  of  the 
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Spftidardfi^  '  V9h\l€  the  ninds  of  the  soldiery  ^ 
tbas  excite  and  encoutAged^  EoutoHseiff  took  mea- 
sures for  antidpating  Napoleon,  by  putldiig  an  end 
le  the  aittdstiee  and  assuiuiiig  an  offiBndTe  poatme. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Murai^  ArmigHoe  bmikm  qg^He  is  attaoked  and  defeated. 

.  — Napoleon  leaves  Moscow  on  19th  Oetober.-Sloody  «fetV- 
mish  at  Mdla^Yarowslavetz.-r-Napoleon  in  great  danger 
while  reconnoitring^lTe  retreats  to  Verda,  where  h4  msets 
MaHier  and  the  Young  Quard^-^Winatengerods  made  pri- 

^  soner,  and  instdted  by  JBuonaparte>-—The  Kremlin  is  blown 
uphgtke  French, — Napoleon  continues  his  retreat  towards 
Poland— Its  Horrors. — Conflict  near  Wiasfna,  <m  Sd  JVb- 
vember,  wlkere  the  Frend^  hae  4000  men^Cross  ihe  rieef 
Wiasma  during  the  night, — Proceedings  of  the  Fieerog  of 
Italy — He  reaches  Smolensk,  in  great  distress,  on  the  IsM. 
— Buonaparte  arrives  at  Smolensk,  with  the  headmost  dM^ 
sion  of  the  Grand  Army»'^Sketeih  of  the  calamitous  Metretft 
qfNeg's  Z>fVtm».-<-7%d  whole  French  Amig  now  collected 

:  at  Smolensk. — Retrospect  of  proceedings  on  the  ejstreme 
flanks  of  Napoleon's  line  of  advance. — Cautious  conduct  of 
Prince  Sehwartzenberg. — Wmssengerode  freed  on  his  road  to 
Paris,  by  a  body  ofCossadks.'-^Tcikitchagqff'oocupies  Minsk 
on  i4dh  November,  and  Lambert,  one  of  his  Generals,  cap* 
tures  Borizoff,  after  severe  fighting. — Perilous  situation  of 
Napoleon. 

'  It  msB  easy  to  make  Murat  himself  the  active 
lierfion  in  breakiDg  off  the  armistice,  a  step  whici} 
the  Ruarian  general  preferred^  lest  a  formal  inti«» 
mation  of  rapture  on  his  own  side,  might  lead  the 
King  of  Naples  to  snspect  his  further  purpose.  Ac^ 
coiding^y,  a  Cossack  having,  fired  his  carabine  when 
Mnrat  was  examining  the  advajiced  guards,  irrita^ 
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ted,  as  it  was  desigoed  to  do,  tliat  fiery  soldier,  and 
induced  him  to  announce  to  the  Rusuan  generals 
that  the  armistice  was  ended.  The  Russians  were 
the  first  to  cojoamence  hostilities. 

The  camp,  or  position,  wluch  Murat  occupied, 
Worodonow,  was  covered  on  the  right,  and  on  the 
centre,  by  a  rivulet  or  brook,  running  in  a  deep  ra-, 
vine ;  but  the  stream  taking  another  direction,  left  a 
good  part  of  the  left  wing  uncovered,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  exposed  to  surprise  from  a  wood  co- 
verbg  a  litUe  plain  where  his  left  rested.  The  sum 
of  Murat's  force,  which  consisted  of  the  cavalry, 
and  Foniatowski^s  division,  was  computed  to  fa«  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand.  It  is  singular  that  since 
the  Ebg  of  Naples  expected  an  attack,  as  was  inU- 
mated  by  his  letter  to  his  l»rother-in-law,  he  did  not 
take  the  precaution  of  placmg  videttes  and  advanced 
guards  in  the  woody  plain.  But  the  French,  from 
their  long  train  of  success,  were  accustomed  to  de» 
spise  their  enexnies,  and  to  consider  a  surprise  a$  a 
species  of  affront  which  they  were  never  to  be  expo* 
sedto.  ■-, 

The  Russians  had  laid  a  plan,  i^ii^,  had  it  been 
dexterously  executed,  must  have  destroyed  the  whole 
French  advanced  guard.  An  attack  upon  the  left  of 
Murat^s  position,  by  two  Russian  columns,  under 
Count  Orlof  Dennizoff,  was  completely  successfiil; 
but  two  other  columns,  by  whom  he  should  have  been 
supported,  did  not  arrive  in  time  upon  the  point  of 
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aolioii;  tbe  Poles,  under  Poniatowftky,  made  a  glo- 
iiou6  defence  upon  tbe  righl,  and  the  yanguaid  was 
«aTed  from  utter  destruction.  But  there  was  a  c(»n. 
{dete  defeat ;  the  King  of  Naples  lost  his  cannon* 
his  position,  and  his  baggage,  had  two  thousand 
men  killed,  and  lost  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.   The 
Piencb  cavalry,  except  a  few  of  those  belonging  to 
the  guard,  might  be  said  to  be  utterly  destroyed* 
fiTezything  which  the  Russians  saw  in  the  enemies^ 
camp,  couYinced  them  of  the  distresa  to  whidh  the 
French  were  reduced.    Flayed  cats  and*Jior8e>flesh 
were  the  daiaties  found  in  the  King  of  Naples'  kitdhen. 
It  was  the  ISth^f  October  when  first  the  noise  of 
the  cannon,  and  soon  after,  the  arrival  of  an  officer* 
brought  intelligence  of  this  mishap  to  Buonaparte. 
His  energy  of  character,  which  had  appeared  to 
shimber  during  the  days  he  had  spent  in  a  species 
ef  irresolution  at  Moscow,  seemed  at  once  resto- 
red.   He  poured  forth,  without  hesitation,  a  tor- 
'  rent  of  orders  suited  for  the  occasion,  directing  the 
march  of  the  troops  to  support  Murat  at  Worodo- 
now.    Notwithstanding  the  miscellaneous  variety^of 
directions,  each  was  distinct  in  itself,  yet  critically 
C(mnected  with  tbe  others,  so  as  to  form,  on  the 
whole,  a  perfect  and  well  connected  plan  of  move- 
meatB,    Fart  of  the  army  marched  that  night ;  the 
rest  had  thdrtfoutefinr  the  next  morning.  Agarriaon, 
uodat  Mareschal  Mortier,  was  left  as  a  rear-guard  in 
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the  Kremlin ;  firom  which  it  may  he  infoored  that 
Napoleon  did  not  as  yet  intend  a  final  retreat. 

On  the  19th  October,  before  day-break»  the  £m^ 
pen»  in  person  left  Moscow,  aft»  an  abode  of  thirty- 
Ibor  days.  *^  Let  us  march,'"  he  said,  ^^  w  Kalouga, 
and  woe  to  those  who  shall  oppose  us."'  In  this  brief 
sentence  he  announced  the  whole  plan  of  his  retreat^ 
i4uch  was  to  defeat  the  army  of  Koutousoff,  or  com- 
1^  htm  to  retire,  and  then  himself  to  return  to  the 
firontiers  of  Poland,  by  the  unwasted  route  of  £a- 
louga,  Medyn,  Ynkowo,  Ehiia,  and  Smolensk. 

The  Fren^  army ,  which  now  filed  fiaam  the  gates 
of  Moscow^  and  which  continued  to  move  <m  in  a 
IiTing  masd  for  many  hours,  oranprehended  about 
one  hundred  Md  twenty  thousand  men,  indifferant- 
fy  weDi  appointed,  and  marching  in  good  order. 
They  were  fdlowed  by  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  train  beyond  pn^Mirtion  to 
their  numbers,  and  two  thousand  artillezy  wagons. 
So  far  the  march  had  a  martial  and  imposing  nsped. 
But  in  the  rear  of  these  came* a  confiised  crowd  of 
many  dmusuids,  consisting  of  followers  of  the  camp, 
stragglers  who  had  rqoined  it,  and  prisonen,  many 
of  them  employed  in  carrying,  or  driving  forward  in 
wheelbarrows,  the  spoil  of  the  conquerors. 

Among  theso  were  French  families  formerly  inha- 
bitants of  Moscow,  and  composing  what  was  called 
the  French  colony  there,  who  oould  no  longer  recbm^ 
4ipon  it  as  a  safe  place  of  abode,  and  who  took 
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Ad  oppahxokity  of  redting  with  th^  cDuntrjriiMaii 
Theie  was,  beddes,  a  mixtiire  and  confiisioli  of  all 
iriiaginable  kind  of  carriages,  charged  with  ihe  bag- 
gage of  the  umiy,  and  with  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  as 
#dU  fhdse  trophieisf  whi6h  Napoleon  had  seised  upott 
Id  afiiuse  the  Parieaans,  as  what  had  been  seized  by 
iii^itidiials.  Thini  misi^dkttieoua  crowd  resemUeii 
according  to  Segur,  a  horde  of  Tartars  retundng 
fldin  a  istiaeessfol  iiivariofi» 

There  wer^,  §a  hAs  beeii  said,  flitee  routes  fimh 
Moscjow  to  Kalouga*  The  central,  or  old  road,  wa* 
tfiat  upon  wUdi  the  Biidsians  lay  encamped  at  their 
gi^d  position  of  Tarontino^  vaU  in  front  of  it  wtt 
that  of  Worodonow,  or  Ynkowo^  where  they  had 
80  lately  defisatedMnrat  Napoleon  advanced  a  dsy^ 
ntezch  on  this  route,  in  order  to  induce  KoutouaoflP  to 
beHere  that  he  proposed  to  attadt  his  anny  in  froni ; 
but  ibis  was  only  a  fdnt,  ibr,  on  the  next  dfty^  he 
turned  otf  by  cross-roads  into  l)ie  eastern,  or  n»w 
lidad  to  Ealouga,  with  the  view  of  adtandng  by 
that  route  until  he  should  be  past  the  Eutustan  ci»^ 
at  1?ai^tino,  oH  the  right  fl^ik,  und  then  6f  again 
crossing  from  the  new  road  to  the  old  one,  and  thufii 
getting  possessioii  of  Borowsk  and  Mala^Yilrowshh 
▼eta,  towns  on  the  same  road  to  the  southwiod  of 
Taroutino.  Thus  the  Russian  position  Would  be 
tomed  and  avdded,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
French  Emperor  would  be  interposed  betwfact  Eou^ 
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tousoiF  and  Kalduga,  and  the  fertile  loathem  pro- 
vinces laid  open  to  supply  hb  army. 

On  the  ^Sd,  the  Emperor  with  his  main  body  at* 
tained  Borowsk,  and  learned  that  the  division  of 
Delsons,  which  formed  his  vanguard,  had  occupied 
Mala-Yarowskvetz  without  opposiuon.  Thus  fir 
all  seemed  to  have  succeeded  according  to  Napo* 
leon^s  wish. 

But-KoutousofE*,  so  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the 
danger  in  which  he  stood  of  bebg  cut  off  ficom  Ka- 
louga,  retaliated  upon  Napoleon  his  own  manoeuvre^ 
and  detadied  Generals  Doktoroff  and  Kaefskoi  to 
the  southward  with  a  strong  division,  to  outmardi 
the  French,  and  occupy  the  position  of  M ala>Ya« 
jrowslavetz,  or  to  regain  it  if  it  was  taken.  He  him-* 
«elf  breaking  up  his  camp  at  Taroutino,  followed 
with  his  whole  army  by  the  road  of  Lectaaeowo,  and 
marched  so  rapidly  as  to  outstrip  the  French  army, 
^md  reach  the  southward  of  Mala-Yarowslavetz,  and 
^nsequently  again  interpose  himself  between  Napo- 
leon and  Kalouga. 

Mala-Yarowslavetz  offers  a  strong  position.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  rapid  declivity,  broken  with  cliffs, 
4he  bottom  of  which  is  washed  by  the  river  Liou* 
ja.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Louja,  and  con- 
nected with  the  town  by  a  bridge,  is  a  small  plain 
wtth  some  huts,  where  Delzons^  army  bivouacked^ 
havbg  stationed  two  battalions  to  defend  the  town^ 
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"tmA  to  watch  the  motions  of  thie  enemy.  About 
four  in  the  morning,  when  all  were  asleep,  save  the 
few  sentinels  who  kept  a  careless  watch,  the  Russians 
loshed  into  the  place  with  dreadful  outcries,  drove 
.the  two  battalions  out  of  the  town,  and  pushed 
.them  down  tl^e  declivity  and  across  the  Louja  to 
-their  main  body.  The  noise  of  the  ardllery  drew 
the  attention  of  Eugene  the  Viceroy,  who  being 
only  about  three  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action, 
arrived  there  about  the  dawn.  The  soldiers  of  Del*- 
soDs^  division  were  then  discovered  struggling  to  re^- 
gain  the  southern  bank  on  which  the  town  was  situa* 
ted.  Encouraged  by  the  approach  of  Eugene,  Delzons 
pushed  forward  across  the  bridge,  repelled  the  Rus* 
•sians,  gained  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  was  shot 
<lead.  His  brother,  who  endeavoured  to  drag  the  goib 
neraVs  body  from  the  spot,  incurred  the  same  fate* 
General  Guilleminot  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
threw  a  strong  party  of  French  into  the  church, 
which  served  as  a  citadel  during  the  contbuanee  of 
the  action.  The  Russians  rushed  in  onee  more,  and 
drove  Guilleminot  back  to  the  bridge.  He  was,  how- 
ever, succoured  by  Prince  Eugene,  who,  after  various 
less  serious  attempts,  directed  a  whole  division  on  the 
town. 

Mala-Yarowslavetz  was  .then  recovered  by  the 
Prench ;  but,  on  reconnoitring  a  little  farther,  the 
whole  of  KontousofTs  army  appeared  on  the  plain 
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beyond  it»  upwards  of  100»000  mm  in  smihar,  $mi 
dbeady  posseBsed  of  a  good  poaMon,  whidi  th^ 
were  impioviiig  by  attrenehmaAts.  Reinfoscements 
Aom  the  Bussian  ranks  immediatdy  attacked  die 
Fttnch,  who  were  dnvjsa  baek  on  the  town,  whieh, 
teing  composed  of  wooden  huts,  was  now  in  Barnes, 
and  the  FrenA  were  agun  icfispossessed  of  Mala- 
YarowsUtTets*  The  miseiable  ruins  ^of  this  pboe 
were  five  times  von  and  lost.  At  length,  as  the 
main  body  of  die  Grand  Army  came  up  under  JM*- 
poleon  himself,  he  SamA  the  Fsendi  atill  in  possea- 
sioa  of  the  .disputed  yUIi^  and  its  steep  hank.  'B^ 
heyond  them  lay  the  numeious  Russian  amiy  sta- 
tioned and  entrendbed,  supported  by  a  Yexy  lugp 
tn&a  of  atstiUeiy,  and  seeming  to  render  a  bi^ktie  ab- 
aoiutdly  indispensable  to  dislodge  them  from  the  po- 
sition they  had  taken,  and  the  fiartificationa  widi 
which  th^  had  secured  themsdves. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  in  th^  iiead-nquasteis 
of  the  Emperor,  the  hut  of  a  poor  weaver,  ditided 
by  a  screen,  whibh  served  as  tike  only  partklon. 
Here  he  received  and  meditated  upon  the  nep^Hrts  of 
his  generals,  together  with  their  opinions,  and  leani> 
ed,  to  his  distress,  that  Besoeres,  and  ether  good 
officers,  reported  that  the  portion  occupied  by  Kou* 
tousoff  was  unassailaUe.  Heresolved  to  juc^  with 
has  own  eyes  on  the  next  day,  and  in  die  meantime 
turned  a  negligent  ei^  to  the  reports  wjbioh  infcMrmed 
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film  tbat  tte  Cossacks  wetse  stealing  throtigli  tbe    ^ 
woods,  aaod  in^miiatiiig  themselvea  betwixt  Mm  and 
his  advanced  guanl. 

'    At  dawmng  Napolew  mounted  his  horse,  in  or^ 
der  to  reouinoitire,  and  incurred  in  the  atten^  a 
great  risk  of  his  life  mr  fineedmaEL    It  vas  abo«it  day*- 
tircak,  when,  as  attended  by  his  staff  Mid  orderiy 
loldiexs,  he  ciossed  ^  little  pfaun  oa  the  northern 
side  of  the  Louja  in  order  to  gain  the  bridge,  the 
level  ground  was  snddenty  filled  with  lugitiyes,  in 
the  rear  of  whom  appeared  some  bladt  masses.    At 
fiisty  the  cries  diey  made  seemed  to  be  those  of 
Vive  rEmpeeeoaf ;  hut  the  wild  hourra  of  the  Cos* 
sacks,  and  the  swiftness  of  their  advance,  soon  an* 
nottaced  the  chil^n  of  the  desort.     *'  It  is  the 
(Sossacks,^  said  Happ,  seizing  the  reins  of  tbe  Em- 
peror's bridle    '^  Yo«L  must  torn  hock."^    Napolemi 
refiised  to  retreat,  drew  his  sword,  as  did  his  attmid^ 
ttnts,  and  placed  theuselyes  en  the  side  of  die  l^h^ 
way.    Raid's  horse  was  wounded,  und  borne  down 
by  one  of  these  lancers ;  but  the  Emperor  and  suite 
pareser^ed  thdr  Kberty  by  43ta»ling  their  gxoimd, 
while  the  doud  of  Cossacks,  moKe  intent  on  plun^ 
der  than  prisoners,  past  ikem  within  lance's  lengtht 
without  observing  the  inesiamahle  prey  whioh  was 
willlin  the»r  grasp»  and  threw  (themsehres  vifoxi  some 
otfrriages  wMeh  wece  more  attractive.     The  anivd 
of  the  e«rahry  of 'the  guard  cleared  the  pUn  of  this 
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desultory  but  Tentorous  and  pertiiiacibus  enemy  i 
and  Napoleon  proceeded  to  crosa  the  river  and  ascend 
the  further  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  jreconnoitrmg. 
In  the  meantime,  the  audacity  of  the  Cossacks  in 
their  retreat,  was  equal  to  the  wild  character  of  their 
advance.  They  halted  between  the  intervals  of  the 
French  cavalry  to  load  their  pistols  and  carabines, 
perfectly  secure  that  if  pressed,  their  horses,  at  a 
touch  of  the  whip  which  is  attached  to  their  bridle, 
would  outstrip  the  exhausted  chargers  of  the  Frwich 
Imperial  Guard. 

When  the  plain  was  attained,  Napoleon  saw  on 
the  front,  and  barring  the  road  to  Kalouga,  Koutou- 
aoff,  strongly  posted  with  upwards  of  100,000  men, 
and  on  the  right,  Platoff  and  six  thousand  Cossacks, 
with  artillery.  To  this  belonged  the  Pulk  which 
he  had  just  encountered,  and  who  were  returning  from 
the  flanks  of  his  line,  loaded  with  booty,  while  others 
seemed  to  meditate  a  similar  attack.  He  returned 
to  his  miserable  head-quarters,  after  having  finished 
his  reconnoitring  party. 

A  second  coundl  of  war  was  held,  in  which  Buo- 
naparte, having  heard  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
Murat,  who  gave'  his  advice  for  attacking  Koutou- 
sofl\  and  of  Davoust,  who  considered  the  position  of 
the  Russian  general  as  one  which,  covering  a  long 
succession  of  defiles,  might  be  defended  inch  by 
inch»  at  length  found  himself  obliged  to  decide  be- 
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tween  Ae  mgry  diiefs^  and  wi A  a  grief  which  i 
ed  to  deprive  hiod  of  his  sensea  for  a  little  while,  gave 
the  unusual  order8-**-to  retreat.  Buonaparte^s  own 
personal  experience  had  convinoed  hitn  how  much, 
in  advandng,  his  flanks  would  be  exposed  to  die 
Hettman  and  his  Cossacks,  who  had  mustered  in 
great  focoe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medyn.  Other 
intelligence  infimned  him  that  his  reat  had  beoa 
attacked  by  another  body  of  Cossacks  coming  Snm 
Twer,  and  who  bdonged  not  to  Koutousoff's  army^ 
but  to  another  Russian  division  under  the  oomtiiMid 
of  Winzengerode,  which  was  advancing  from  the 
northward  to  re>occupy  Moscow.  This  showed  that 
the  communications  of  the  French  were  at  the  ene- 
my^s  mercy  on  the  west  and  the  north,  on  flank  and 
ki  rear,  and  seems  to  have  determined  the  Emperor 
to  give  at  length,  and  inost  reluctantly,  the  ofden 
to  TMtetktf  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  frontiers 
by  Vereia  and  Wia^ima,  the  same  road  by  which  they 
had  advan<^ed. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Napol^n  reigned  Ae 
settled  purpose  of  his  own  mind,  eith^  to  the  ad«^ 
tice  of  those  around  him,  or  to  any  combination  of 
opposing  circumstances.  He  usually  received  any  * 
objection  founded  on  the  difficulty  of  executing  his 
orders,  with  an  evasive  answer,  "  Ah,  on  ne  peui 
pasf^  which,  from  the  sarcastic  mode  in  which  he 
'  vot.  vn.  X 
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uttered  the  words,  plaiiily  showed  thftt  be  impirted 
the  alleged  impowibUity  to  the  imbecility  of  the  o& 
ficer  who  used  the  apology.  It  might  have  been  bet-^ 
ter  for  Napoleon,  in  many  instances,  had  he  some* 
what  abated  this  pertinadty  of  dispodtion ;  imd  yet 
it  happened,  that  by  yielding  with  unwonted  dodlity 
to  ihe  advice  of  his  generals  upon  the  present  oeca- 
sion,  he  actually  retreated  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Grand  Russian  army  were  withdrawing  from  the 
position  in  which  Davoust  had  pronounoed  than  na* 
assailable.  The  reason  of  this  retrograde  moYcsnent, 
which  iuYolved  the  most  serious  risk,  and  which,  had 
Napoleon  been  aware  of  it,  might  have  yielded  him 
access  to  the  most  fertile  and  unharassed  provinces  of 
Russia,  was  said  to  be  KoutousoflTs  fears  that  the 
Fn&eh,  moving'  from  their  right  flank,  might  have 
marehed  round  the  Russian  army  by  the  way  of  Me- 
dyn.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Eoutousoff,  though 
placed  in  command  of  the  Grand  Army,  in  order  to 
indulge  the  soldiers  with  a  general  action,  was  slow 
and  cautious  by  nature,  and  rendered  more  so  by  his 
advanced  age.  He  forgot,  that  in  war,  to  gain  bxil- 
hant  results,  or  even  to  prevent  great  reverses,  some 
risks  must  be  run ;  and  having  received  just  praise 
for  his  practised  and  cautious  moveao^nts  from  the 
battle  of  Borodino  till  that  of  Mala.  Yarowslaveti,  he 
now  carried  the  qualities  of  prudence  and  dreum- 
spection  to  the  extreme,  and  shunned  a  general  ac« 
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tioni  or  raiher  the  luoard  of  a  general  altack  firom 
the  French,  when  he  might  certunly  haTe  trust* 
ed,  first,  in  the  chance  (which  tamed  out  the  reali- 
ty) of  Baonaparte's  retreat ;  secondly,  in  the  con- 
rage  of  his  troops,  and  the  strength  of  his  position. 
«<  But  Fortune,^  says  Tacitus,  ^<  has  the  chief  in- 
flumce  on  warlike  events  ^  and  she  so  ordered  it,  that 
both  the  hostile  armies  retired  at  once.  So  that 
while  Buonaparte  retreated  towards  Borowsk  and  Ve* 
rna,  the  route  by  which  he  had  advanced,  the  Rus- 
mans  were  leaving  open  before  him  the  road  to  Ka- 
louga,  to  gain  which  he  had  fought,  and  fought  in 
vain,  the  bloody  battle  of  Mala- Yaxowslavets.  Fa^ 
voured,  however,  by  their  immense  clouds  of  light 
cavahy,  the  Russians  learned  the  retrograde  move- 
m^it  of  Napoleon  long  before  he  could  have  any 
certain  knowledge  of  theirs ;  and  in  consequence, 
maniBuvred  from  their  left  so  as  to  approach  the 
points  of  Wiasma  and  Gjats,  by  which  the  French 
must  needs  pass,  if  they  meant  to  march  on  Smo* 
lensk. 

At  Veida,  where  Napoleon  had  hi^  head-quarters 
on  the  27th  October,  he  had  the  satisfiustion  to  meet 
withMortier,and  that  part  of  the  YoungGuard  which 
had  garrisoned  the  Kremlin.  They  brought  with  them, 
an  important  prisoner,  whom  chance,  or  rather  his 
own  imprudence,  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  We 
have  sittd  incidentally,  that  upon  the  French  army 
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ovacuadng  Moscow,  Winzengcarode,  wilh  a  consi« 
demUe  body  of  forces,  advanced  from  th^  Twer  to 
regain  possession  of  the  city.  All  was  yacani  and 
silent,  except  where  the  French  garrison  lay  deserted 
and  moody  in  the  J^remlin,  with  a  few  detached  out« 
posts.  Winsengerode,  with  a  single  atde-de-camp, 
rode  ittprudently  forward,  and  both  were  smsed 
t^  the  French  soldiers.  The  Geniaral  wftyed  a 
white  handkerchief,  and  clained  the  priyilege  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  alleging  that  he  came  to  summon  the 
Frmich  marshal  to  surrender.  But  Mortier  refused 
him  the  privilege  he  claimed,  obsdrring,  jdausibly, 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  g«ieral  officers  to  sum- 
mon garrisons  in  person. 

Before  leaving  Moscow,  the  French,  by  the  ^pe* 
cial  command  of  Napoleon,  prepared  to  blow  up  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  CzariB.  As  the  Kremlin  was  to*- 
tally  useless  as  a  fortification,  even  if  Napoleon  could 
have  hoped  ever  to  return  to  Moscow  as  a  victor,  this 
act  of  wanton  mischief  can  only  be  imputed  to  a  de- 
sire to  do  something  personally  displeasing  to  Alex« 
ander,  because  he  had  been  found  to  possess  a  firmer 
character  than  his  formcv  friend  had  anticipated. 
The  mode  of  executing  this  mandate,  which,  how*' 
ever,  should  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  enginetes, 
was  a  piece  of  additional  barbarity.  Aware  that  some 
of  the  Russians  who  were  left  behind,  men  of  the 
lowest  rank  and  habits^  would  crowd  in  to  plunder 
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tbe  palace  when  the  French  retreated,  they  attached 
l<Mig  etow  •matches  to  the  gtmpowder  which  was 
etored  in  the  vaults  of  the  palace,  and  lighted  them 
when  the  rear  of  the  French  column  marched  out. 
The  French  were  but  at  a  short  distance,  when  the 
explosion  took  place,  which  laid  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Kremlin  in  ruins,  and  destroyed  at  the  same 
time,  in  mere  wantonness,  a  number  of  wretches, 
whom  curiosity  cnt  lore  of  plunder  had,  as  was  antici* 
pated,  induced  to  crowd  within  the  palace.  TheRus* 
sia&  troope^poured  in,  destroyed  the  mince  which  had 
iiot  yet  exploded,  and  exttagnisfaed  die  fire  wUch 
had  already  caught  the  biiildii^.  The  patriotic  fore> 
Mght  of  the  Russian  peasants  was  now  made  mani« 
fest.    We  have  mentioned  the  extreme  wants  of  the 
French  in  the  desolate  city.     No  sooner  was  the 
Russian  flag  hoisted,  than  these  wants  vanished,  as 
if  by  magic.    Eighteen  hui^ed  cars,  loaded  with 
bread,  poured  in  from  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  very 
day  that  saw  Moscow  re-occupied.    The  bread,  and 
the  mode  of  conveying  it,  had  been  in  secret  prep*, 
red  by  these  rustic  patriots. 

We  return  to  the  movemrats  of  the  French  army. 

The  dreadM  explosion  of  the  Kremlin  shook  the 
ground  like  an  earthquake,  and  announced  to  Napo- 
leon, then  on  his  march  against  Koutousoff,  that  his 
onnmands  had  been  obeyed.  On  the  next  day,  a  bul- 
letin announced  in  a  triumphant  tone  that  the  JKrem- 
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fin,  ooeral  with  the  Russuoi  m<mii€hy»  had  ejtis$ed  / 
and  that  Moscow  was  now  but  an  impure  laystall, 
while  *^  the  two  hundred  thousand  persons  which  <mce 
formed  her  population,  wandered  through  the  forests, 
subcfistbg  on  wild  roots,  or  perishiog  for  want  of 
th^n.^  With  yet  more  audacity,  the  same  official 
annunciation  represents  the  retreat  of  the  French  as 
an  advance  on  the  road  to  victory.  '^  The  army  ez« 
pects  to  be  put  in  motion  on  the  S4th,  to  gain  the 
Dwina,  and  to  assume  a  position  which  wiH  place  it 
eighty  leagues  nearer  to  St  Petersburg  and  to  Wilna; 
a  double  advantage,  since  it  will  bring  us  nearer  the 
mark  we  aim  at,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
accompfishedi^  While  such  splendid  figments  were 
circulated  finr  the  satisfiu^on  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
the  real  question  was,  not  whether  the  French  were  to 
approach  St  Petersburg,  but  by  what  means  they  weie 
to  get  out  of  Russia  with  the  semblance  of  an  amy 
remaining  together. 

Napoleon^s  spirit  was  observed  to  be  soured  by  the 
result  of  the  affair  at  Mala- Yarowslavetz.  It  was  in* 
deed  an  operation  of  the  last  consequence,  suice  it  com^ 
polled  a  broken  and  suffering  army  to  retreat  through 
ft  country  aheady  wasted  by  their  own  advance,  and 
by  the  acts  of  the  Russians,  where  the  houses  wm 
burnt,  the  inhabitants  fled,  and  the  roads  broken 
up,  instead  of  taking  the  road  by  Kalouga,  through 
a  region  which  offered  both  the  means  of  subsistence 
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andtheller.  Wlieii  the  advanced  season  of  die  year 
was  considered,  it  miglit  be  said  that  the  retreat  upon 
Verda  sonnded  the  death-knell  of  the  French  army. 
These  mdMoxkoiy  ocmsiderations  did  not  escape  Buo- 
naparte himsdf,  though  he  endeayoiued  to  disguise 
than  from  others,  by  asserting^  in  a  bulletin  dated 
fiom  Borowsk,  that  the  country  around  was  eztremdiy 
richymight  be  comparedto  the  best  parts  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  that  the  weather  reminded  the  troops 
of  the  sun  and  the  delicious  dimate  of  FontainUeau. 
His  temper  was  visiUy  altered*  Among  other  modes 
<^  venting  his  displeasure,  he  bitterly  upbraided  his 
prisoner  Winsengerode^  who  was  then  brought  before 
Um.-*^^  Who  are  you?"^  he  said-— *^  A  man  with- 
out a  country  1 — ^You  have  ever  been  my  enemy-^ 
You  were  in  the  Austrian  ranks  when  I  fought  against 
diem—I  have  become  Austria^s  friend,  and  I  find  you 
in  those  of  Russisr— You  have  been  a  warm  instiga- 
tor of  the  war ;  nev^rdieless,  you  are  a  native  of  the 
Ccmfoderation  of  the  Rhine— you  are  my  sulgect-- 
you  are  a  rebel-— Sme  on  him,  gens  d'armes !— Let 
hkn  be  brought  to  trial  r 

To  this  threat,  which  diowed  that  Napoleon  ac 
counted  the  States  of  the  Confed^acy  not  as  apper- 
taining in  sovereignty  to  the  princes  whose  names 
they  bore,  but  as  die  immediate  subject  of  France, 
from  whom  the  French  Emperor  was  entitled  to  ex^ 
pect  direct  fealty,  Napoleon  added  other  terms  of 
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abuse ;  and  oaUed  Wittzengmnode  an  Engliabi  hnre* 
Ui^  and  iaeendiary,  while  he  behaved  irijth  ciTility 
to  his  aide*de»caiDp  Narishkiii»  a  sadTe  Russian.  This 
▼ioIence»  however,  had  no  olher  consefuence  dian 
that  of  the  dismissal  of  Winiengerode,  a  dote  piii 
toner,  to  lithuania,  to  be  from  thence  ibrwasded  to 
Paris*  The  presence  of  a  eaptive  of  rank  and  repn* 
taticm,  an  i^e*de*camp  of  the  Empetor  rf  Bnssia, 
was  designed  of  course  to  give  oeuntenanoe  to  the 
favouraUe  accounts  whidi  Napoleon  might  find  it 
eonvenieBt  to  drcnlate  on  the  events  of  the  campaign* 
It  was  ]Mt,  howe^*^,  Winzengexode's  fortune  to  make 
diis  cKsagfseable  journey.  He  was,  as  will  be  here^ 
after  metiticttied,  released  in  LithnMiia,  when  such  an 
event  was  least  to  be  hoped  tot. 

Accounts  had  been  received,  tending  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  the  Russian  army  were  moving  <m 
Medyn,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
French  army,  or  at  least  harassing  their  passage  at 
Wiazma  or  at  Gjats.  By  the  eiders  of  Napoleon, 
therefore,  the  army  pressed  forward  on  the  last 
named  town.  They  marched  on  in  three  cmps 
d^arssie.  Napoleon  was  with  the  first  of  these  ar- 
mies. The  second  was  commanded  by  the  Viesioy 
of  Italy,  Prince  Eugene.  The  third,  which  was  ctes- 
tkied  to  act  as  a  rear-guard,  was  led  by  Davoust, 
whose  love  df  order  and  military  discipline  might  be, 
it  was  hoped,  some  check  upon  the  license  and  con- 
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fiiaiiNi  of  sodi  a  netrait.  It  was  deugned  that  cue 
clay's  BOOfA  ahmild  interrene  between  the  movemenU 
of  eadi  of  these  bodies,  to  avoid  confimon,  and  to 
ftciHtate  die ceUeetb^  adbaiateiiee;  bebgadelay  of 
two,  or  at  meet  thxee  days^  betwixt  the  operatioiia 
of  the  adfanoed  guard  and  that  of  the  rear. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  nor  has  the  question  erer 
been  satirfactoiily  answered,  why  Napoleon  preftr* 
red  that  his  columns  should  thus  creep  over  the  saiM 
ground  in  succession,  instead  of  the  more  ccmibiaed 
and  vapid  mode  of  marchnig  by  three  columns  in 
front,  by  which  he  would  have  saved  time,  and  hn* 
creased,  by  the  breadth  of  country  which  the  march 
occupied,  the  mems  of  coflecting  suhsistence.  The 
imprscdcabiHty  of  the  roads  cannot  be  alleged,  be- 
cause the  French  army  had  come  thither  arri(nged  in 
three  ocdumns,  marcfaiog  to  the  front  abreast  of  each 
ether,  which  was  the  reverse  of  tlrair  order  in  the  re« 
treat 

In  the  road,  the  army  passed  Borodino,  the  scene  of 
the  grand  battle  which  exhil»ted  so  many  vestiges  of 
the  French  prowess,  and  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 
This,  the  most  sanguinary  conflict  of  modem  times, 
had  been  entirely  without  adequate  advantages  to  the 
victors.  The  momentary  possession  of  Moscow  had 
annihilated  every  chance  of  an  essential  result  by  the 
catastrophe  which  followed,  and  the  army  which  had 
been  victorious  at  Borodino,  was  now  escaping  from 
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tfattr  conquests,  surrounded  by  danger  on  every 
hand,  and  already  di80i^[an]zed  on  many  pointe,  by 
danger,  pain,  and  privation.  At  the  convent  of  Kolot- 
skoi,  which  had  been  the  grand  hospital  of  the  French 
after  the  battle,  many  of  the  wounded  were  found  atill 
alive,  though  thousands  more  had  perished  for  want 
of  materials  necessary  for  suq;ical  treatment,  fi^od  of 
suitable  quality,  bandages,  and  the  like.  The  survi-* 
vers  crawled  to  the  door,  and  extended  thdr  suppli- 
catmg  hands  to  their  countrymen  as  th^  passed  <m- 
wards  cm  their  weary  march.  By  Napoleon^s  <ndeni, 
such  of  the  patients  as  were  able  to  bear  being  moved 
were  placed  on  the  suttlers^  carts,  while  the  rest  were 
left  in  the  convent^  together  with  some  wounded  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  whose  presence,  it  was  hoped,  might 
be  a  protection  to  the  French. 

Several  of  those  who  had  been  placed  in  the  car- 
rii^es  did  not  travel  very  far.  The  sordid  wretches 
to  whom  the  carts  and  wains,  Ipaded  with  the  plim- 
der  of  Moscow,  belonged,,  got  rid  in  many  cases  of 
the  additional  burden  imposed  on  them,  by  lagging 
behind  the  column  of  march  in  desolate  places,  and 
murdering  the  men  entrusted  to  their  charge*  In 
9ther  parts  of  the  column,  the  Russian  prisoners  were 
seen  lying  on  the  road,  their  brains  shot  out  by  the 
soldiers  appointed  to  guard  them,  but  who  took  this 
mode  of  freeing  themselves  of  the  trouble.  It  is  thus 
(hat  a  continued  course  of  calamity  renders  men's 
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nliiids  sdfish)  ravenous,  and  fiendkh,  indiffiBrent  to* 
what  evil  they  inflict,  because  it  can  scarce  equal  that 
which  they  endure ;  as  divines  say  of  the  condemned 
spirits,  that  they  are  urged  to  malevolent  actions 
against  men,  by  a  consciousness  of  their  own  state  of 
reprobation. 

Napoleon,  with  his  first  division  of  the  Grand 
Army,  reached  Gjatz  without  any  other  inconve- 
nience than  arose  from  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
distresses  of  the  soldiery.  From  Gjatz  he  advanced 
in  two  marches  to  Wiazma,  and  halted  there  to  al^ 
low  Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal  Davoust  to  come  up, 
who  had  fallen  five  days^  march  to  the  rear,  instead 
of  three  days  only,  as  had  been  directed.  On  the  1st 
November,  the  Emperor  again  resumed  his  painful 
retreat,  leaving,  however,  the  corps  of  Ney  at  Wiazma 
to  reinforce  and  relieve  the  rear-guard  under  Da- 
voust, who^  he  concluded,  must  be  worn  out  with  the 
duty.  He  resumed  with  his  Old  Guard  the  road  to 
Dorogobouje,  on  which  town  he  thought  it  probaUe 
the  Russians  might  be  movbg  to  cut  him  o£P,  and 
it  was  most  important  to  prevent  them. 

Another  order  of  Napoleon^s  confirms  his  sense  of 
the  danger  which  had  now"  begun  to  oppress  him.  He 
jcomma(nded  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  ancient  armour, 
cannon,  and  the  great  cross  of  Iwan,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  lake  of  Semelin,  as  trophies  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  restore,  and  unable  to  carry  off.   Some 
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af  the  artillery,  which  the  unfed  horses  were  unaUe 
to  drag  forward,  were  ako  now  necessarily  left  be* 
hind,  though  the  circunstance  was  not  communica- 
ted in  every  instance  to  Napoleosi,  who,  bred  in  the 
artillery  department,  cherished,  like  many  officera  of 
that  branch  of  service,  a  sort  of  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  his  guns. 

The  Emperor,  and  the  vanguard  of  his  army,  had 
hitherto  passed  utiopposed.  It  was  not  so  with  the  cen- 
tre and  rear.  They  were  attacked,  during  the  whole 
course  of  that  march,  by  clo«d»  of  Cossacks,  bringing 
with  them  a  species  of  light  artillery  monnted  on 
sledges,  which,  keeping  pace  with  ihehr  motions, 
threw  showers  of  balls  among  the  column  of  the 
French ;  while  the  menaced  charge  of  these  irregular 
cavalry  frequently  obliged  the  march  to  halt,  that  tbe 
men  might  form  lines  or  squares  to  protect  themselves. 
The  passage  of  streams  where  the  bridges  were  bro- 
ken down,  and  the  horses  and  waggons  were  over- 
turned on  the  precipitous  banks,  or  in  the  miry  fytdsj 
and  where  drivers  and  horses  dropped  down  exhaust* 
ed,  added  to  this  oonftision  when  such  obstacles  oc- 
curred. The  two  divisions,  however,  having  as  yet 
seen  no  regular  f<»*ces,  passed  the  night  of  the  Sd 
November  in  deceitful  tranquillity,  within  two  leagues 
of  Wiazma,  where  Ney  was  lying  ready  to  join  them. 

In  that  fatal  night,  Miloradowitcb,  one  of  the 
boldest,  most  enterprising,  and  active  of  the  Rus- 
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siAn  geaer«b»  and  whom  the  French  were  wont  to 
cab  the  Russian  M urat,  arrived  with  the  vanguard 
of  the  Russian  regu]ani»  supported  by  Platoff  and 
many  thousand  Cossacks,  and  being  the  harbinger  of 
Koutousoff,  and  the  whole  grand  army  of  Russia. 

The  old  Russian  general*  when  he  learned  the 
French  Emperor^s  plan  offetiring  by  Gjata  and  Wiae- 
ma,  instantly  turning  his  own  retreat  into  a  move- 
ment to  the  left,  arrived  by  cross  roadd  from  Mala- 
Yarowslavettf.  The  Russians  now  reached  the  point 
of  action  at  day-break,  pushed  through  Fridce  Eu- 
gene^s  line  of  march,  and  insulated  his  vanguard, 
while  the  Colsaoks  rode  like  a  whirlwind  among  the 
host  of  stragglers  asid  followers  of  the  army,  and 
drove  them  along  the  pkiin  at  the  lancets  point. 
The  Viceroy  was  sxiccoured  by  a  regiment  which 
Ney,  though  himself  hardly  pressed,  dispatched  to 
his  aid  from  Wiaama,  and  his  rearguard  was  disen- 
gaged by  the  ex)crdons  of  Davoust,  who  marched 
hastily  forward  to  extricate  them.  The  Russian  ar^ 
tillery,  which  is  superior  in  calibre,  and  carries  far* 
ther  than  the  French,  manoeuvred  with  rapidity,  and 
kept  up  a  tremendous  cannonade,  to  whidi  the  French 
had  no  adequate  means  of  replying.  Eugene  and 
Davoust  made  a  most  gallant  defence ;  yet  they 
would  not  have  been  aUe  to  maintain  their  ground, 
had  Koutousoff,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  either 
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come  up  in  pewon,  or  sent  a  stioiig  detachment  to 
support  hi»  vanguard.  ^ 

The  battle  lasted  firom  seven  in  the  morning  till 
towarditf  evening,  when  Eugene  and  Davoust  pushed 
through  Wiazma  with  the  remains  of  thdr  divi- 
dons,  pursued  by  and  ahnost  mingled  with  the  Rus- 
sians, whose  army  marchedlnto  the  town  at  the  char* 
ging  step,  with  drums  beating,  and  all  the  indications 
of  victwy.  The  French  divimons,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  having  passed  the  river,  (which,  like  the 
town,  is  called  Wiazma,)  established  themselves  in 
'  obscurity  and  comparative  safety  upon  the  left  bank. 
The  day  had  been  disastrous  to  the  Fraich  arms, 
though  their  honour  remained  unsullied.  They  had 
lost  about  four  thousand  men,  thdr  regiments  were 
mouldered  down  to  battalions,  their  battalions  to 
tympanies,  their  companies  to  weak  jnlcquets. 

AU  tactidans  agree,  that,  if  Eoutousoff  had  rein- 
forced Miloradowitch,  as  warmly  urged  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  or  if  he  had  forced  the  town  of  Wiaz- 
ma, which  his  numbers  might  have  enabled  him  to 
do,  both  the  centre  and  rear  divisions  of  Napble(m^8 
force,  and  probably  the  troops  under  Ney  also,  must 
have  been  inevitably  cut  off.  But  the  aged  gene- 
ral confided  in  the  approach  of  the*  Russian  win- 
ter,  and  declined  to  purchase,  by  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen,  a  victory  of  which  he  hdd  himself  se- 
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ciued  by  tlie  elimate.  The  Firencli  were  so  ftr  from 
any  place  where  they  could  procure  either  food  or 
ahelter ;  they  were  so  hemmed  in,  and  confined  to 
die  desolated  high  roads,  which  every  column  as 
it  passed  rendered  more  impracticable  to  the  rest, 
that  he  rcAised  to  gain,  at  the  sword Vpoint,  advah- 
tages  which  he  deemed  himself  sure  of  possessing 
without  effort  Determined,  therrfore,  to  avoid  a 
general  battle,  yet  to  maintain  his  advantages  ovei 
the  French  by  manoeuvring,  Koutousoff,  turning  si 
deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances,  and  even  threats,  of 
those  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  removed  his 
head-quarters  to  Erasnoi,  leaving  to  MUoradowitch 
the  duty  of  beating  up  the  rear  of  the  French  on 
their  retreat,  by  following  the  course  of  the  high-road, 
while  theHettman  Platoff,  flanking  the  French  march 
with  his  Cossacks,  took  advanti^  of  every  opportu* 
nity  to  distress  them. 

.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Viceroy  received  ordew 
ftem  Napoleon  to  abandon  the  straight  road  to  Smo. 
;  lensky  which  waa  the  route  of  the  corps  of  Davbust 
and  Ney^  and  to  move  ninrthward  on  Dowkhowtchina 
and  P<«eciie,  to  afford  countenance  and  support  to* 
Maieschal  Oudinot,  now  understood  to  be  liaid 
pressed  by  Wittgenstdn,  who,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  had  r^ained  the  superiority  in  the  north  of 
Russia.  The  Viceray,.in  obedience  to  this  order, 
heguk  his  march  on  the  new  route  which  was  enjoin- 
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ed  him,  by  marchii^  htoui^lf  upon  Zasielie,  closdy 
puiBued,  watdied,  md  hufMsed  by  Us  imal  ScytUaa 
attendants*  He  was  compdled  to  leave  behhid  him 
aixty-foor  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  iheae^  widi  thee 
thousand  stragglers,  fell  into  the  prompt  grasp  of  the 
pursuers. 

A  Uoge  eloud  of  Coesacks,  with  Platoff  at  their 
head,  accompanied  the  moyements  of  the  Vioexey 
and  his  Italian  army.  Whoever  strayed,  bam  the 
column  was  inevitably  their  prey.  Eugene  passed  a 
night  at  Zasselie,  without  hanng  as  yet  encountered 
any  great  misfortune.  But  in  advandng  from  thosce 
t6  Dowkhowtchina,  the  Frrach  had  to  cross  the  Wop, 
a  river  swelled  by  rains,  while  the  passage  to  the  foid 
was  steep  and  frozen.  Here  the  Viceroy  passed  over 
bis  infantry  with  great  difficulty,  but  was  oUiged  to 
abandon  twenty-three  jneoes  of  cannon  and  all  his 
baggage  to  the  Cossacks.  The  unhappy  ItaUans, 
wetted  fiom  bead  to  fioot,  were  compelled  to  pau  a 
miserable  night  in  bivouac  upon  the  other  side; 
and  many  expired  there,  whose  thoughts,  when  pe*  ^ 
rishing  so  miserably,  must  have  been  on  their  own 
mild  climate  and  deUdous  country.  Next  Aay^  die 
diiverii^,  half-naked,  and  persecuted  column  reeeh* 
ed  Dowkhowtchina,  where  they  expected  jsome  te» 
lief;  but  timt  first  welcome  was  from  afresh  swarm  of 
Cossacks,  whieh  rushed  out  from  the  gates  with  can-  . 
noii.     Theae  were  the  advanced  c&rpn  of  the  troops 
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which  had  occaftted  Mofloov,  and  wcfe  now  preMng 
westward  where  ihdr  services  were  more  necessary* 

Notwithstanding  their  oppodtion,  Prince  Eugene 
finned  fab  way  into  ike  place  with  much  gaUantry^ 
and  took  ^  quarters  for  the  n^ht  But  having 
lost  his  baggage,  thegreatevpartof  his  artillery  and 
aanniuiiticni,  besides  the  utter  destruction  of  his  ca- 
valry^ he  »w  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  march  finu 
ward  to  Witepsk  to  support  Oudinot,  nor  was  he  in 
a  condition  to  have  aflbrded  him  assistniee^  «f«i  If 
he  had  been  in  communication.  In  this  situation  of 
distress,  the  Vicoroy  determined  to  rejoin  the  Grand 
Army,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  upon  Wlodi- 
merowa,  and  fiNHU  thence  to  Smoleni^,  where,  harass- 
ed by  the  Cossacks,  he  anired  in  a  miseraUe  con- 
dition upon  the  ISth  of  November,  having  fallen  in 
wUh  Mareschal  Ney  upon  his  march,  as  we  diaU 
afterwards  motion. 

The  Emperor,  in  the  meantime,  had  halted  at 
Stdcawo  during  the  3d  and  4th  November.  On  the 
^5th  he  slept  at  Dorogobtge. 

On  the  €th  November  commenced  that  terriUe 
Bussian  wint^,  of  which  the  French  had  not  yet 
experienced  the  terrors,  although  the  weather  had 
beta  cold,,  frosty,  and  threatening.  No  sun  was  visi- 
ble, and  the  dense  and  murky  fog  which  hung  on 
ihe  m^rdiing  column,  was  changed  into  a  heavy  All 
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of  mow  in  laige  bxoad  ikdoes,  wluch  at  onoe  clulled 
and  blinded  the  aiddiefs.    The  march)  howerer, 
stumbled  fonraid,  the  men  ttniggiing,  and  at  last 
fliBldng*  in  the  holes  and  ravines  whidi  were  con- 
cealed fiom  them  by  the  new  and  daigaised  appear- 
anee  of  the  face  of  natare.    Those  who  yet  retained 
discipline  and  their  ranks,  stood  some  chance  of  re- 
ceiving assistance ;  bat  amid  the  mass  of  the  stn^- 
l(l«rs»  men's  hearts,  intent  apon  sdf-preserratlm,  be- 
eiMse  hardened  and  dosed  against  every  feding  of 
sympathy  and  compassion,  the  sentiments  of  which  are 
sometimes  exdnded  by  the  selfishness  of  prosperity, 
but  are  ahnost  always  destroyed  by  the  egotism  of 
general  and  overwhelming  misfortune.    A  stormy 
wind  abo  began  to  arise,  and  whirl  the  snow  fi^m 
tbeearth,  as  weUasthat  from  the  heavens,  intoffiisy 
eddies,  around  the  soldiers'  heads.  There  were  many 
hurled  to  the  earth  in  this  manner,  where  the  same 
snows  fitmished  Atm  with  an  instsnt  grave,  under 
whi^hth^  wore  concealeduntil  iheneact  smnmercsme, 
and  displayed  their  ghastly  remains  in  the  open  sir.  t 
A  grest  numb^of  sl^ht  hiUods  on  esdh  side  of  the 
^  roady  intimated,  in  the  meanwhile,  Ae  fiite  of  these 
unfc^unate  men. 

There  was  only  the  word  Smdendc,  which,  edio- 
ed  from  man  to  man,  served  as  a  taKsman  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  the .  soldiers.  The  tioqps  had 
been  taught  to  repeat  that  name,  as  indicating  the 
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jphoe  when  Aey  weit  onoe  flwre  to  be  welcomed  to 
fdeiilyndrepoie.  It  wm  counted  upon  as  a  depot  of 
(rtilree  fbff  the  irmy)  eipeeialiy  of  sudi  supplies  «3  thejr 
Ibd  ouAilripp^  by  Am  finced  nnti^es,  im^ 
na,  and  alkenrttds  on  Moscow.  They  wex«  now  ftU- 
in^  badc^  as  w«i  hoped  and  trusted,  upon  these 
looMDceli)  and  oootiiraed  their  mtoA  with  tolorable 
sfoky  wlwh  eym  the  sisowi^storm  oould  not  entfrely 
duplies*  They  loritMed  also  upon  a  reinfiifoeiiliOBt 
of  30,000  aiea  under  Victor,  who  wert  watting  theh: 
arriTal  at  SmoleDek ;  bat  a  ooneonise  of  evil  tidings 
had  made  Iheserfioes  of  that  division  necessary  else- 
where. 

Ob  the  same  fiital  6  A  of  November,  Bmmaporte 
received  intdligenoe  of  two  events,  both  of  deep  im- 
port, and  wUeh  corresponded  but  tte  well  with  the 
storms  around  him.  The  one  was  the  singular  oon- 
spincy  of  Mallet,  so  remarkable  for  its  temporary 
success,  and  its  etjuaHy  sudden  discomfiture.  This 
carried  his  mind  to  Paris,  wiA  the  ctmvictioii  that  all 
csuM  not  be  well  with  $h  emfite  where  such  an  ex- 
plosion oould  so  nearl]f  attain  success.  On  the  other 
hand.  Us  thoi^hts  were  ftetslled  to  his  pvesent  dtu^ 
tion  by  the  unpleasing  intelligence  that  Witlgensteiil 
had  assumed  the  offeiisive,  beaten  St  Cyr,  taken 
Polotsk  and  Witepsk,  and  re-occupied  the  whole 
line  of  the  Dwina.  Here  was  an  unexpected  obstacle 
to  hb  retreat,  whieh  he  endeavoured  to  remove  by 
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orderiDg  Victor  to  more  bom  Smolensk  with  the  di* 
Tision  just  mentioiied,  and  instantly  to  drive  Witt- 
genstein behind  the  Dwina  ;-^not  perhaps  consider- 
ing  with  suffident  accuracy  whether  the  force  which 
his  marshal  commanded  was  equal  to  the  task* 

Similar  bad  news  came  fix>m  other  quarters.  Four 
demi-brigades  of  recruits  fiwm  France  had  arrived 
at  Smolensk.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  thdr  general^ 
had,  by  command*  from  Buonaparte^  sent  fiirward 
these  troops  towards  EUnia,  intimating  at  the  time 
that  they  should  clear  the  road  towards  Kalouga,  by 
which  last  town  he  then  expected  the  Emperor  to 
approach  Smolensk.  As  Napoleon  was  exduded 
from  the  Kalouga  road,  these  troops,  as  no  longer 
useful  at  Ellnia,  ought  to  have  been  drawn  back 
on  Smolensk ;  but  Ban^uay  d^Hilliers  had  no  cer- 
tain information  of  this  change  of  route.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  celebrated  Rusrian  partisans, 
OrIoff-Deni2off,  Davidoff,  SeslaYin,  and  others,  sur- 
jnrised  these  raw  troops  in  their  cantonments,  and 
made  them  all  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  better 
than  two  thousand  men.  Other  detachments  of  the 
French  about  the  same  time  f^  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians. 

At  length  the  longed-for  Smolensk  was  viable. 
At  the  sight  of  its  strong  walls  and  lofty  towos,  the 
whole  stragglers  of  the  army,  which  now  included 
treble  the  number  of  those  who  kept  their  ranks, 
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rushed  headlong  to  the  place.  But  instead  of  gi- 
ving them  ready  admisnon,  l!bdr  >  countiymen  in 
the  town  shut  the  gates  against  them  with  horror ; 
finr  theur  confiised  and  irregular  state,  their  wild, 
dirty,  and  unshaved  appearance,  their  impatient  cries 
fiir  entrance,— -aboTe  all,  their  emaciated  forms,  and 
starved,  yet  ferocious  aspects,—- made  them  to  be  re* 
garded  rather  as  banditti  than  soldiers.  At  length j 
the  Imperial  Guards  arrived  and  were  admitted ;  the 
miscellaneous  crowd  rushed  in  after  them.  To  ihe 
Guards,  and  some  few  others  who  had  kept  order, 
rations  were  regularly  delivered ;  but  the  mass  of 
stragglers,  being  unable  to  give  any  account  of  them* 
selves  or  thdr  regiments,  or  to  bring  with  them  a 
responsible  officer,  died,  many  of  them,  while  they  be- 
o^^edinvain  the  doors  of  the  magazines.  Such  was 
tiie  promised  distribution  of  food— the  promised  quar- 
ters were  nowhere  to  be  found.  Smolensk,  as  is  al- 
ready recorded,  had  been  burnt  by  tiie  Russians, 
and  no  other  covering  was  to  be  had  than  was  afford- 
ed by  miserable  sheds  reared  against  such  black- 
ened walls  as  remained  yet  standing.  But  even  this 
was  shdter  and  repose,  compared  to  tiie  exposed  bi- 
vouac on  wreaths  of  snow ;  and  as  the  straggling  sol- 
diera  ware  compelled  by  hunger  to  unite  tiiemselves 
once  more  with  tiieir  regiments,  they  at  lengtii  ob- 
tained their  share  in  the  regular  distribution  of  ra-  . 
tions,  and  an  approach  towards  order  and  discipline 
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If^m  ^  f^^^  ^  ^  betdm^t  ^vma  of  the 

The  qwl*^  iMrt  of  4l^  «nv^»  Ui4fir  Qwfrail, 
who  h44  If iilM#lM  ^fetp^FwAtoNey^cm^ 
iiuf4ta9dvmo0fir#9iWi«HWt^I)«i««ol^  fant 
af  ^  B^  ^  <b9trm»  ^cmai  «ltBei|i^,  fiom  A0 

slmidiuNk:  b;  wma^  ^  fo<4i  sepipcbpg  ftr  il  m  Yais, 

sa^  ]4«nxfeUuMp^luind«<^tblliM^^ 
8^1^  ]ff.  iffhm  they  wwi^  uH^lgSMx  ^  sliqnM 
Qak€4  9Pi^  ^y^  ^mk  to  tti^liifb  lodd* 

Tbf  i|9W-((^w:49  wder  N^»  uiaifBmA  yot  norc 
t]tM#  A W»^  %v4ty  iKBiiffe  kndi  bum.  bamt  before 
^Km  miy^^  iwid  tbeir  saffiffisgs  fipiia  tiio  cmmy 
w«j^.^fl^y«er,  that,  tb^  w^r^iho  liSl  VoeftA  ^fbam 
iboyV^^to^iWPk^eirc^epgeiAfoi^.  YetKboyconli- 
«iied  ^.ev^i^e  a  d^gre^  of  pifnspMl  ieomw  a^d  » 
a^hHA^a  vbi«h  h#0  bwi  welj^^tMB^ed.  At  die 
piW9gei  of  tKe  PWP9»  b^  W119,  ma^M  by  thie  eM> 
n^jS  aoA  ^  ^as.  i^Mrly  loet  m  oBo  ge»exal  CQD^^ 
i^hf&  tbAMai^e4Qh||]»  afumg  a  wi^lo^i  to  «piHin«e 
tibe  few  imni  who  cQ^ldbe;lNDOiigb«  to  m^  mwceeded, 
agmrt  4}  Ao  hopas  of  ^e  9iwmpmi»  aad  tquattf 
a^iBst  the^WflfMiQg  cakiditiei^  of  tbt  Fraich*  b 
brJQguigovevapartofbjaxeitr-guard  ButhaloBtoa 
tbiaiibtalspol  a  giwt  part  of  bi3  airliltery>  and 
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number  of  his  soldinrs.  Wecan  give  only  one  iuivaiy<* 
ing  sketch  of  Ney''s  dreadful  retreat  On  every  point 
he  was  attacked  by  the  same  wasting,  wearying  war- 
farC)  and  every  cessation  from  fighting  was  necessari"? 
]y  employed  in  pushing  forward  towards  Smolensky 
which  he  was  approaching  on  the  13th  of  Novem* 
ber»  when  suddenly  the  hills  to  his  left  were  cover«» 
ed  with  a  disorderly  mob  of  fugitives,  whom  a  band 
of  Cossacks  were  pursuing  and  slaughtering  at  plea- 
sure. Having  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  Cossacks, 
the  next  apparition  was  that  of  the  army  of  Italy,  to 
which  the  flying  stra^lers  belonged*  This  corps  d'*« 
arm6e  was  on  its  return,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  from 
Dogohowtchina  towards  Smolensk,  and  was  as  usual 
severely  pushed  at  every  step  by  the  Cossacks.  The 
passage  of  the  Wop  had  stripped  the  soldiers  of  bag«» 
gage,  provisions  suqh  as  they  had,  and  artillery  and 
cavalry.  They  kept  their  march,  however,  with  suffi- 
cient regularity.  It  was  only  the  stragglers  whoni 
the  Cossacks  chased  before  them,  and  wounded,  took, 
apd  slew  at  pleasure. 

These  wretched  fugitives  no  sooner  saw  Ney's 
army,  than  they  flew  to  shelter  themselves  unde^ 
its  protection,  and  by  doing  so  communicated  theif 
own  terror  to  the  MareschaFs  ranks.  All,  both 
stragglers  and  soldiers,  began  to  hurry  towards  th^ 
Dnieper,  over  which  was  a  bridge,  which  their  num? 
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hnm  soon  choked  up.     Great  loss  was  sustained, 
until  Eugene  and  ihe  indefatigable  Nqr  again  pr^ 
sented  a  defensiTe  ftont,  and  repelled  the  assailants, 
who  had  again  gathered  around  them;    They  were 
so  near  Smolensk,  that  Napoleon  could  send  them 
refreshments  and  succour  during  ihe  action.    The 
Viceroy  and  Ney  at  length  extricated  themseWes 
from  their  persecutors,  and  entered  Smolensk,  where 
Davoust  had  before  found  refuge.    Napoleon  al- 
lowed his  army,  which  was  now  entirely  collected, 
five  days  to  consume  such  supplies  as  were  to  be 
found  in  the  place,  and  to  prepare  for  the  terrors  of 
a  farther  retreat    But  though  sudi  a  delay  was  in- 
dispensable, the  evil  news  which  continued  to  arriye 
from  every  quarter,  pontiyely  prohibited  his  pro- 
longing this  period  of  repose. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  more  particularly  the 
inddents  which  had  taken  place  on  the  extreme  flanks 
df  Napoleon^s  line  of  advance,  on  both  of  which,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  the  Russians,  powerfuUy 
rdnforced,  had  assumed  the  offensive,  with  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  forming  a  communication  with  each 
other,  and  acting  in  conjunction,  to  intercept  the  re- 
treat of  ihe  Grand  Army. 

Upon  the  18th  of  August,  St  Cyr  having  beaten 
Wittgenstein,  and  taken  Polotsk,  the  war  had  lan- 
guished in  that  quarter.  The  Frendi  army  lay  in 
an  entrenched  camp,  well  secured  wiih  banacks  for 
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shdlar,  ^ad  fertificfltbiis  &r  defence.  But  in  the 
[Mfftisaa  war  wUch  thqr  c«nied  on  for  two  months 
St  Cyr^s  may  sustained  great  loss,  wliile  that  ^ 
Wit^;enstdn  was  more  than  douUed  by  the  anival 
of  xecraits.  Finally,  General  St^gel,  with  two  di* 
vifiinis  of  the  Bnssiaa  army  from  Fiidand,  amount* 
mg  to  15,000,  landed  at  Riga,  and  after  some  ineffi* 
dent  moTements  against  Maodonald,  marched  to  the 
support  of  Wittgenstein.  The  Russian  general,  thu» 
reinfiinsed,  b^gan  to  act  on  the  ofifensive  with  great 
¥%oor.  X>n  the  17th  of  October,  the  French  out- 
posts  were  driven  into  their  entrenched  camp  at  Fo- 
lotdL.  On  the  18th,  the  camp  itself  was  furiously 
attacked,  and  the  redoubts  by  which  it  was  protect* 
ed  were  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  TheFroich 
remained  in  possession  of  them,  but  St  Cyr  was 
wounded,  and  his  situation  became  very  precarious* 
In  &ct,  the  ne3Et  day,  19th  October,  the  attack  was 
renewed  by  Wittgenstwi  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dwin%  whfle  Steingel,  advancing  up  the  appaAta 
bank,  threatened  to  occupy  Polotsk  and  its  bridge^ 
and  thus  to  endose  St  Cyr  in  the  entrenched  campw 
Fortunatdy  for  the  French  general,  night  and  a 
thick  mist  enabled  him  to  cross  the  river  to  the 
left  bank,  and  thus  to  effect  a  retreat,  which  Stdn« 
gel  was  unable  to  prevrat  But  besides  the  disss*  ; 
ters  of  the  loss  of  the  camp,  and  of  the  important  j 
place  of  Folotsk,  which  the  Russians  occupied  on  the 
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aOUi  OeUiber^  disooid  faoroke  out  beltreen  dw  S». 
YjiimlGciwna  Wxede  and  St  Cyr*  When  the  U^ 
ter  ii«s  woiwded^  Ae  oommend  naliuaUy  devobroi 
la  oonne  Vfw  the  BaYairkii ;  bul  the  other  FieiiGh 
genenlB  tefiued  to  mfaut  to  this  eubBlitulMtt^  aii^ 
St  Cyr  wu  eUiged,  in  siMfce  ef  hk  vH>ii]idh^  to  contK 
nue  to  act  as  comsMindirawm-chief.  Wvede^  i»  the 
BMnwhik^  asKimed  an  independence  of  me^eoMnl 
quite  unusual  in  an  auxiliary  genendy  who  mm  ask- 
ing with  a  Ficnch  Maresdial ;  and,  sq^Mvating  alto* 
gedier  fimn  St  Cyr,  fidl  back  upoa  Vikika,  near 
Wihia,  and  withdrew  himself  firom  action  eitfirely. 

The  French  diTision  must  hare  been  oat  off,  had 
not  Victoc,  who  was  then  lying  at  SmehnBh  wish  a 
cofcring  army  of  twenty^frre  thousand  BMap^geeeiTOiJ^ 
as  lately  mentioned  Napoleon's  osdcrs^  dispalAetl 
en  the  6di  Nopenber,  to  advance  aid  reinfiMroe  St 
Cyr,  who  tbns  beBaser  once  moie  aqpcnor  to  Witt- 
genstein. Victor  waa  under  atieo^  howerer,  to  me 
no  uMocessaiy  risk,  bnt  to  keep  aa  far  as  pesiilile 
on  the  defenaiFe ;  becauBe  it  was  to  this  amy,  and 
thai  under  SchjwaetaeDfaei^thst  Nelson  in  a  greet 
measuse  trusted  to  decs  ihe  way  for  his  vetvcM,  and 
pieymit  his  being  intercqpted  err  he  gained  the  Po- 
Uah  froBlieis.  Bnt  when  WiMgenatein,  eren  in  the 
fmcDce  of  Vielor,took  Witi^,  snd  b^pm  to  esta- 
blsdi  himself  on  the  Dwina^  Napcrieon  caused  Oudi- 
net,  as  a  more  enterprising  soldier,  to  replace  the 
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DukeofBelkmo;  and  ordered  Eugent  to  novefiram 
Vianui  to  Di^^vilibwteliiiia,  for  the  purpose  of  lein^ 
ftroiag  that  amy.  Eugene^  march,  as  we  hare  for* 
merly  shown,  was  rendered  useless,  by  hia  misfevtime 
at  creasing  the  mer  Wop ;  and  he  waa  compelled  to 
Bu>Te  towards  Smolensk,  whapee  he  arrived  m  a  t^mi 
jBapMatad  eendhfawi. 

Im  Ae  aseantime,  Wittgeaatem  reeeived  feiit« 
forioaaiicnts,  and  not  only  kept  Oudinot  in  ocmiidete 
cheeky  but  gndaally  ad?miiced  towards  Borkoff^  and 
dnestemd  at  that  town,  iMck  lay  dreetly  in  the 
esiunie  of  Napdeen^a  retreat,  to  fom  a  jundiott  with 
the  army  of  the  Danube,  which  was  raarcldng  nerth-> 
ward  with  libe  same  purpose  of  oa-epcvation,  and  to 
the  mowMMnts  of  wUph  we  ha^e  now  to  direct  the 
reackrV  attentioB. 

It  haa  been  mentioned,  that  Genend  Tormasoff 
had,  euthe  Idth  of  August,  been  diefoated  at  Goro^ 
dacana  by  the  Austriana  under  Schwartzenberg,  and 
the  French  under  Regnier,  and  that  the  Russians  had 
fidlm  ba<^  beyond  the  Styr.  Sdiwartzenberg,  satis- 
fied with  tbis  advantage,  showed  no  vehement  desire 
to  complete  the  fisaster  of  his  en^ny.  The  French 
go  i^h  to  brmg  an  accusation  against  him  of  treach- 
ery, which  we  da  noi  believe.  But  his  heart  was  not 
in  the  war.  He  was  conscious,  that  the  success  of 
Alexander  would  improve  the  condition  of  Austria, 
Bs  well  as  of  Europe  in  general,  and  he  fought  no 
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harder  than  was  absolutel^r  necessary  to  sostain  llie 
part  of  a  general  of  an  auidliary  army,  who  felt  by  no 
means  disposed  to  assume  the  character  of  a  prind* 
pal  combatant 

While  Tormasoff  and  the  Austrians  watched 
each  other  upon  the  Styr,  two  smaller  corps  of  Rus- 
sians and  Poles  were  making  demonstrations  in  the 
same  country.  Prince  Bagradon,  upon  retreatmg 
fiom  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  had  not  altogether 
depriyed  that  neighbourhood  of  Rusdan  troops.  At 
Bobruisk  he  had  left  a  considerable  gmisotty  which 
had  been  blockaded  first  by  the  French  cavalry  un- 
der Latour  Maubourg,  and  afterwards,  when  Mau- 
bouig  was  summoned  to  join  Napoleon,  by  the  Polish 
General  DombrowskL  The  garrison  was  supported 
by  a  Russian  corps  under  General  Ertell.  It  was  an 
instance  of  Napoleon^s  extreme  unwillingness  to  cre- 
dit anything  that  contradicted  his  wishes,  that  he  per- 
dsted  in  belieying,  or  deldring  to  have  it  bdieved,  that 
the  Russians  on  this  point,  which  commanded  still 
an  access  from  Russia  to  Poland,  were  inferior  to  the 
Poles,  whom  he  had  opposed  to  them ;  and  while 
Dombro wski  was  acting  agabst  Ertell,  he  overwhelm- 
ed the  embarrassed  general  with  repeated  orders  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  enemy,  before  whom  he  could 
scarce  maintain  his  ground. 

The  armies  were  thus  occupied,  when  Admiral 
Tchitchagofi;  with  fifty  thousand  Russdans,  whom 
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the  peace  with  the  Turks  permitted  to  leave  Molda- 
via, advanced  upon  Volhynia,  with  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  with  Tormasoff  and  Ertell;  and,  final- 
ly, of  acting  in  combination  with  Wittgenstein,  for 
intercepting  Buonaparte^s  retreat. 

On  the  1  ith  September,  this  important  junction  be- 
twixt the  armies  of  Tormasoff  and  Tchitchagoff  was 
^ected ;  and  the  Russian  army,  increased  to  60,000 
men,  became  superior  to  all  the  force,  whether  of 
French,  Austrians,  or  Poles,  which  could  be  opposed 
to  them.  They  crossed  the  Styr,  and  moved  forward 
on  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  while  Schwartzenberg,  not 
widiout  loss,  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Bug.  His 
pursuers  might  have  pressed  on  him  still  closer,  but 
for  the  arrival  of  Prince  Czemicheff,  the  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Emperor,  who,  escorted  by  a  body  of  chos^a 
Cossacks,  had  executed  a  perilous  march,  in  order  to 
bring  firesh  orders  to  Tormasoff  and  Tchitchagoff. 
The  former  was  directed  to  repair  to  the  grand  ar- 
my, to  occupy  the  situation  formerly  held  by  Prince 
Bagration,  while  the  command  of  the  united  Volhy- 
nian  army  was  devolved  upon  Admiral  Tchitcha* 
goff,  who,  to  judge  by  subsequent  events,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been,  on  great  emergencies,  very  well 
fitted  for  so  important  a  trust. 

Prince  Czemicheff  then  set  out  with  his  band  of 
Scythians,  to  carry  to  the  army  of  Wittgenstein  ti- 
dings of  the  purposes  and  movements  of  that  of 
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MokteviA.  The  direct  oourse  between  the  Russkn 
armies  was  held  by  the  Fmco-AustriaB  army.  To 
escq^  this  obstacle,  Coenucheff  took  his  course 
westwards,  aad,  peuetxatii^  deep  into  Poland,  made 
so  long  a  circuit,  as  oompletdly  to  turn  die  whole 
army  of  Sdiwartsenbrarg,  Mirdnng  with  extraosdi- 
nary  dispatdi  through  the  wildeit  end  most  aeciret 
paths,  he  traversed  the  interior  of  PdAnd,  avoiding 
at  once  the  unfriendly  popuUtion  and  the  nulnefous 
detachments  of  the  aiany,  and  sustaining  his  cavaby, 
horses  and  men,  in  a  way  in  which  none  but  Cossacks, 
and  Cossack  horses,  could  have  supported  ezislenoe. 
We  have  good  evidence,  that  this  flying  party,  oh 
one  occasion,  travdled  neariy  one  hundred  English 
piiles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  extraordinary  expedition  was  marked  by  a 
peculiar  and  pleasing  circumstance.  The  reader  must 
recollect  the  capture  of  the  German  General  Win- 
zengerode  before  the  Kremlin,  and  the  ungene* 
rous  manner  in  which  Buonaparte  expressed  hknself 
to  that  oificer*  Winzengerode,  with  another  Russian 
general,  were  dispatded,  under  a  suitable  guard, 
from  Moscow  to  Wilna,  in  order  to  their  being  sent 
from  thence  to  Paris,  where  the  presence  ^f  two  cap- 
tives of  such  distinction  might  somewhat  gild  the 
gloomy  news  which  the  JSmperor  was  imder  the  ne- 
cessity of  transmitting  from  Russia.  WhenWinzen^ 
gerode  was  prosecuting  his  melancholy  and  involun^ 
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tarjr  jouniej,  far  advaiieed  into  Poland,  and  out  tf 
all  hope  either  of  rdlirf  or  escape,  he  saw  by  the  side 
of  a  wood  a  figure^  which  repeated  so  suddenly  as 
hardly  gave  evai  his  experienced  eye  time  to  reoog^ 
nise  a  Cossack^  eap  and  lance.  A  ray  of  hope  was 
avakened,  which  was  changed  into  certainty,  as  H 
band  of  Cossacks,  bursting  ftom  the  wood,  overcame 
the  guard,  and  delivered  the  prisoners.  Csemicheff  i 
proceeded  successfully  on  his  expedition,  embellish- 
ed by  this  agieeaUe  incident,  and,  moving  eastward 
widi  the  same  speed,  sagacity,  and  successful  en« 
terprise,  jdned  Wit^enstein^s  army,  then  lying  be- 
tween Witepsk  and  Tchaknild,  with  communica- 
tions from  the  Moldavian  army,  and  directions  how 
« Wittgtnitein  was  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  in- 
tended  plan  of  cutting  oiF  Napoleon^s  return  to  Po- 
land. 

In  virtue  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received, 
Tddtdiagoff  advanced  upon  Schwartzenberg,  from 
whom  Ni^leon  might  have  first  expected  the  service 
of  a  covering  army,  so  soon  as  his  l»oken  and  dimi- 
nished troops  shoidd  approach  Poland.  But  when 
Tchitdhagoff  appeared  in  force,  this  Franco- Aus-  ~ 
tfian,  or  rather  Austro-Saxon  army,  was,  afbr  some 
skirmislmig,  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Bug. 
The  Admiral  left  General  Sacken,  a  brave  and  active 
officer,  to  observe  Schwartzenberg  and  Hegnier,  and 
keep  them  at  least  in  check,  whilst  he  himself  retro- 
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graded  towards  the  Berenna,  where  he  expected  to 
be  able  to  intercept  Buonaparte. 

Tchitchagoff  succeeded,  on  the  1 4th  Noyember,  in 
occupying  Minsk ;  a  most  essential  conquest  at  the 
moment,  for  it  contained  a  very  large  prbportioii  of 
those  stores  which  had  been  destined  to  relieye  the 
Grand  Army,  or  rather  its  remains,  so  soon  as  they 
should  approach  Poland.  This  success  was  followed 
by  another  equally  important  Count  Lambert,  one 
of  Tchitchagofirs  generals,  marched  against  Borisoff, 
situated  on  the  Beresina,  at  the  very  point  where  it 
was  probable  that  Napoleon  would  be  desirous  to  ^ 
feet  a  passage.  The  valiant  Polish  General  Dom- 
browski  hastened  to  defend  a  place,  in  the  loss  of 
which  the  Emperor^s  safety  must  stand  particularly, 
compromised.  The  battle  began  about  day-break  on 
the  21st  November,  and,  after  severe  iSghting,  Lam- 
bert obtained  possession  of  Borizoff,  after  a  victory, 
in  which  Dombrowski  lost  eight  cannon  and  8500 
prisoners.  The  Admiral  Tchitchagoff  removed  his 
headrquarters  thither,  as  directed  by  the  combined 
plan  for  farther  operations. 

While  Tchitchagoff  marched  eastward  to  his  ^aee 
of  destination  on  the  Beredna,  Sacken,  whom  he  had 
left  in  Volhynia,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
service  destined  for  the  Admiral,  made  every  exer- 
tion to  draw  the  whole  attention  of  Schwartzenbeig 
and  Regnier  upon  himself.    In  this  daring  and  ge- 
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nerous  scheme  he  completely  succeeded.  As  the 
forces  of  tlte  Austrian  and  the  French  genenls 
were  separated  from  each  other,  Sac^en  marched 
against  Regnier,  and  not  only  surprised,  but  near- 
ly  made  him  prisoner.  Nothing  could  have  saved 
R^nier  from  destruction,  except  the  alertness  with 
which  Schwartzenberg  came  to  his  assistance.  The 
Austrian,  with  strong  reinforcements,  arrived  near^ 
ly  in  the  moment  when  his  presence  must  have 
annihilated  Sacken,  who,  not  aware  of  the  Aus- 
trians  being  so  near,  had,  on  the  15th  Novem- 
ber, engaged  in  a  serious  action  with  Regnier  near 
Wolkowitz.  The  Russian  suffered  considerable  loss, 
and  effected  a  retreat  with  difficulty.  He  concen- 
trated his  army,  however,  and  continued  his  retreat 
from  point  to  point  upon  the  position  of  Brzest,  from 
which  he  had  commenced  his  advance.  In  this  man- 
ner, Sacken  withdrew  the  attention'  of  Schwartzen- 
berg and  the  Austro-Saxon  army  to  the  banks  of  the' 
Bug,  at  a  moment  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
rivetted  on  the  decisive  scenes  which  were  about  to 
take  place  on  those  of  the  Beresina. 

The  French  writers  complain  of  the  Austrian  ge- 
neral on  this  occasion.  They  cannot  deny  that 
Schwartzenberg  was  active  and  victorious ;  but  they 
eomplain  that  his  activity  exerted  itself  in  a  quarter 
which  could  not  greatly  affect  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign.    Some  tacticians  account  for  this,  by  suppo* 
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sing  that  his  secret  instructions,  given  when  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  could  not  foresee  that  the  personal 
safety  of  his  son-in-law  would  be  implicated,  prohibit- 
ed Schwartzenb^  to  extend  his  military  operations 
beyond  Volhynia  and  Lithuania. 

From  these  details,  it  appears  that  Fortune  was 
bending  her  blackest  and  most  ominous  frowns  on  the 
favourite  of  so  many  years.  Napoleon  was  quarter- 
ed, with  the  wretched  relics  c^his  grand  army,  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  burnt  town  of  Smolensk,  in  which  he 
could  not  remain,  althoi%h  bis  means  of  escape  ap- 
peared almost  utterly  desperate.  The  grand  army 
of  the  Russians  waited  on  his  flank  to  assault  his  co- 
lumns the  instant  they  were  in  motion ;  and  should 
he  escape  a  pursuing  enemy,  all  the  Polish  towns  in 
the  front,  where  supplies  had  been  provided  for  his 
relief,  had  been  taken,  and  the  two  large  armies  of 
TchitchagdFand  Wittgenstein  lay  in  position  oa  the 
Beresina  to  btercepi  Urn.  Hemmed  in  betwixt 
pursuers,  and  those  who,  in  sportsman^s  phrase,  were 
stationed  to  head  him  back,  destitute  of  cavdry  to 
oppose  the  nations  of  Cossacks  which  infested  every 
motion,  imd  havmg  but  little  artillery  to  oppose  to 
that  of  the  Busnans,  all  probability  of  escape  seem<» 
ad  removed  to  an  immeasuraUe  cUatance. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Napoleon  divides  his  Army  into  four  Corps,  which  kave  Smo^ 
lensk  on  their  retreat  towards  Poland. — Cautious  proceed^ 
ings  of  Koutousqffl — The  Viciroy*s  division  is  attacked  hy 
MUoradoviteh,  and  effects  a  junction  with  Napoleon  ai 
Krasnoi,  after  severe  hss.'^Koviousqff' aUachs  the  French 
at  Krasnoi,  but  only  by  a  distant  cannonade. — The  division 
under  Davoust  is  reunited  to  Napoleon,  but  in  a  miserable 
etate.'^Napoleon  marches  to  Liady,  and  Mortier  and'  Da* 
veust  are  attacked,  and  suffer  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  artillery, — Details  of  the  retreat  qf  Ney^'^ 
He  crosses  the  Losmina,  with  great  loss  of  men  and  baggage, 
and  joins  Napoleon  at  Orcza,  with  his  division  reduced  to 
1500  men^-^The  whole  Orand  Army'  is  now  reduced  to 
12,000  effective  men,  besides  30,000  stragglers.^^I>readful 
distress  and  difficulties  of  Buonaparte  and  his  Army. — Sin'^ 
gutar  scene  betwixt  NapoUofn,  and  Duroc  and  DarU. — Na^ 
peleon  moves  towards  Boriasoff,  and  fails  in  with  the  corps 
of  Victor  and  OudinoU — Koutousqff  halts  at  Kopyn,  with* 
out  attacking  Buonaparte. — Napoleon  crosses  the  Beresina 
at  8tudziankd.^~Partouneauw's  division  cut  off  by  Wittgenm 
stein^-^SevereJii^ng  on  both  sides  of  the  river.^DreadJ\d 
losses  of  (he  French  in  crossing  it4 — According  to  the  BuS" 
sian  official  account,  36,000  bodies  were  found  in  the  Be^ 
resina  after  the  thaw. 

Cooped  up,  as  we  have  said^  in  the  ruins  of  Sm<>- 
lensk,  and  the  slender  provision  of  food  and  supplies 
which  that  place  offered  to  his  army  almost  entirely 
exhausted.  Napoleon  had  now  seriously  to  consider 
in  what  direction  he  should  make  an  effort  to  escape. 
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As  he  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  Witepsk,  by  which  town 
he  had  advanced,  and  understood  that  Wittgenstein 
was  in  pqssession  of  the  line  of  the  Dwina,  he  na- 
turally determined  to  take  the  road  to  Wilna,  by 
Krasnoi,  Borizoff,  and  Minsk.  The  two  latter  towns 
were  stored  with  the  provisions  which  he  so  much 
wanted ;  and,  ignorant  as  yet  of  what  had  happened 
on  the  south  of  Lithuania,  he  might  expect  to  find 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina  in  possession  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Saxon  army  under  Schwartzenberg. 

For  this  effort  he  proceeded,  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  to  reorganize  his  army.  It  was 
reduced  to  about  40,000  men,  with  a  dispropottioned 
train  of  baggage  and  of  artillery,  although  much  of 
the  former,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  had 
already  been  left  behind.  This  force  the  Emperor 
divided  into  four  corps,  which  were  to  leave  Smo- 
lensk, placing  a  day's  interval  betwixt  the  march  of 
each.  He  himself  led  the  van,  with  6000  of  his 
Guard,  and  about  as  many  soldiers,  the  relics  of  dif^ 
ferent  corps,  amalgamated  into  battalions  as  well 
as  circumistances  would  permit.  The  Emperor^s  di- 
vision left  Smolensk  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  and 
morning  of  the  14th  November. 

The  division  of  the'viceroy  Eugene,  consisting  of 
about  the  same  number  as  that  of  Napoleon,  but  in- 
ferior in  quality,  as  comprehending  none  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  could  not  be  collected  till  late  on  the 
16th  November,  when  the  wearied  wretches  were 
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once  more  put  inio  march,  by  premises  of  a  safe  arri- 
val in  that  Lithuania,  which  so  few  of  them  were  ever 
to  see  again. 

On  the  16th,  Davoust,  after  some  high  words  with 
Ney,  who  would  have  hurried  his  departure,  set  out 
with  anoth^  fourth  part  of  the  Grand  Army,  ap- 
proaching to,  or  exceeding,  10,000  men  in  number. 

Ney  remained  till  the  17th  of  November.  As  he 
had  once  more  the  perilous  task  of  covering  the 
retreat,  which  duty  he  had  performed  so  admirably 
betwixt  Wiazma  and  Smolensk,  his  division  was 
fortified  with  about  4000  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  to 
whom,  as  better  fed  than  the  other  troops,  besides 
their  high  character  as  veterans,  more  could  be  trust- 
ed, even  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances.  Ere 
the  French  left  the  town,  they  obeyed  the  strict  com- 
mands of  the  Emperor,  in  blowing  up  the  towers  with 
which  Smolensk  was  surrounded,  that  it  might  not 
again,  as  Napoleon  expressed  himself,  form  an  ob- 
stacle to  a  French  army.  Such  was  the  language  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  as  if  affecting  to  provide  for 
re-entering  into  Russia,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the 
only  question  whether  he  himself,  or  any  individual  of 
his  army,  should  ever  be  able  to  lea^e  the  fatal  coun*» 
try.— -We  must  next  attend  to  the  motions  of  the 
Russians. 

The  general  voice  of  the  Russian  army  had  de- 
manded Prince  Golitcheff  Koutousoff,  as  a  chief 
"who  woiuld  put  an  end  to  Barclay  de  ToUy's  system 
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of  retreat,  and  oppose  the  invaders  in  a  pitched 
battle.  He  had  done  so  at  Borodino,  but  it  was  his 
last  effort  of  the  kind.  His  character  was  naturally 
the  reverse  <£  enterprising.  Age  had  increased  his 
disposition  to  extreme  prudence,  and  the  success 
which  attended  his  procrastinating  and  cautious 
measures,  while  stationed  at  Taroutino,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow,  had  rivetted  him  to  his  own 
system,  of  risking  as  little  as  possible.  It  was  in 
vain  pointed  out  to  him,  that  the  Russian  troops 
were  in  high  condition,  and  that  against  an  enemy  so 
utterly  broken  and  dispirited  as  the  French  then  were, 
everything  might  be  trusted  to  these  brave  soldiers, 
who  had  not  shrunk  from  an  equal  conflict  with  the 
same  troops  when  in  their  vigour;  and  who,  if 
then  worsted,  had  left  the  enemy  very  litde  to  boast 
of,  having  insulted  his  camp,  and  occupied  the  field  of 
battle,  even  on  the  very  night  of  his  victory.  Could 
Suwarrow  have  been  recalled  from  the  dead,  or  even 
the  noble  Bagration,  (the  god  of  the  army,  as  his 
name  signifies  in  Russian) ;  or  had  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
Bennigsen,  or  Miloradovitch,  been  pennitted  to  act 
when  the  moment  of  action  approached,  it  seems 
probable  that  Napoleon  would  have  revisited  the 
Kremlin,  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  prisoner. 
But  Eoutousoff,  trusting  to  the  climate  of  Russia, 
was  contented  to  let  the  French  army  decay  under 
its  influence*  He  had  determined  not  to  encoun- 
ter the  slightest  risk,  but  to  glean  up  the  wreck  of 
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the  elements,  rather  than  anticipate  their  work  by 
the  sword.  His  general  plan  was  to  maintain  bim*^ 
self  on  the  flank  of  Napoleon's  army,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  attack  them  by  his  vanguard,  but 
by  no  means  to  enter  into  a  general  action.  He 
surrounded  their  corps  i^th  Cossacks,  who  brought 
with  them  light  field-guns  mounted  on  sledges, 
which  did  infinite  damage  on  points  where  the 
heUTy  French  guns  could  not  be  easily  pointed,  so 
as  to  reply  to  them.  This  system  may  be  traced  in 
the  preceding  pages,  and  still  more  in  those  whidi 
are  about  to  follow.  It  has  been  applauded  by  maiqr 
competent  judges,  as  gaining  everything  without 
putting  anything  in  hazard ;  but  it  is  ridiculed  by 
others,  and  especially  by  the  French,  who  acknow- 
ledge  themselves  obliged  to  the  tardiness  of  Eoutous^ 
off,  and  the  blunders  of  the  Admiral  Tchitchagoff, 
for  the  escape  of  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Grand  Ar- 
my which  was  preserved,  and  especially  for  the  per- 
s<mal  safety  of  the  Emperor  himself.  With  these  ex-* 
pUnations  we  resume  our  melandioly  and  momenta 
ous  story. 

Without  any  purpose  of  departing  from  his  maxims 
of  cautibn,  Koutousoff  commenced  the  attack  on  the 
retreating  army  by  a  movement  which  appeared  to 
indicate  a  more  vigorous  plan  of  procedure.  He  put 
his  army  in  motion  towards  Krasnoi,  upon  a  parallel 
line  with  that  of  Buonaparte,  movbg  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  French,  so  as  to  place  Napoleon^s  line  of  ad- 
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.  Tanoe  at  his  mercy,  whenever  he  should  think  proper 
to  assail  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  detached  several 
large  bodies  to  operate  on  the  march  of  the  enemy^s 
column. 

Miloradovitch,  with  a  large  vanguard,  pushed 
forward  upon  the  high  road  leading  from  Smolensk 
to  Krasnol  Buonaparte  had  already  reached  the 
latter  point,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  but  Eugene, 
who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  column,  was  effec- 
tually cut  off.  They  were  summoned  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  but  the  Viceroy  manfully  rejected  the 
proposal  Immediately,  each  surrounding  hill  poured 
forth,  like  a  volcano,  a  torrent  of  fire  upon  them. 
The  French  and  Italians  maintained  their  ground 
with  unavailing  bravery.  Numbers  were  killed,  others 
made  prisoners,  and  the  division  almost  entirely  de» 
stroyed. 

Still  the  Viceroy  made  his  defence  good,  till  night, 
the  friend  of  the  overmatched,  approached  to  protect 
him ;  when,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  diminish* 
ed  to  one  half,  he  quitted  the  high  road,  leaving  his 
fires  burning  to  mislead  the  enemy,  and,  gaining  the 
open  fields,  accomplished,  with  great  loss  and  ineffa- 
ble fatigue,  his  junction  with  Napoleon  at  Erasnoi, 
which  he  reached  by  a  circuitous  route.  The  chal- 
lenge  of  a  sentinel  during  this  delicate  manoeuvre 
might  have  been  utter  destruction — and  in  fact  they 
did  encounter  such  a  challenge.  They  were  saved 
from  the  consequraces  by  a  ready«witted  Pole,  who. 
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answering  the  sentinel  in  Rossian,  imposed  silence 
on  him,  pretending  that  they  were  the  corps  of  Owa< 
roff,  employed  upon  a  secret  expedition. 

At  length,  upon  the  next  morning,  (17th  Novem- 
ber,) Eugene  reached  the  head-quarters  of  his  father* 
in-law,  who  had  been  very  anxious  on  his  account. 
When. the  diminished  division  of  Eugene  was  uni- 
ted to  that  of  the  Emperor,  they  did  not  exceed 
15,000  men  in  total  amount.  Yet  on  being  join- 
ed by  Eugene,  the  active  genius  of  Napoleon,  in 
these  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  display- 
ed its  ascendency.  He  had  caused  General  Roguet, 
with.a  detachn^ent  of  the  Young  Guard,  in  the  night 
between  the  15th  and  16th,  to  beat  up  the  quarters 
of  a  Russian  detachment,  which  approached  his  own 
too  closely ;  and  having  thus  taught  the  hunters  to 
respect  the  lair  of  the  lion,  he  embraced  the  audaci- 
ous resolutbn  of  remaining  at  Krasnoi  in  defiance  of 
the  Russian  army,  till  the  detachments  of  Davoust 
and  Ney  should  again  join  him.  Whatever  had  been 
his  reasons  for  separating  from  these  divisions,  he 
now  saw  the  necessity  of  once  more  uniting  his  forces. 

Even  the  cold  and  cautious  spirit  of  Koutousoff 
could  not  miss  the  opportanity  occasioned  by  this 
halt  of  15,000  men,  in  the  face  of  perhaps  three 
times  their  number.  But  neither  the  persuasions  of 
his  own  officers,  nor  the  reproaches  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  the  English  commissioner,  could  prevail  on 
the  old  general  to  attack  with  the  vivacity  which  the 
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occasion  demanded*  He  would  only  consent  to  wage 
a  distant  engagement  with  artillery.  At  day-break 
on  the  ITth,  JEugene,  whose  forces  the  preceding 
battle  had  altogether  disabled,  was  directed  to  take 
the  advance  towards  Liady,  the  next  miserable  stage 
(j£  the  French  army,  while  Buonaparte  drew  his 
sword,, and  saying  he  had  already  played  the  Em- 
peror, and  must  now  once  more  be  the  general,  led  in 
person  his  6000  guards,  attended  by  Mortier  at  the 
head  of  6000  soldiers  more,  to  meet  as  great  odds  as  it 
should  please  Koutousoff  to  dispatch  against  him.* 
In  the  sort  of  battle  which  followed,  the  Russians 
acted  with  great  caution.  The  name  of  Napoleon  al- 
most alone  protected  his  army.  The  French  suffered, 
indeed,  firom  the  fire  of  100  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
from  charges  of  cavalry,  which  they  had  no  means 
of  answering  or  repelling ;  but,  though  gaps  were 
made  in  thdr  line,  and  some  of  their  squares  were 
forced  by  the  cavalry,  yet  neither  success  nor  repulse 
ccmld  induce  Koutousoff  to  hazard  a  serious  at- 


*  Colonel  Boutourlin  piaiaes  the  address  of  Koutousoff,  who,  he 
says,  managed  with  such  skill  as  always  to  present  a  superior  force 
to  that  which  the  French  had  upon  the  field  of  hattle,  although  his 
army  was  on  the  whole  inferior  to  that  of  Napoleon*  Without  ad^ 
mitting  the  exactness  of  the  last  statement,  which  there  is  consider- 
able cause  to  dispute,  little  merit  can  be  assumed  for  the  Russian 
general's  dexterity  in  obtaining  a  namerical  superiority  at  Wiazma, 
Srasnoi,  and  elsewhere,  when  it  is  considered  that  Napoleon  him- 
self had  divided  his  army  into  four  columns,  and  placed  one  day*8- 
march  betwixt  each.  The  Russians  had,  therefore,  only  one  oohuxin 
^  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  to  deal  with  at  once. 
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tack  upon  Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of  altogether 
destroymg  the  invader  and  his  army.  Even  Bou- 
tourlin,  a  friendly  critic,  where  the  reputation  of  the 
old  Russian  general  is  concerned,  r^ets  he  had  not 
taken  the  bold  course  of  jdacing  his  army  across  the 
direct  line  of  Buonaparte^s  retreat,  when  the  French, 
overcome  at  once  by  physical  suffering  and  moral 
depression,  must,  even  supposing  them  equal  in 
numbers,  have  been  extremely  inferior  to  their  op- 
,  ponents.  Upon  the  whole,  Koutousoff  seems  to 
have  acted  towards  Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Army, 
as  the  Greenland  fishers  do  to  the  whale,  whom  they 
are  careful  not  to  approach  in  his  dying  agonies, 
when  pain,  fury,  and  a  sense  of  revenge,  render  the 
last  struggles  of  the  leviathan  peculiarly  danger- 
ous. 

The  battle,  or  cannonade  of  Krasnoi,  was  conclu- 
ded by  the  appearance  of  Davoust  and  his  column, 
surrounded  and  followed  by  a  large  body  of  Cos^ 
^acks,  from  whom  he  endeavoured  to  extricate  him- 
self by  a  precipitate  march.  When  they  came  in 
sight  of  Krasnoi,  most  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
been  horribly  harassed  since  they  left  Smoladsk) 
broke  their  ranks,  and  hurried  across  the  fields  to 
escape  the  Russians,  and  gain  the  cover  of  the  town, 
in  the  streets  of  which  their  officers  rallied  them  with 
difficulty;  In  this  miserable  condition  was  the  third 
corps  of  the  army,  according  to  its  latest  division, 
when  it  was  reunited  to  the  main  body.     Upon  in- 
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quiring  after  Ney  and  the  rear-guard,  Napoleon  had 
the  mortification  to  learn  that  Ney  was  probably  still 
at  Smolensk,  or,  if  upon  the  road,  that  he  must  be 
surrounded  with  difficulties  out  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  extricate  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  learned  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  acting  with  more  vigour,  and  that  Prince 
Galitzin  was  about  to  occupy  Erasnoi ;  and  further, 
that  if  he  did  not  advance  with  all  dispatch  on  Liady, 
he  might  probably  find  it  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
Gladly  as  Napoleon  would  have  kept  the  field,  in 
order  to  protect  the  approach  of  Ney,  he  now  saw 
that  such  perseverance  must  necessarily  expose  him- 
self and  the  remnant  of  his  army  to  the  greatest  peril, 
without,  in  all  human  probability,  being  of  use  to  his 
Mareschal.  Under  this  conviction,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Old  Guard,  to  march  on  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  secure  Liady,  and  with  it  the  passage  of  the 
Dnieper,  fr<Hn  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been 
excluded.  Davoust  and  Mortier  were  left  to  defend 
Krasnoi,  if  practicable,  till  night-fall,  and  then  to  fol- 
low under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  retreat  of  Na- 
poteon  seemed  to  remove  the  charm,  which  had  chill- 
ed the  Russians  and  warmed  the  French.  A  very 
fierce  assaAilt  was  made  on  the  second  and  third  di- 
Ij^  visions,  and  Mortier  and  Ney,  having  both  sufPered 
greatly,  made  their  escape  to  Liady  with  much  dif^ 
ficulty.  The  French  left  on  this  fatal  field  forty-five 
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pieces  of  cannon,  upwards  of  six  thousand  prisoners, 
with  a  great  number  of  slain,  and  as  many  wounded, 
who  were  necessarily  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Russians. 
To  complete  their  losses,  Ney^s  division  of  the  army 
was,  by  the  direction  of  the  other  columns  upon  Lia< 
dy,  left  with  the  whole  Russian  army  betwixt  himself 
and  Napoleon*  The  retreat  of  that  celebrated  soldier 
must  next  be  narrated. 

On  the  1 7th  of  November,  Ney,  last  of  the  inva- 
ding army,  left  Smolensk  at  the  head  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  fighting  men,  leaving  behind  5000 
sick  and  wounded,  and  dragging  along  with  them  the 
remaining  stragglers  whom  the  cannon  of  PlatofT, 
who  entered  the  town  immediately  on  Ney^s  depar- 
ture, had  compelled  to  resume  their  march.  They 
advanced  without  much  interruption  tiU  they  reach- 
ed the  field  of  battle  of  Krasnoi,  where  they  saw 
all  the  relics  of  a  bloody  action,  and  heaps  of  dead, 
firom  whose  dress  and  appearance  they  could  recog- 
nise  the  different  corps  in  which  they  had  served  in 
Napoleon^s  army,  though  there  was  no  one  to  tell  the 
fate  of  the  survivors.  They  had  not  proceeded  much 
&rther  beyond  this  fatal  spot,  when  they  approached 
the  banks  of  the  Losmina,  where  all  had  been  pre- 
pared at  leisure  for  their  reception.  Miloradovitch 
lay  here  at  the  head  of  a  great  force ;  and  a  thick 
mist,  which  covered  the  ground,  occasioned  Ney^s 
column  to  advance  under  the  Russian  batteries  be- 
fore being  aware  of  the  danger. 
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A  mngle  Russian  officer  appeared,  and  inTited 
Ney  to  capitulate.  *^  A  Mareschal  of  France  neyer 
surrenders,^  answered  that  intrepid  general.    The 
officer  retired,  and  the  Russian  batteries  opened  a 
fire  of  grape-shot,  at  the  distance  of  only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  while  at  the  concussion  the  mist 
arose,  and  showed  the  devoted  column  of  French, 
with  a  ravine  in  front  manned  by  their  enemies,  sub- 
jected on  every  side  to  a  fire  of  artillery,  while  the 
hills  were  black  with  the  Russian  troops  placed  to 
support  their  guns.  Far  irom  losbg  heart  in  so  pe* 
rilous  a  situation,  the  French  Guards,  with  rare  in- 
trepidity, forced  their  way  through  the  ravine  of  the 
Losmina,  and  rushed  with  the  utmost  fury  on  the 
Russian  batteries.   They  were,  however,  charged  in 
their  turn  with  the  bayonet,  and  such  as  had  crossed 
the  stream  suffered  dreadfully.  In  spite  of  this  failure, 
Ney  persevered  in  the  attempt  to  cut  his  passage  by 
main  force  through  this  superior  body  of  Russians, 
who  lay  opposed  to  him  in  firont.  Again  the  Firendi 
advanced  upon  the  cannon,  losing  whole  ranks,* 
which  were  supplied  by  thebr  comrades  as  fast  as 
they  fell.    The  assault  was  once  more  unsucoessfhl, 
and  Ney,  seeing  that  the  general  fate  of  his  colunm 
#as  no  longer  doubtful,  endeavoured  at  least  to  save 
a  part  from  the  wreck.    Having  selected  aboat  four 
thousand  of  the  best  men,  he  separated  himself  ficom 
the  rest,  and  set  forth  under  shelter  of  the  night, 
moving  to  the  rear,  as  if  about  to  return  to  Smo* 

IS 
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leii8k.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only  road  open  to  him, 
but  he  did  not  pursue  it  long ;  for  as  soon  as  he 
reached  a  rivulet,  which  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing <Hie  of  the  feeders  of  the  Dnieper,  he  adopted  it 
for  his  guide  to  the. banks  of  that  river,  which  he 
reached  in  safety  near  the  village  of  Syrokovenia. 
Here  he  found  a  single  place  in  the  river  frozen 
over,  though  the  ice  was  so  thin  that  it  bent  beneath 
the  steps  of  the  soldiers. 

Three  hours  were  permitted,  to  allow  stragglers 
fimn  the  column  during  the  night-march  to  rally  at 
this  place,  should  their  good  fortune  enable  them  to 
find  it.  These  three  hours  Ney  spent  in  profoimd 
sleep,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  wrapped 
up  in  his  cloak.  When  the  stipulated  time  had 
elapsed,  the  passage  to  the  other  ride  began  and  con- 
tinued, although  the  motion  of  the  ice,  and  the  awfiil 
sound  of  its  splitting  into  large  cracks,  prevented 
more  than  one  from  crossing  at  once.  The  waggons, 
some  loaded  with  sick  and  wounded,  last  attempted 
to  pass ;  but  the  ice  broke  with  them,  and  the  heavy 
plunge  and  stifled  moaning,  apprised  their  compa- 
ni<»i8  of  their  fate.  The  Cossadcs,  as  usual,  speedily 
appeared  in  the  rear,  gleaned  up  some  hundreds  of 
prisoners,  and  took  possession  of  the  artillery  and 

Ney  had  thus  put  the  Dnieper  betwixt  him  and 
the  regulars  of  the  Russian  army,  by  a  retreat  which 
has  few  parallels  in  military  history.     But  he  had 
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not  escaped,  the  Cossacks,  vho  were  spread  abroad 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  soon  assembled 
around  the  remains  of  his  column,  with.their  light . 
artillery  and  long  lances.  By  these  enemies  they  were 
several  times  placed  in  the  utmost  jeopardy ;  neyer- 
theless,  at  the  head  of  a  reduced  band  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  the  Mareschal  fought  his  way  to  Orcza^ 
to  which  town  Napoleon  had  removed  from  Liady, 
having  crossed  the  Dnieper.  Ney  arrived  on  the  ^Oth 
November,  and  found  Eugene,  Mortier,  andI)avoust. 
The  Emperor  was  two  leagues  in  advance  when  they . 
met.  Napoleon  hailed  Ney  with  the  undisputed  title> 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  declared  he  would 
have,  given  all  his  treasures  to  be  assured  of  his  ex- 
istence. His  comrades  hastened  to  welcome  and  to 
relieve  him,  and  being  now  in  Poland,  provisions 
and  accommodation  had  become  more  plenty  amoog 
them. 

All  Napolcon'*s  Grand  Army  was  now  united.  But 
the  whole,  which  had  at  Smolensk  amounted  to  forty 
thousand,  consisted  now  of  scarcely  twelve  thousand 
men  who  retained  the  name  and  discipline  of  soldiers, 
so  much  had  want  and  the  sword  thinned  the  ranks  o£ 
these  invincible  legions.  There  were  besides,  perhaps, 
thirty  thousand  stragglers  of  every  description,  but 
these  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  strength  of  tjhe 
army ;  and  only  served  jto  enciunber  its  numbers,  as 
they  were  under  no  discipline,  but  plundered  the 
country  without  mercy. 
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At  this  dreadful  crids,  too,  Napoleon  had  the 
mortificatioii  to  leam  the  fall  of  Minsk,  and  the  re* 
treat  of  Schwartsenberg  to  cover  Warsaw,  which,  of 
course,  left  him  no  hopes  of  receiving  succour  from 
the  Austiians.  He  heard  also  that  Victor  and  Ou- 
dmot  had  quarreUed  in  what  manner  Wittgenstein 
should  be  attacked,  and  had  on  that  account  left  him 
unattadced  on  any  point.  That  general  was  therefore 
at  freedom  to  threaten  the  left  of  the  Qrand  Army, 
should  it  remain  long  on  the  Dnieper ;  while  Kou« 
tousoff  might  resume,  at  his  pleasure,  his  old  station 
on  Napoleon^s  left,  and  Tchitchagoff  might  occupy 
the  Bereaina  in  his  front  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  the  Emperor  exclaimed,  <^  Thus  it  befalls^ 
when  we  commit  fimlts  upon  faults."* 

Minsk  being  out  of  the  question,  Napoleon'^s  next 
pointof  direction  was  Borisoff.  Here  there  was,  over 
the  Beresina,  a  bridge  of  three  hundred  fathoms  in 
length,  the  possession  of  which  appeared  essential  to 
his  final  escape  from  Russia.  But  while  Napoleon 
was  considering  what  should  be  his  next  movement, 
after  crossing  the  Beresina  at  Boriaoff,  he  was  once 
more  surprised  with  the  additional  evil  tidbgs,  that 
this  town  also,  with  the  bridge  so  necessary  to  him, 
was  lost;  that  Borizoff  was  taken,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  and  Dombrowski  defeated  under  its 
walls. 

^'  Is  it  then  written,""  he  said,'  looking  upwards, 
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and  sfcriking  the  earth  with  his  cane,  *^  Is  it  written 
that  we  shall  comnut  nothisg  but  errors  !"* 

About  the  same  gloomy  period,  Scgur  rdates  the 
following  anecdote :— -Napoleon  had  stretehed  him* 
self  on  a  couch,  and  apparently  slumbered,  whOe  his 
faithful  servants,  Duroc  and  Daro,  utting  in  fab 
apartment,  talked  over  thdr  critical  ritualioB.  In 
thdr  whispered  conversation,  the  words,  **  prisoner 
of  sute,""  reached  the  sleepless  ear  of  Napoleon. 

'*  How  !^  srid  he,  raising  himself,  ^  do  you  dunk 
they  would  dare  ?"" 

In  answer,  Daru  mentioned  the  phrase,  well  known 
to  the  Emperor,  of  state  poliey,  as  a  dung  iudepefi* 
dait  of  public  law  or  of  morality. 

<^  But  France,'"  said  the  Emperor,  to  whom  state 
poliey  sounded  at  present  less  pleasantly  thiB  when 
it  was  appealed  to  for  deciding  some  great  move^ 
ment  ^  his  own, — '^  what  will  France  say  ?^ 

<<  Who  can  answer  that  question,  Sbe?''  conti- 
nued Duroc ;  but  added,  *'  it  was  hia  wannest  wiA 
that  the  Emperor,  at  least,  could  reach  Fianoe,  were 
it  through  the  air,  if  earth  were  stopped  against  his 
passage.'' 

<<  Then  I  am  in  your  way,  I  suppose?^  arid  the 
Emperor. 

The  reply  waa  affirmative. 

^*  And  you,"*  continued  the  Emperor,  with  an  af- 
fectation of  treating  the  matter  lightiy,  ^^  have  no 
wish  to  become  a  prisoner  of  state  ?" 
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'<  To  be  ft  prifoaer  of  war  is  suflScie&t  tm  me,'' 
saidDsni. 

Napdeonwasrileiitfiir  fttime;  thensskedif  the 
reports  of  his  ministera  were  barnt. 

^'  Not  yet,"*  was  the  reply. 

*'  Then  let  them  be  destroyed^'"  he  continued, 
'<  for  it  most  be  confessed  we  are  in  a  most  lamoit- 
aUe  conditbn.'*' 

This  was  the  strongest  sign  he  had  yet  given,  ef 
Ni^KJeon's  deep  feeling  of  die  sitoation  to  which  he 
had  reduced  himself.  In  studying  the  mapi  to  disco- 
ver the  fittest  place  to  pass  the  Beresina,  he  approach- 
ed his  finger  to  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  and  was 
heard  to  murmur,  <<  Ah,  Charles  XII. ;  Pultawa.'' 
But  these  were  only  the  momentary  gacuIaUons  dic- 
tated by  a  sense  of  his  condition ;  all  his  resolutions 
were  calmly  and  firmly  taken,  with  a  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  himself  and  to  his  fi>llower8. 

It  was  finally  determined,  that,  in  despite  of 
Tdtitchagoff  and  his  army,  whidi  occujped  tke  left 
bank,  the  passage  of  Ae  Bererina  should  be  attempt* 
edf  at  a  place  above  BorisofFcalled  Studsianka,  where 
the  stream  was  only  fifty-five  fathoms  across,  and  six 
feel  deep.  There  were  heights,  it  is  true,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  surrounding  a  jiece  of  meadow  ground, 
and  these  the  adventurers  must  look  to  find  strongly 
occu]^ ;  so  that  those  who  adventured  on  the  pas- 
sage must  expect  to  land  in  that  marshy  meadow, 
under  s  heavy  fire  from  that  position.    La8tly>  this 
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perilous  attempt  must,  in  all  probability,  be  made  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  Moldavian  army.  With  Na- 
poleon^s  ten  or  twelve  thousand  fighting  men,  and 
twice  or  three  times  the  number  of  disorderly  strag- 
glers, the  attempt  to  force  such  a  passage  would  have 
been  utter  insanity.  But  the  star  of  Napoleon  had 
not  yet  set 

The  first  dawn  of  reviving  fortune  was  marked  by 
the  success  of  Victor  and  Oudinot.  They  were  ad- 
vancing with  the  hope  of  saving  Borizofl^,  when  they 
received  intelligence  that  Dombrowski  was  routed  by 
Wittgensteb,  and  that  the  fragments  of  the  Polish 
corps  were  close  at  hand,  followed  by  the  victorious 
Russians.  Oudinot  instantly  gathered  the  scattered 
Poles  under  his  protection,  and  moving  on  to  meet 
the  Russian  advanced-guard,  t;hey  drove  them  back 
with  considerable  loss.  Wittgenstein,  in  consequence 
of  this  check,  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon 
Borizofi^,  and  once  more  to  place  the  Beresina  be- 
twixt himself  and  the  French.  But  in  repassing  that 
river,  he  took  care  to  destroy  the  bridge  at  Borisofl^ 
so  that  the  town,  though  secured  by  the  French, 
was  no  longer  useful  to  them  as  a  place  of  passage, 
and  the  Emperor,  when  he  learned  the  news,  was 
stin  compelled  to  abide  by  the  plan  of  crossing,  as  he 
best  could,  at  Studzianka.  The  task  was  rendered 
more  easy,  by  the  prospect  of  his  scattered  and  bro- 
ken army  being  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Victor 
and  Oudinot,  who  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  fiital 
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mer  with  hinttdf,  aad  might  fonn  an  immediato 
junctioii  with  him. 

Meantime,  as  a  preparation  for  the  match,  the 
Emperor  limited  all  the  officers,  even  of  the  highest 
rank,  to  one  caniage ;  and  ordered  one  half  of  the 
waggons  to  be  destroyed,  that  all  the  horses  and 
dranght-oxen  might  be  applied  to  getting  forward  the 
ammnnition  and  artillery.  There  is  reason  to  think 
these  commands  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed.  An* 
other  order,  marking  strongly  the  exigencies  of  the 
time,  respected  such  officers  as  still  retained  their 
horses.  The  cavalry,  under  Latour  Maubourg,  had, 
rinoe  leaving  Smdensk,  been  reduced  from  eighteen 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  To  supply  this  de- 
fidencjy  about  five  hundred  officers,  all  who  remained 
mounted,  were  formed  into  a  body  called  the  Sacred 
Squadron,  to  attend  upon  the  Emperor^s  person. 
Grouchy  and  Sebastiani  had  the  command  of  this 
iwdy,  in  which  officers  formed  the  privates,  and  ge- 
Borals  of  divbton  served  as  captains.  But  it  was  not 
long  ere  fatigue  and  want  of  forage,  no  respecters  of 
rank  or  condition,  dismounted  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sacred  Squadron. 

,  The  army  thus  in  some  small  degree  reorganised, 
and  refreshed  by  the  better  quarters  and  nourish- 
ment which  they  had  received  since  the  battle  of 
Krasnoi,  now  plunged  into  the  immense  pine  forests 
which  conceal  the  course  of  the  Bererina,  to  disguise 
their  adventurous  march  the  more  completely  from 
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iheenemj.  Theyweremoriiq^ttmttdiBoriioffjWliM 
load  ahoats  from  the  forest  at  first  spread  eonfbsioii 
among  their  ranks,  under  die  idei^  of  an  imexpeeted 
attack;  bat  this  fi»r  was  soon  changed  bio  joy,  when 
they  found  themselves  on  the  pdnt  of  ua&ti&g  wMi 
the  army  of  Victor  and  Oodinot,  amoonting  to  My 
thousand  men,  complete  and  provided  whh  evety- 
diing.  Yet  whatever  the  joy  on  the  part  (a£  Ae 
Grand  Army,  it  was  at  least  equalled  by  the  «to^ 
nishment  of  their  comrades,  when  iiiey  teeogidsed 
the  remains  of  the  innumerable  host  which  had  left 
them  in  sudi  splendid  equipment,  and  now  retttmed 
in  the  guise,  and  with  the  gait  and  maimesr,  of  i^ieetfes 
raised  from  s  church-yard.  They  filed  past  their 
happier  comrades  with  squalid  countaiances,  their 
unifimn  replaced  by  women's  pdisses,  or  wfaitt  va^ 
rious  rags  each  could  pick  up ;  their  ftet  bare  and 
bleeding,  or  protected  by  bundles  of  filthy  rags  in^ 
stead  of  shoes.  All  discipline  seemed  gone^  the 
officer  gave  no  command,  the  soldier  obeyed  none^ 
A  simse  of  common  danger  led  them  to  keep  ti^ 
iher  and  to  struggle  forward,  and  mutual  fatigue  made 
them  take  repose  by  the  same  fires ;  but  wbu  etse 
diey  had  learned  of  disdplme  was  practised  rather 
by  instinct  than  by  duty,  and  in  many  cases  was  it 
together  forgotten. 

The  army  of  the  two  Mareschals,  however,  thoc^ 
scarce  recovered  from  theb  astonishment,  jdned  the 
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nuDks  pe  tlw  Grand  Anny,  wad^  m  if  dMfdcr  had 
hem  inftctmuy  Teiy  loon  showed  a  diqwsitioii  to 
get  lid  of  that  military  diaoi]^]iie»  whidi  tbdr  new 
asBociatea  had  flung  aside-^-Leaving  Napoleon  on 
his  advance  to  the  river,  it  is  now  jieeessary  to  notice 
the  motioBB  <tf  the  Buarians. 

The  gh»y  and  the  trophies  of  the  mardi  of  the 
Oiand  Army  had  bean  enough  entirely  to  satisfy  Koa« 
touaoff.  They  were  indeed  sufficiat  to  govgesmdi  a 
limited  amfaitiott  as  that  general  mi£^t  besapposed  to 
possets  at  his  advanced  age,  when  men  are  usually 
more  bent  on  saving  than  on  winning*  From  the  16th 
to  tlie  19th  November,  the  Russians  had  obtamed 
posaession  of  SS8  guns,  had  made  S6,0Q0  prisoners, 
of  whom  three  hundred  were  officers,  beddes  10,000 
men  skin  in  battle,  or  destroyed  by  iatigue.  Satisfied 
with  such  advantages,  thecantiotts  veteran  proceeded 
by  short  journeys  to  Eopyn,  on  the  Dnieper,  without 
cvoBsing  that  river,  or  attempting  to  second  the  de- 
faica  of  the  Beresina  by  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Russian  army  had  sustain* 
ed  g^reat  hMses;  not  less,  it  was  said,  than  80,000 
sick  and  wounded,  were  for  the  present  unable  to 
serve,  although  the  greater  part  of  th^n  afterwards 
recovered.  It  is  no  less  true,  that  the  Russian  sol- 
diers suffisred  greatly  firam  want  of  hospitals,  being  un- 
provided for  a  struggle  on  such  an  extensive  scale  a^ 
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Napokm's  iav^non  gave  me  lo*  Nw  cmi  it  be 
ideoied  that  KoutoosofiTs  nunule  attafttion  to  die 
pnyperptoYidingof  hisaniqr  vkb  all  neoessacieB.was 
highly  laudaUe.  Yet  we  must  Btill  be  of  o|hboii, 
'  that  an  olgect  so  important  as  the  captoxeof  Boona- 
parte  and  the  destraction  of  his  anny,  would  have 
vindicated,  even  if  the  soldier  himself  had  been  ap- 
pealed to,  two  or  three  forced  marches,  with  the  haid- 
ships  att^iding  them.  Such,  however,  was  not  Eou* 
tonsoflTs  opnion ;  he  halted  at  Eopyn,  and  content- 
cd  himself  with  dispatching  his  Cossacks  and  light 
troops  to  annoy.  Napoleon's  rear. 

The  danger  not  bmg  pressing  on  the  part  of  ihe 
Grand  Army  of  Russia,  Napoleon  had  cmly  to  ap- 
.prebend  the  opposition  of  Tchitchagoff,  whose  army, 
about  S6,000men  inall,  was  posted  along  die  Bere^ 
sma  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Buonaparte  whcwver 
it  should  be  attempted.  Unfinrtunatdy,  the  Admiral 
was  one  of  an  ordinary  description  of  people^  who, 
having  once  determined  in  their  own  mind,  that  an 
adversary  entertains  a  particular  design,  proceed  to 
act  upon  durt  belief  as  an  absolute  certainty,  andean 
rarely  be  brought  to  reason  on  the  possibility  of  his 
having  any  other  purpose.  Thus,  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed diat  Niqpoleon's  attempt  to  cross  the  Beiwina 
would  take  place  below  Boxisoff,  Tchitchagoff  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  passage  might  be  as  wdl 
essayed  above  that  town.    Napoleon,  by  various  in- 
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qnifioi  and  repoits  transnitted  Arougli  die  Jewi» 
wbo,  for  money,  served  as  spies  on  bocli  sides,  cod- 
Hived  to  strengthen  Tchitcbagoff  in  tbe  belief  tbai 
be.  was  only  designing  a  feint  upon  Studsianka,  ia 
coder  to  witbdraw  the  attention  of  the  Russians  firons 
the  Upper  Beresina.  Never  was  a  strmtagen  move 
suecessfiil. 

I.  Oa  tbe  very  day  when  Napoleon  prepared  for  tlM 
passage  at  Studsianka,  Tchitebagoff,  instead  of  notl- 
csBg  what  was  going  forward  beneath  Borisoff,  not 
only  marched  up  the  river  widi  all  the  forces  mider 
Usown  immediate  command,  but  issued  orders  to  the 
divistoii  of  Tsdbqdits,  which  amounted  to  wc  thovh 
sand  men,  and  at  present  watdied  die  very  spot  wheiw 
Napdeon  meant  to  erect  his  bridges,  to  leave  that 
positiim,imd  follow  him  in  the  same  direction.  These 
wereithe  very  orders  which  Buonaparte  would  have 
dictated  to  the  Bussian  leader,  if  he  had  had  hia 
choice. 

When  the  Frendi  arrived  at  Studaianka,  thdr  first 
buidness  was  to  prepare  two  bridges,  a  work  which 
was  attended  with  much  danger  and  difficulty.  They 
Idioufed  by  night,  expecting  in  the  morning  to  be 
sahited  with  a  cannonade  from  the  Russian  detach- 
ment under  Tschaplitz,  which  occupied  tbe  heigbte 
already  mentioned,  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
French  generals,  and  particularly  Musat,  consider^ 
ed  the  peril  as  so  inmiinent,  that  they  wished  Buo- 
naparte to  commit  himself  to  tbe  faith  of  some  Poles 
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\fho  knew  the  oountty,  md  leave  tke  army  to  ikAt 
fate ;  but  Napoleon  rejected  the  proposal  as  unwor- 
thy oC  him.  All  night  the  French  laboured  at  the 
l^idges,  which  were  yet  but  little  advanced,  and 
might  have  been  easily  demolished  by  the  ardDery 
fif  the  Russians.  But  what  was  die  joy  and  surprise 
of  the  French  to  see,  with  the  earliest  beams  of  die: 
morning,  that  artillery,  and  those  Rusmns,  in  foil 
march,  retreating  from  their  positbn!  Availii^ 
himself  of  their  disappearance,  Buonaparte  threw 
aorossa  body  of  men  who  swam  their  horses  over  the 
river,  with  each  a  voltigeur  behind  him»  Thus  » 
fi>oting  was  gained  on  the  other  bank  of  thiaperiloiiS' 
slaream.  Great  part  of  Victor^s  army  had  moved 
down  the  river  towards  Studsianka,  while  the  last 
division.lay  still  at  Borizoff,  of  which  town  that  Ma- 
resohal  had  possession.  This  constituted  a  rear<^ 
guard  to  protect  the  army  of  Napoleon  during  the 
critical  moment  of  its  passage,  from  the  interru{rtion» 
which  ndght  be  expected  from  the  corps  of  Wit^en- 
stein. 

During  the  S6th  and  ^7th,  Napoleon  pushed 
troops  across  the  river,  those  of  Oudinot  forming  the 
advance;  and  was  soon  so  secure,  that  Tschaplitz,  dis< 
covering  his  error,  and  moving  back  to  regain  his  im** 
portant  position  at  Studzianka,  found  the  French  too 
strongly  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina,  for 
his  regaining  the  opportunity  which  he  had  lost  Ho 
halted,  therefore,  at  Sukhow,  and  waited  for  rdn« 
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f<H!C0miita  and  orders.  Meanwhile  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina  continued,  slowly  indeed,  for  the  number  of 
stragglers  and  the  quantity  of  baggage  was  immense^ ; 
yet  by  noon  Napoleon  and  his  Guards  had  crossed 
the  river.  Victor,  whose  division  constituted  the  rear, 
^lard  of  the  Grand  Army,  had  relieved  the  Impe* 
rial  Guards  in  their  post  on  the  left  bank ;  and  Par- 
touneaux,  who  formed  the  rear  of  the  whole  army, 
was  moving  from  Borizoff,  where  he  had  been  sta- 
tioned with  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  enemy's  atten. 
tion  upon  the  spot  No  sooner  had  he  left  the  town 
than  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Rus^ans,  be- 
iag  instantly  occupied  by  Flatoff. 

But  the  indefatigable  Wittgenstein  was  in  motion 
on  the  left  bank,  pressing  forward  as  Victor  closed 
uptowards  Napoleon ;  and,  throwii^  himself  betwixt 
Studzianka  and  Borizoff,  on  a  plain  called  Staroi* 
Borizoff,  he  cut  off  Fartouneaux'^s  division  from  the 
re$t  of  the  French  army.  That  general  made  a  gal- 
laut.  resistance,  and  attempted  to  force  his  way  at 
the  sword's  point  through  the  troops  opposed,  to 
him.  At  length  the  Hettman  Flatoff,  and  the  Rus- 
sian partizan  Seslawin,  coming  up,  the  French  ge- 
neral found  himself  entirely  overpowered,  and  after  a 
brave  resistance  laid  down  his  arms.  Threie  generals, 
with  artillery,  and,  according  to  the  Russian  ac- 
counts, about  7O0O  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
R  ussians, — a  prize  the  more  valuable,  as  the  prisoners 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  unbroken  and  unexhausted 
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divittion  of  Victor,  and  oomprehended  eight  hundred 
fine  cavabry  in  good  order. 

To  improve  this  advantage,  the  Rustfans  threw  a 
bridge  of  pontoons  across  the  Beresina  at  Borizoff, 
and  Tchitchagoff  and  Wittgenstein  having  commu* 
nicated,  resolved  upon  a  joint  attack  upon  both  banks 
of  the  river  at  once.  With  this  purpose,  upon  the 
S8th  of  November,  Admiral  Tchitchagoff  moved  to 
Stakhowa,  upon  the  right  bank,  to  rmnforce  Tschap* 
litz,  and  assault  that  part  of  the  French  army  which 
had  crossed  the  Beresina ;  and  Wittgenstein,  with 
Piatoff  marched  towards  Studzianka,  to  destroy  the 
Emperor'^s  rear-guard,  which  no  exertion  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon  or  his  generals  had  yet  been  able  to  get 
across  the  river.  Thus,  the  extraordinary  good  for* 
tune  of  finding  a  place  of  passage,  and  of  being 
enaUed  by  an  uncommon  chance  to  complete  his 
bridges  without  opposition,  was  so  far  from  pladng 
Napoleon  in  safety,  that  his  dangers  seemed  only 
to  multiply  around  him.  But  yet  upon  his  ade  of 
the  river,  now  the  right  bank,  his  own  presence  of 
mind,  and  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers,  gave  him  a  de- 
cided superiority,  and  the  tardiness,  to  say  the  least, 
of  Tchitchagoff's  motions,  insured  his  safety. 

Tschaplitz,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  brave  and 
active  ofiicer,  commenced  the  battle  by  advancing 
from  Stakhowa.  But  he  was  worsted  by  the  French, 
who  were  superior  in  numbers,  and  he  received  no 
succours  from  the  Admiral,  though  repeatedly  de* 
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tnanded.*  In  this  manner  wefe  the  French  enabled 
to  force  their  way  towards  a  village  called  Brelowau, 
through  deep  morasses,  and  over  long  bridges  or  rail- 
ways, formed  of  the  trunks  of  pine-trees,  where  a  bold 
attack  might  have  rendered  their  advance  impossible. 
The  least  exertion  on  the  part  of  Tchitchagoff  might 
have  caused  these  bridges  to  be  burnt ;  and  as  com- 
bustibles were  laid  ready  for  the  purpose,  it  required 
but,  according  to  Segur^s  expression,  a  spark  from 
the  pipe  of  a  Cossack,  to  have  set  them  on  fire.  The 
destruction  of  this  rail-way,  inclosing  the  French  be. 
tween  the  morass  and  the  river,  must  have  rendered 
the  passage  of  the  Beresina  entirely  useless.  But  it 
was  not  so  decreed;  and  the  French,  under  Oudinot, 
were  enabled  to  preserve  the  means  of  a  movement 
so  essential  to  their  safety.  Meanwhile  the  scene  oh 
the  left  bank  had  become  the  wildest  and  most  hor. 
rible  which  war  can  exhibit. 

On  the  heights  of  Studzianka,  Victor,  who  com^ 
manded  the  French  rear-guard,  amounting  perhaps 
to  8000  or  10,000  men,  was  prepared  to  cover  the 
retreat  over  the  bridges.  The  right  of  this  corps 
d'^arm^e  rested  on  the  river ;  a  ravine  full  of  bushes 
covered  their  front,  but  the  left  wing  had  no  point 
of  support.     It  remained,  according  to  the  military 

*  The  conduct  of  the  Admiral  wai  so  unaccountable  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  some  attempted  to  exphiin  it  on  his  naval  habits,  and  to 
suppose  that  he  was  prevented  from  sending  the  reinforcements  by 
the  wind  being  contrary. 

14 
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phrase,  iti  the  air,  and  was  covered  by  two  re^metiits 
of  cavalry.     Behind  this  defensive  line  wer<5  many 
thousands  of  stragglers,  mingled  with  the  usual  fol- 
Jlowers  of  a  camp,  and  with  all  those  individuals  who, 
accompanying,  for  various  reasons,  the  French  fi^om 
Moscow,  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the  march. 
Women,  children,  domestics,  the  aged  and  the  in- 
fants, were  seen  among  the  wretched  mass,  and 
wandered  by  the.  side  of  this  fatal  river,  like  the 
fabled  spectres  which  throng  the  banks  of  the  ii^er- 
nal  Styx,  and  seek  in  vain  for  passage^     The  wsoit 
of  order,  which  it  was  impossible  to  preserve,  tlie 
breaking  of  the  bridges,  and  the  time  spent  in  the 
repidr— -the  fears  of  the  unhappy  wretches  to  trust 
themselves  to  the  dangerous  and  crowded  passages, 
had  all  operated  to  detain  them  on  the  right  bank. 
The  baggage,  which^  in  spite  of  the  quantity  alrea- 
dy lost,  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  and  of 
Napoleon'^s  precise  orders,  amounted  still  to  a  very 
great  number  of  carts,  wains,  and  the  like,  and  which 
was  now  augmented  by  all  that  belonged  to  the  troops 
of  Oudinot  and  Victor,  was  seen,  some  filing  towards 
the  bridges,  and  the  greater  part  standing  in  ccMifu- 
aion  upon  the  shore.     The  artillery  itself,  such  as 
remained,  was  in  no  better  state. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  matters  at  the  bridge, 
when  Wittgenstein,  warm  from  his  victory  over  Par- 
touneaux,  marching  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Beresina, 
engaged  in  a  fierce  combat  with  the  rear-guard  under 
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Vktor ;  and  the  bolls  of  ibe  Rusaiaiis  bq^an  to  hXt 
among  lliemiiigled  and  disordfiredmasswhicli  we  hare 
endeavoiued  to  deaoribe.  Il  was  then  that  the  whole 
body  of  aferagglers  and  fugitives  ruahed  like  diatraci* 
ed  beings  towavds  the  bridges,  every  feeling  of  pm^ 
denoe  or  humanity  swallowed  up  by  the  ammal  in- 
stinct of  self-presenration.  ThehonibleseeMof  dta* 
order  was  augmented  by  the  desperate  Tioloice  of 
those,  who,  determined  to  make  their  own  way  at  all 
sides,  threw  down  and  trampled  upon  whaterer  camo 
in  theb  road.  The  weak  and  helpless  either  shrunk 
back  £rom  the  fray,  and  sat  Amn  to  wait  thmr  fate 
at  a  diaftaaee,  or,  mixing  in  it,  were  thrust  over  the 
bridges,  crushed  under  carriages,  cut  down  pierhapa 
with  sabres,  or  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of 
their  countrymen.  All  this  while  the  action  conti* 
nued  with  fury,  and,  as  if  the  Hearens  meant  to 
matdi  their  wrath  with  that  of  man,  a  hurricane 
arose,  and  added  tenrars  to  a  scene  wluch  was  abea^ 
dy  of  a  character  so  dreadful. 

About  mid^y  the  French,  still  bravely  resist* 
ing,  began  to  lose  ground.  The  Russians,  coming 
gTMhaUy  up  in  strengA,  succeeded  in  fordng  the 
ravine,  and  compelling  them  to  assume  a  porition 
nearer  the  bridges.  About  the  same  time,  the  laiger 
bridge,  that  constructed  for  artillery  and  heavy  caiw 
riages,  broke  down,  and  multitudes  were  forced  into 
the  water.  The  scream  ofmortalagony,  which  arose 
from  the  despairing  multitude,  became  at  this  crisis 
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for  a  moment  8o  universal,  that  it  rose  shriUy 
audible  over  the  noise  of  the  elements  and  the 
thunders  of  war,  above  the  wild  whistling  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  sustained  and  redoubled  hourras  of  the 
Cossacks.  The  witness  from  whom  we  have  this  in- 
formation, declares  that  the  sound  was  in  his  ears  for 
many  weeks.  This  dreadful  scene  continued  tiU 
dark,  many  being  forced  into  the  icy  river,-  some 
throwing  themselves  in,  betwixt  absolute  despair,  and 
the  faint  hope  of  gaining  tiie  opposite  bank  by  swim- 
ming, some  getting  across  only  to  die  of  cold  and  ex- 
haustion.  As  the  obscurity  came  on,  Victor,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops,  whidi  was  much  reduced, 
quitted  the  station  he  had  defended  so  bravely,  and 
led  them  in  their  turn  across.  All  night,  the  mis- 
cellaneous multitude  contmued  to  throng  across  the 
bridge,  imder  the  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery,  to 
whom,  even  in  the  darkness,  the  noise  which  accom- 
panied their  march  made  them  a  distinct  mark.  At 
day-break,  the  French  engineer,  Greneral  EbI6,  fi- 
nally set  fire  to  the  bridge.  All  that  remained  on  the 
other  side,  including  many  prisoners,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  guns  and  baggage,  became  the  priaoneis 
and  the  prey  of  the  Russians,  The  amount  of  die 
French  loss  was  never  exactiy  known ;  but  lihe  Rus^ 
sian  report,  concerning  the  bodies  o£  the  invaders 
which  were  collected  and  burnt  as  soon  as  tiie  thaw 
permitted,  states  that  upwards  of  36,000  were  found 
in  the  Beresina.  1 4 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Noj^okm  determines  to  rgium  to  Paris. ^^He  leanee  Smorgoni 
on  5th  December^eaehee  Warsaw  on  the  10th. — Curious 

"  Interview  with  the  Ahb4  de'Pradt.-'Arrives  at  Dresden  on 
the  im>^and  at  Paris  on  the  18M,  at  mithisght^^Dread* 
ful  state  of  the  Grand  Army ,  when  left  by  Napoleon-^Jr» 
rive  at  WUna,  whence  they  are  driven  by  the  Cossacks,  di* 
reeting  their  flight  upon  Kowno. — Dissensions  among  the 
Frenek  Qenerals.^CautUms  Poliey  of  the  Austrians  under 
SdnwarUsenbetg^'-^Preoarious  state  qf  Maodorudd.-^ffe  rem 
treats  upon  Tilsit. — D^Yorck  separates  his  Troops  from  the 
French. — Ma^donM  effects  his  retreat  to  Konigsberg. — 
Close  of  the  Russian  ExpedHtUm^  with  a  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  French  qf  450,000  Men  in  Killed  and  Prisoners.-^ 
Discussion  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  this  ruinous  Catas* 
trophe. 

Whek  the  anny  of  Buonaparte  was  assembled  on 
the  other  Ade  of  the  Beresina,  they  eidiibited  symp- 
toms of  total  disorganization.  The  village  of  Brilowau, 
where  they  halted  on  the  night  of  their  passage,  was 
entirdy  puUed  down,  that  the  materials  might  supr 
ply  camp-fires ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  Buonar 
parte^s  head-quarters  was  included  in  the  same  fiite« 
his  own  apartment  being  w^th  difficulty  saved  from 
the  soldiery.  They  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  this 

voi«  VII.  2  b 
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want  of  discipline,  for  the  night  was  deadly  cold ; 
and  of  the  wet  and  shiyering  wretches  who  had  been 
inunersed  in  the  icy  river,  many  laid  their  heads 
down  never  to  raise  them  more. 

On  the  29th  November,  the  Empeior  left  the  fiital 
banks  of  the  Beresinaj  at  the  head  of  jsn  army  more 
disorganised  than  ever ;  fbr  few  of  Oudinot^s  corps, 
and  scarcdy  any  belonging  to  Victor'*s,  who  were 
yet  remuning,  were  able  to  resist  the  gweral  conta- 
gion of  disordeBi  *  Theypushed  on  without  my  rtga^ 
lar  disposition,  having  no  more  vanguard,  centre,  or 
rear,  than  can  be  ascribed  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  To 
ontstrip  the  Rnasians  was  tbeir  only  desue,  and  yet 
numbers  were  daily  surprised  by  the  partisans  and 
Cossacks.  Most  fortunately  for  Napoleon,  the  pre- 
caution of  the  Duke  of  Bassano  had  diflfiatched  to 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina  a  division  of  French,  com- 
manded by  General  Maison,  who  were  sufficient  to 
form  a  rear-guard,  and  to  protect  this  disorderly  and 
defenceless  mass  of  fugitives.  Thus  they  readied 
Matedecsno  on  the  Sd  Deeendber* 

Here  Buonaparte  opened  to  his-diief  confidsBls 
his  resolution  to  leave  ihe  army,  mul  push  fttward 
to  Paris.  The  late  conq^iracy  of  Mallet  had  eonvin^ 
ced  him  iof  the  necessity  of  his  presence  there.*  His 
remaining  with  an  army,  irbiA  scaioe  had  existence 


•  The  reader  will  find  the  detaila  of  this  singular  attempt  in  pp. 
429.«434. 
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in  a  mflitary  sense^  could  be  of  ao  use.  He  was  neac 
Prussia,  where,  from  reluctant  allies,  tbe  iahabitants 
were  likely  to  be  changed  into  Utter  enemies*.  He 
was  conscious  of  what  he  had  sieditated  agunstvthe 
Eiiig  of.  Prussia, .  had  he  returned  victorious,  and 
judged  from  /his  own.purpos^  die  jpart.which  Fre^ 
derick  was  likely  to  adopt,  in  <;onsequence  of  this 
great  reverse  in  his  fortunes. 

.This  resolution  being  adopted,  NafK^eon  announ* 
ced  that  prqiaratmns  for  his  departure  should  hp 
made  at  Smoigoni,  intendifig  to  remain  at  Malo* 
deczno  till  he  should  be  joined  by  General  Maison 
with  the  rear^guardy  which  was  I^  a  day^s  march 
behind  the  main  body.  He  now  waited  until  it 
should  dose  up  with  him.  They  came  at  last,  but 
with  Tchaplita  and  the  Russians  at  their  heels.  In^ 
teoae  cpld  (the  thenn<mieter  being  twenty  degrees 
below  aero,)  prevented  anything  more  than  skir- 
mishes between  them. 

On  ike  5th  Diecember,  Buonaparte  was  at  Srnor*- 
gcmi,  where  he  again  received  a  welcome  reinforce^ 
ment,  being  joined  by  Loison,  advancing  at  the  head 
of  the  garrison  of  Wilna,  to  protect. his  retreat  to 
that  place,  and  whose  opportune  assistance  gave  a 
new  rear*guard,  to  supply  that  commanded  by  Mai- 
son,  which  the  war  and  weather  had  already  rendered 
aa  incapable  of  effectual  service,  as  those  whom  they 
had  protected  from  the  banks  of  the  Beresipa  to 
^morgoni.  Loison  had  orders  to  take  in  his  turn  this 
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destructiire  duty,  for  which  purpose  he  was  to  remaitr 
a  day^s  march,  as  usual,  behmd  the  mass  of  what  had 
been  the  army. 

The  order  of  the  march  to  Wilna  thus  arranged. 
Napoleon  determmed  on  his  own  departure.  Three 
sledges  were  provided ;  one  of  which  was  prepared 
to  cany  him  and  Caulaincourt,  whose  title  the  Em- 
peror proposed  to  assume  while  travelling  incognito, 
although  their  figures  were  strikingly  dissimilar,  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza  being  ai  tall,  raw-boned,  stiff-looking 
man.  In  a  general  audience,  at  which  were  present  the 
King  of  Naples,  the  Viceroy,  Barthier,  and  the  Mare- 
schals,  Napoleon  announced  to  them  that  he  had 
left  Murat  to  command  the  army,  as  Generalissimo. 
He  talked  to  them  in  terms  of  hope  and  confidence. 
He  promised  to  check  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  in 
their  dispositbn  for  war,  by  presenting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  French  nation,  and  twelve  hundred  thou« 
sand  men ;— he  said  he  had  ordered  Ney  to  Wilna^ 
to  reoi^anize  the  army,  and  to  strike  such  a  blow  as 
riiould  discourage  the  advance  c^the  Russians ;— last- 
ly, he  assmred  them  of  winter-quarters  beyond  the 
Niemen.  He  then  took  an  afi^ctionate  imd  indivi« 
dual  farewell  of  each  of  his-  generals,  imd,  stepping 
mto  his  traineau,  a  lively  emblem  of  the  fishing-boat 
of  Xerxes,  he  departed  from  Smorgoni  at  the  late 
hour  of  ten  at  night 

With  what  feelings  this  extraordinary  man  left 
the  remains  of  his  army,  we  have  no  means  even  of 
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guessing.  His  outward  bearing,  during  his  extreme 
distresses,  liad  been  in  general  that  of  the  utmost  firm- 
ness ;  so  that  such  expressions  of  grief  or  irritation^^as 
at  times  broke  firom  him,  were  pcked  up  and  regisf- 
tered  1^  diose  who  heard  them,  as  curious  instances 
of  departure  firom  his  usual  state  of  composure.  To 
preserve  his  tranquillity,  he  permitted  no  details  to 
be  given  him  of  the  want  and  misery  with  which  be 
was  surrounded.  Thus,  when  Colonel  d'AIbignac 
brought  news  of  Ney'^s  distresses,  after  the  battle  of 
Wiazma,  he  stopped  his  mouth  by  saybg  sharply, 
**  He  desired  to  know  no  particulars."^  It  was  of  a 
piece  with  this  resolution,  that  he  always  gave  out 
orders  as  if  the  whole  Imperial  army  had  existed  in 
its  various  divisions,  after  two-thirds  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  die  remainder  reduced  to  an  undisci-> 
plined  mob.  ^^  Would  you  deprive  me  of  my  tran- 
quillity i'"^  he  S2ud  angrily  to  an  officer,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  actual  drcumstances  of 
the  anny,  when  some  orders,  expressed  in  this  man- 
ner, had  been  issued.  And  when  the  persevering 
functionary  persisted  to  exphun,— thinking,  perhaps, 
in  his  simplicity,  that  Napoleon  did  not  know  that 
which  in  fact  heoiily  was  reluctant  to  dwell  upon,-— 
he  reiterated  angrily,  *^  I  ask  you,  sir,  why  you 
would  deprive  me  of  my  tranquillity  P"^ 

It  is  evident,  that  Napoleon  must  have  known  the 
condition  of  his  avmy  as  well  as  any  one  around  him ; 
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bat,  to  aifanit  tbat'he  was  acquamted  with  that  wliidi 
he  coold  not  lemedy,  would  hare  been  admowledging 
«  want  of  power  inconsisteiit  with  the  cfaacacter  of  one, 
who  would  willingly  be  liiought  rsdier  the  controller 
than  the  subject  of  Fate*  Napoleon  was  none  tif  those 
princes  mentioned  by  Horace,  who,  in  poverty  and 
exile,  lay  aside  their  titles  of  majesty,  and  baiguage 
of  authority.  The  head-quarters  of  Smorgcmi,  and 
the  residences  of  Porto  Ferrajo  and  Saint  Helena, 
can  alike  bear  witness  to  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
dung  not  only  to  power,  but  to  the  forms  and  cir- 
cumstance attendant  upon  sovereignty,  at  periods 
when  the  essence  of  that  sovereignty  was  either  en- 
dangered or  lost  A  deeper  glance  into  his  real  fisel- 
ings  may  be  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  Abb6 
de  Pradt,  which  is  well  worth  transcribbg. 

After  narrowly  escaping  being  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sian partizan  Seslawin,  at  a  hamlet  odled  Youpra- 
noui.  Napoleon  reached  Warsaw  upon  the  10th  De- 
cember. Here  the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  then  minister  of 
France  to  the  Diet  of  Poland,  was  in  the  act  of  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  die  various'  rumours  which 
poured  in  from  every  quarter,  when  a  figure  like  a 
spectre,  wrapped  in  furs,  which  were  sti&ned  by 
hoar-fit)8t,  stalked  into  his  apartments,  supported 
by  a  domestic,  and  was  with  diiSculty  recognized  by 
the  ambassador  as  the  Duke  of  Vicenza. 

"  Yon  here,  Caulaincourt  ?''  said  the  astonished 
prelate — *<  And  where  is  the  Emperor  ?" 
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<<  At  tlw  hold  d^Ai^lMem^  waking  for  you*'' 

<(  Wiy  not  stop  at  the  palaco?''        , 

'<  Ho  tnmlfl  iBooipito.'' 

«  Do  ytoa  necfd  aaythipg  ?"" 

*^  Some  Buifjiiiidy  ox^  Malaga.'' 

^  AH  is  at  your  Mniee-4mt  whither  are  you 
traToUing?^ 

"  To  Paris." 

"  To  Paris  !*-{mt  where  is  the  army  ?'* 

*^  It  exists  no  longer,"  said  Gaukinooitft,  looking 
upwards* 

^  Afid  the  victory  of  the  Beresina— and  the  six 
AoDsand  prisoners  ?"  * 

^  We  got  across,  that  is  all-^the  prisoners  were  a 
few  hundred  men,  who  have  escaped.  We  have  had 
ether  business  than  to.  guard  them." 

His  curiosity  thus  ftr  satisfied,  the  Abb6  de 
Pnuk  hastenJBd  to  the  hotel  In  the.  yard  stood  three 
dedges  in  a  dikpidated  condition.  One  for  the  Em* 
jpenoir  and  Caulaincoutt,  the  second  for  two  officers 
rf  nook,  the  tturd  for  the  Mameluke  Rustan  and 
another  domestic.  He  was  introduced  with  some  mys* 
toy  into  a  bad  inn's  bad  room,  where  a  servant  wendi 
ma  Uowing  a  file  made  of  green  wood.  Here  was 
the  Emperor,  whom  the  Abb^  de  Pradt  had  last  i 


*  This  alludes  to  exaggerated  reports  circulated  by  Maret,  Duke 
of  Bassano,  then  rending  at  Wilna,  of  a  pretended  victory  obtsined 
by  Napoleon^  at  the  passage  at  Studzianka. 
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when  he  ^yrd  King  of  Kingt  aaioiig  the  Msemhfed 
sovereigns  of  Dresden.  HewMdressedina^peettpe* 
lisse,  covered  with  lace  and  lued  with  fiirs,  and,  fay 
walking  briskly  about  the  apartment,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  the  wannth  which  the  dzimney  irfused. 
He  saluted  ^*  Monsieur  rAmbassadear/"  as  he  torm* 
cd  him,  with  gaiety.  The  Abbe  felt  a  movement  of 
sensibility,  to  which  he  was  disposed  to  give  way,  but, 
as  he  says,  <^  The  poor  man  did  not  understand  me."" 
He  limited  his  expressions  of  devotion,  th^efore,  to 
helping  Napoleon  off  with  his  doak.  To  us,  it  seems 
that  Napoleon  repelled  the  effiidk^ns  of  the  Bishop 
of  Malmes'  interest,  because  he  did  not  dioose  to  be 
the  object  either  of  his  interest  or  his  pity.  He  heard 
from  his  minister,  that  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  had  been  much  changed  since 
they  had  been  led  to  despair  of  the  regeneratbn  of 
their  country ;  and  that  they  were  already,  nnce 
they  could  not  be  free  Polanders,  studying  how  to 
reconcile  thonselves  with  th^  former  govermns  of 
Prussia.  The  entrance  of  two  Polish  ministers 
chedked  the  ambassador's  communications.  The  am* 
versation  was  maintained  from  that  moment  by  Na* 
polcon  alone ;  or  rather  he  indulged  in  a  monologoi^ 
ttuning  upon  the  sense  he  entertained  that  die  fidl- 
ure  of  his  Russian  expedition  would  diminish  his  re- 
putation, while  he  struggled  against  the  pabful  con- 
viction, by  numbering  up  the  plans  by  which  he 
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rmgh^t^fm  Jus  kM€8,  and  aUqjuig  the  n«tiiral;ob- 
slncK^  to  whidi  he  had  been  obliged  to  fluecamb. 

<'  We  mittt  levy  ten  thouaand  Poles,''  he  said, 
*^  and  check,  the  advance  of  these  Russians.  A  lance* 
and  •  botse  axe  all  that  is  necestt«y.^-There  is  but  a. 
single  (^p  betwixt  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous*'" 

The  ftmctionsries  congratulated  him  on  his  es«- 
eape  from  so  many  dangers. 

.  *<  Dangers !"  he  replied ;  *^  none  in  the  worid.  I 
Uyein^^ti<m.  The  more  Ilniatle  the  better  I  am.. 
It  is  for  Kings  of  Cockaigne  to  fatten  in  th^piSbces 
•^hosseback  and  the  fields  are  for  me.-<-*From  the 
subUoae  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  single  step*- 
Why  do  I  find  you  so  much  alarmed  here  ?'' 

<<  We  are  at  a  loss  to  gather  the  truth  of  the  neirs 
about  the  army." 

<^  Bah  r  replied  the  Emperor ;  ^^  the  army  is  in  a 
supetrbcMditipn.  I  have  a  hundred  and  twaitythou* 
sand  men-^I  have  beat  the  Russians  in  every  action 
— ^they  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Friedland  and  \ 
Eylau.  The  army  will  recruit  at  Wilna— I  am  go- 
ing to  bring  up  three  hundred  thousand  men — Sue 
cess  will  venAfsr  the  Russians  foolrhardy-— I  will  give 
them  battle  twice  or  thrice  upon  the  Oder,  and  in  a 
month  I  will  be  again  on  the  Niemen--I  have  more 
weight  when  on  my  throne^  than  at  the  head  of  my 
army. — Certmly  I  quit  my  soldiers  with  regret ;  but 
I  must  watch  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  I  have  more 
weight  seated  on  my  throne  than  at  the  head  of  my 
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ariny.  All  that  has  happaied  goes  for  iiolUiig— « 
mcFe  mkfiirtiuiie,  in  whidb  the  enemy  can  dakn  no 
meril-^I  beat  them  everywheie— they  wiahed.to  cut 
me  off  at  the  Bwe8in»-*>I  maiie  a  fool  of  that  ass  of 
an  admiral— (He  conld  never  pfonomiee  the  name 
Tchhchagoff)«^I  had  good  troops  and  canmen— <Ae 
position  was  superb— five  himdred  toises  of  marsh— 
a  riyer-— ^  This  he  repeated  twice,  then  nm  over 
the  distinction  in  the  29th  bulletin  between  m^  of 
strong  and  feeUe  minds,  and  proceeded—^'  I  have 
seen  w<¥rse  affairs  than  this*--»At  Marengo  I  was  beat-' 
en  till  sis  o^clock  in  the  ev^ng— next  day  I  was 
master  of  Italy-^ At  Essling,  that  Archduke  tried  to 
stop  me— He  published  something  or  other— My  ax^ 
my  had  already  advanced  a  league  and  a  half—- 1  did 
noteven  condescend  to  make  any  disposition*  All  the 
world  knows  how  such  things  are  managed  when  I 
am  in  the  field.  I  could  not  help  the  Danube  rising 
ffiExteen  feet  in  one  mght— Ah  !  without  that,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  Austrian  monardiy. 
But  it  was  written  in  Heaven  that  I  should  many  an 
Arc^duehess.^  (This  was  said  with  m  air  of  much 
gaoety.)  ^^  In  the  same  manner,  in  Russia,  I  could 
not  prevent  its  freezing.  They  told  me  every  morning 
that  I  had  lost  ten  thousand  horses  during  the  night 
-^Well,  farewell  to  you  r  He  bade  them  adieu  five 
or  six  times  in  the  cmirse  of  the  harangue,  but  always 
returned  to  the  sulgect.  ^*  Our  Norman  hprses  are 
less  hardy  than  those  of  the  Russians — they  smk 
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under  tes  degrees  of  cold  (beneath  seio.)  It  is  the 
same  ^th  the  m^n.  Look  at  the  Bavarians ;  there 
is  not  one  left. — Perhi^  it  may  be  said  thai  I  irtop- 
ped  too  long  at  Moscow ;  that  m^  be  tn^  bat  the 
weather  was  fine-— the  winter  came  on  prematurely^— 
besides,  I  expected  peace.  On  the  5th  Octobery  I 
sent  Lauriston  to  treat.  I  thought  of  going  to  St 
Petersburg,  and  I  had  time  enough  to  have  done  se, 
or  to  have  gone  to  the  south  of  Russia,  or  to  Smo- 
len^.  Well,  we  will  make  head  at  Wilna ;  Muri^  is 
left  there.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  It  is  a  great  political  game. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  win — It  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ludicrous.  The  Russians  have 
shown  they  have  character — ^their  Emptor  is  belo- 
ved by  his  people-^they  have  clouds  of  Cossacks— 
it  is  something  to  have  such  a  kingdom— -the  pea- 
sants of  the  crown  love  their  government— ihe  nobi- 
lity are  all  mounted  on  horseback.  They  proposed  to 
me  to  set  the  slaves  at  liberty,  but  that  I  would  not 
consent  to — they  would  have  massacred  every  one.  I 
-made  regular  war  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but 
who  could  have  expected  such  a  blow  as  the  burning 
of  Moscow  ?  Now  they  would  lay  it  on  us,  but  it  was 
in  feet  themselves  who  did  it:  That  sacrifice  would 
have  done  honour  to  ancient  Rome."" 

He  returned  to  his  favourite  purpose  of  checking 
the  Russians,  who  had  just  annihilated  his  Grand 
Army,  by  raising  a  large  body  of  Polish  lancers,  to 
whom,  as  things  stood,  It  would  have  been  difficult 
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to  have  proposed  any  4idequat6  modve  for  exeruon. 
The  fire  went  out,  and  the .  councillors  listened  in 
firosen  despair,  while,  keeping  himself  warm  by  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  and  by  his  own  energies,  the  Em- 
peror went  on  with  his  monologue ;  now  betraying, 
in  spite  of  himself,  feelings  and  sentiments  which  he 
wmild  have  concealed  ;  now  dwelling  upon  that 
which  he  wished  others  to  believe ;  and  often  repeat- 
ing, as  the  burden  of  his  harangue,  the  aphorism 
which  he  has  rendered  immortal,  concembg  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous. 

His  passage  through  Silesia  being  mentioned,  he 
answered  in  a  doubtful  tone,  ^^  Ha,  Prussia  ?'^  as  if 
questioning  the  security  of  that  route.  At  length 
he  decided  to  depart  in  good  earnest ;  cut  short  the 
respectful  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  his  health 
with  the  brief  assurance,  that  he  ^^  could  not  be  in 
Jbetter  health  were  the  very  devil  in  him  C  and  threw 
Jhimself  into  the  humble  sledge  which  carried  Csesar 
iind  his  fortunes.  The  horses  sprung  forward,  near- 
ly overturning  the  carriage  as  it  crossed  the  court- 
yard gate,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Such 
is  the  lively  account  of  the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  who  de- 
clares solemnly,  that  on  taxing  his  memory  to  the  uU 
most,  he  accuses  himself  of  neith^  want  of  accuracy 
nor  forgetfulness.  Napoleon  does  not  deny  that  such 
a  long  conversation  took  place,  but  M/eg^  that  the 
Abbe  has  caricatured  it   In  the  meanwhile,  he  said 
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he  scratched  an  order  for  Monsieur  T  Ambassadenr 
to  return  immediately  to  Paris ;  which,  considering 
what  had  happened  in  Russia,  and  was  about  to  hap** 
pen  in  Poland,  could  hot  but  be  a  most  welcome 
mandate,  especially  as  it  was  likely  to  be  soon  enfor- 
ced by  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks. 

Napoleon  continued  to  pass  on  with  as  much  speed 
as  possible.  He  said,  when  at  St  Helena,  that  he  was 
nigh  being  arrested  in  Silesia.  **  But  the  Fhissia^s,^ 
he  said,  ^*  passed  the  time  in  consulting  which  they 
ought  to  have  employed  in  action.  They  acted  like 
the  SiULons,  of  whom  Charles  XII.  said  gaily,  when 
he  left  Dresden,  ^  They  w31  be  deliberating  to-day 
whether  they  should  have  arrested  me  yesterday.^  ^ 
If  such  an  idea  was  entertained  by  any  one,  it  may 
have  been  by  some  of  the  Tugend-Bund,  who  might 
think  it  na  crime  to  seize  on  one  who  made  universal 
liberty  his  spoiL  But  we  do  not  believe  that*  Fre- 
derick ever  harboured  the  thought,  while  he  conti- 
nued in  alliance  with  France. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  continued  his  journey  in 
secrecy,  and  with  rapidity.  On  the  14th  December 
he  was  at  Dresden,  where  he  had  a  long  private  con^ 
ference  with  the  good  old  King,  who  did  not  feel 
his  gratitude  to  the  Emperor,  as  a  benefactor,  aba-^ 
ted  by ''his  accumulated  misfortunes.  The  inter-* 
view— -how  differ^t  from  their  last— was  held  in  the 
hotel  whare  Buonaparte  alighted,  and  where  Augus- 
tus eame  to  visit  him  incognito.    On  the  IStfa^  in 
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the  eytfEungy  he  arrived  at  Pam>  where  the  dty  had 
been  fbr  two  days  agitated  Iqr  the  circohtion  of  the 
39th  BuUetin,  in  which  the  Td},  though  with  a  re- 
htttant  httid)  was  raised  up  to  show  the  disasters  of 
the  Russian  war. 

It  may  not  be  thought  minute  to  mmtlon^  tbatNa- 
pcdeon  #nd  his  attendant  had  difficulty  in  procuring 
admittance  to  the  Tuilleries  at  so  late  an  hour.  The 
Empress  had  retired  to  her  private  apartment  Two 
figures  muffled  in  furs  entered  the  ante-reom*  and 
one  of  them  directed  his  course  to  the  d^tpKii  the 
Empresses  sleeping  chamber.  The  lady  in  waitii^ 
hast^Eied  to  throw  herself  betwixt  -the  intmder  and 
the  entrance,  but,  reeogniziBg  the  Emperor,  she 
shneked  aloiid,  and  alarmed  Maria  Louisa*  who  en* 
tered  the  ante-room.  Their  meeting  was  extremely 
affectionate,  and  showed,  that,  amid4t  .all  his. late 
losses,  Napoleon  had  still  domestic  happiness  within 
his  reach. 

We  return  to  the  Grand  Army,  or  ratb<^  to  the 
assemUage  of  those  who  had  once  belonged  to  it^ 
for  of  an  army  it  had  scarce  the  semUanoe  left. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  had  hither- 
to made  it  their  pride  to  preserve  some  degree  of 
discipline,  would,  oftar  the  departure  of  NapdeoB, 
give  obedienee  to  no  one  else.  Murat,  to  whom  the 
chief  command  had  hem.  delegated,  seemed  scarcely 
to  use  it,  nor  when  he  did  was  he  obeyed.    If  Neyi 
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and  wmaof  the  MareBahab,  adli  retailed  mA^ntff 
tlvy  w^ne  taly  atltnded  to  ftom  habit,  ot  b^cauae 
tfie  inatmct  of:di8Gi{dme  lenved  when  the  actual 
hatfle  drew  iiear^  Thqreould  net,  howler,  haive 
effered  any  effectual  defence,  not  coidd  they  have 
cBcaped  actual  slaoghter  and  diaperaoD,  had  it  not 
beeD  .for  Ldson'^s  troops,  who  ccm^ued  to  form 
the  nar*guard)  and  who,  never  hvmg  beeu  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  &tal  Bereaina,  had,  amid  great 
an&ring,  still  preserved  sufficient  discipline  to  keep 
liieir  ranks,  behave  like  scddiers,  and  make  them** 
selves  be  respected,  not  only  by  the  Cossacks,  bat  by 
Tchaplits,  Wittgenstein,  and  the  Russiaos  detach- 
ed from  the  miun  army,  who  fiiUewed  them  closer 
and  annoyed  them  constantly.  The  division  of  Ldr- 
sen  remained  like  a  shield,  to  protect  the  disorderly 
retreat  of  the  m«n  body.  . 

Still,  some  d^ee  of  order  is  so  essential  to  hu* 
man  society,  that,  even  in  that  disorganised  mass, 
the  stragglers,  which  now  comprehended  almost  the 
whole  army,  divided  into  Ettle  bands,  who  assist- 
ed each  other,  and  had  sometimes  tibe  aid  of  a  mi-  « 
serable  horse,  which,  when  it  fell  down  under  the 
bmden  of  what  ihey  had  spiled  on  it,  was  torn  to 
pieces  and  eaten,  while  life  was  yet  palpitating  m  its 
^mm.  These  bands  had  chiefs  selected  from  among 
timnsdves.  But  this  species  t^  union>  though  ad« 
Tantageous  on.  the  wlmle,  led  to  particular  evils. 
Those  associated  into  such  a  fraternity,  would  com* 
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mmiictte  to  nme  save  tiioae  of  tkefar  own  psrty,  K 
mouthful  of  rye*dougfa,  which,  seasoned  with  gn» 
powder  fiyr  want  of  salt,  and  eaten  with  a  bouilM 
of  horse-flesh,  formed  the  best  part  of  their  food. 
Neither  would  they  permit  a  stranger  to  warn 
himself  at  their  fires,  and  when  spml  was  found,  two 
of  these  companies  often,  especially  if  of  diffiscent 
countries,  fought  for  the  possession  of  it ;  and  a 
handftd  of  meal  was  a  suflScient  temptation  fiir 
putting  to  death  the  wretch  who  could  not  defisnd 
his  booty.  The  prisoners,  it  is  said,  (and  we  he8rdi> 
ly  wish  the  fact  could  be  refuted,)  ^ere  parked  erary 
night,  without  receiving  any  yictuals  whatsoeverr'and 
perished,  like  impounded  cattle,  from  want  of  food, 
cold,  and  the  delirious  fury  which  such  treatment 
inspired.  Among  these  unfortunates  some  became 
cannibals,  and  the  same  horrible  reprpadi  has  been 
cast  on  the  French  themselves. 

To  enhance  misfortunes  so  dreadful,  the  cold, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  endurable,  increased 
on  the  6th  December,  to  the  most  bitter  d^ree  q£ 
frost,  bding  twenty-seven,  or  twenty^eigfat  degrees 
below  zero.  Many  dropped  down  and  expired  in  si- 
lence, the  blood  of  others  was  determined  to  the  head 
by  die  want  of  drculation ;  it  gushed  at  length  fix>m 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  the  wretches  sunk  down  on  the 
gory  ^now,  and  were  relieved  by  death.  At  the  night 
bivouacs,  the  soldiers  approached  their  frozen  limbs 
to  the  fire  so  closely,  that,  falling  asleep  in  that  pos- 
n 
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Vmh  tMr  feel  w^re  tcfMbfid  to  ibe  botif ,  wbUq  iimx 
)i«irir«ifioiaito(hegnmiid.  la  ibis  condiljoii  they 
vase  ^ften  foiuid  by  the  Coeaaclu,  and  heppy  were 
thoeeuponwhem  theponaen  beelowedatlunistwilh 
tbe  lanoe  to  finiih  their  misery •  Other  honors  there 
we9e»  which  are  better  left  in  sileiioe.  Enough  hM 
been  arii  to  show,  that  such  a  calamity,  in  such  m 
eRtenty  neTsr  befinre  darkened  tbe  pages  of  history. 
In  this  horrible  retreat,  twenty  thousand  reeniits  had 
joined  tbe  army  since  crossbig  the  Beresina,  where^ 
mcluding  the  coqps  of  Oudinot  and  Victor,  they 
mounted  to  dghty  thousand  men.  But  of  this  sum 
of  mi^ty  thousand  men,  cme-half  perished  betwkt 
the  Bersrina  and  tbe  walls  of  Wika. 

In  sodi  a  plight  did  tbe  army  airiye  at  Wiba, 
where  great  provirion  had  been  made  for  thmr  re* 
ceptioii.  The  magiudnes  were  groai^  with  plenty^ 
hot,  as  alt  Smolensk,  the  administrators  and  com« 
aiisioQeif,  terrified  for  thor  own  respcmnbility,  da- 
red not  issue  proyisions  to  a  discMrderly  mob,  who 
Cdlild  neither  produce  authority  for  drawing  rations, 
Qor  give  a  tegaUx  receipt  The  fiimished  wretdies 
fell  down  in  the  street  befoite  the  magarines  and 
died  there,  cursing  with  thdr  latest  breath  tbe  ill- 
timed  punctiliousness  of  oi&ce,  which  reused  to  star. 
▼iag  men  the  momd  that  might  hive  saved  their  Utcs. 
In  other  places  of  the  town,  stores  both  of  provision 
and  liqoor  were  broken  open  by  the  desperate  soldiery^ 
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phmdeved  and  wasted.  Nuntoa  became  intaxi6aled; 
«id  to  those,  9B  they  sunk  down  in  the  street,  death 
eame  befinre  sobriety.  The  sick  who  went  to  thehos^- 
tab,  found  them  crowded  not  only  with  the.  dying^ 
bat  with  dead,  whose  coipses  were  left  to  fireese  or  to 
putrefy  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  oorridois,  and  some^ 
times  in  the  apaartments  of  those  who  yet  sorviTedi 
Such  were  the  comforts  of  Wihia,  from  which  sd 
much  had  been  hoped. 

Still,  however,  some  of  the  citisens,  DHnned  by  pity, 
er  terror,  or  from  desire  of  gain,  (for  many  soldiers  had 
still  about  thdr  persons  some  remnants  of  the^spoila 
ct  Moscow,)  were  willing  to  give  lodging  and  fiMd  to 
these  exhausted  phantoms,  who  be^ed  such  rdicf 
sometimes  with  ftirious  threats  and  imprecations, 
sometimes  in  the  plaintive  tone  of  men  ready  to  pe^ 
rish.  Distributions  b^an  also  to  be  made  at  the 
pubHc  stores ;  and  men  who  for  long  had  not  eat  a 
mors^  of  bread,  or  leposed  themselves  upon  any  ftet- 
t^  lair  than  the  fzoz^  earth,  or  under^any  other 
canopy  save  that  of  the  snow-fraught  shy,  deemed  it 
Paradise  to  enjoy  the  most  common  household  oom^ 
forts,  of  which  we  think  so  little  while  we  enjoy  themj 
yet  are  miserahle  when  they  are  abridged  or  with-* 
drawn.  Some' wept  for  joy  at  receiving  an  oi^duiaiy 
loaf  of  bread,  and  finding  themselves  at  liberty  to  eat 
it,  seated,  and  under  a  roof. 

On  a  sudden  the  repast,  which  s^med  earpestof 
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a  return  to  safety  and  to  social  life,  was  disturbed  by' 
a  distant  cannonade,  wluch  came  nigher  and  nigher 
-4hen  by  the  fire  of  musketry-^tt  length  by  their  own 
drums  beadng  to  arms  in  the  streets.  Every  alarm 
was  in  vain ;  even  the  Imperial  Guard  no  longer  at-' 
tended  to  the  summons.  The  soldiers  were  weary  of 
thehr  lives,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  been 
contented  to  perish  like  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness; 
wi^  ihdr  food  betwixt  theb  teeth.  At  length,  the 
distant  Hourra,  and  the  nearer  cry  of  Cossacks ! 
Cossadcs !  which  for 'some  time  had  been  their  most 
available  signal  for  marching,  compelled  them  to  tear 
ihemsdves  from  their  refreshment,  and  rush  into 
the  street^  There  they  found  their' rear-guard  and 
Loison,  although  they  had  been  reinforced  by  the 
body  of  Bavarians  commanded  by  Wrede,  who  had 
been  left  on  the  verge  of  Volhynia,  hurrying  into  the 
town  in  disord^  like  men  defeated,  and  learned  that 
they  had  -been  driven  back  by  Wittgenstein,  with 
Platoff  and  other  partisan  leaders,  who  had  followed 
them  up  to  the  gates. 

^  Wilna,  besides  the  immense  magazines  belonging 
to  the  French  army,  contained  a  vast  deposit  of  wealth 
and  property,  which  had  been  left  there  in  the  ad- 
vance upon  Moscow,  and,  in  particular,  a  quantity 
of  treasure  belonging  to  Napoleon.  The  town,  though 
open,  might  have  been  made  good  till  the  maga- 
zines were  destroyed  and  the  baggage  removed ;  but 
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mcb  was  Iba  confiition  of  die  moment,  that  the  Bus- 
mns  foiced  th^  way  into  the  town  by  one  access, 

*  whilst  the  French  left  it  by  another,  directbg  ihrir 
flight  upon  Kowno»  with  the  most  valuable  part  of 
didr  baggage,  or  such  as  could  be  most  speedily 
harnessed.  The  inhaWtants  of  the  town,  the  lower 
f^ers  that  is,  and  particularly  the  Jews,  now  thought 
of  propidating  the  victors  by  butchering  the  wretches 

,  whom  they  had  received  into  thrir  houses;  or,  at  best, 
stripping  and  thrusting  them  naked  into  the  streets. 
For  this  inhumanity  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  been 
afterwards  punished  by  the  Russians,  who  caused 
several  of  them  to  be  hanged. 

Meanwhile  the  flying  column  had  attained  a  hit) 
and  defile,  called  Ponari,  when  die  carriages  became 
entangled,  and  at  length  one  of  die  treasure-waggons 
being  overturned,  burst,  and  discovered  its  contents. 
All  shadow  of  discipline  was  then  lost ;  and,  as  if  to 
anncipate  die  Russians,  die  French  soldiers  them- 
selves fell  upon  the  baggage,  broke  open  the  wains, 
and  appropriated*  thehr  contents.  The  Cossacks  rode 
up  during  theiray,  and  so  ridi  was  the  booty,  that 
even  they  were  content  to  plunder  in  company,  sus- 
pendmg  for  the  mstant  their  nadonal  animosity, 
where  there  seemed  wealth  enough  for  all,  and  no 
lime  to  lose  in  fighting.  Yet,  it  is  smd  that  the  pri- 
vates of  the  Imperial  Guard  displayed  a  rare  exam- 
ple of  honour  and  diaciplbe.    The  Count  de  Tu- 
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imM  having:  betlcn  off  the  Coiigcbwto 
distributed  the  private  trauure  ef  Napoleon  anumg 
his  Gnai^  the  individuals  of  wlueh  aftenraxds  re* 
sti»ed  them.  <^  Not  a  sbgle  piece  of  mGney,"*  says 
Segar^  «^  was  lost''  This,  however,  nmst  be  portly 
Inu^rination ;  fiir  .many  of  the  Guaid  fdl  after  this, 
and  the  Cossacks,  who  became  their  ezecotors,  oenU 
have  had  little  idea  of  making  restitodon. 

It  is  not  worth  whik  to  tiace  fnrther  the  flight  of 
this  miserable  body  of  wanderers.  They  akrived  aft 
losgth  at  Kowno,  the  last  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
Ney  alone  endeavouring  to  give  them  some  military 
direction  and  assistance,  while  thqr  were  at  every 
inetant  desertmg  him  and  th^adlves.  At  Kowno, 
it  seems  that  about  one  thoossad  Inen  were  still  vai* 
der  arms,  about  twenty  times  that  nmnbcr  in  total 
dispersion.  The  pursuit  of  the  Russians  appeared  to 
cease  after  the  fiiptives  had  reocrossed  the  Niemen 
im  the  ice;  theydidnotdioose  to  posh  the  war  into 
Prussia. 

At  GnmbinneQ,  the  vnnaining  Jifareschals  and 
oommanders  held  a  councQ,  in  which  Murat  gave 
way  to  the  stifled  resentment  he  had  long  entertain- 
ed against  his  brother-in-law.  He  had  been  displea'^ 
aed  with  Napoleon,  in  not  severely  repressing  the 
insolence  with  whidi)  as  he  ecmceived,  he  had  been 
treated  by  Davoust,  and  at  another  tinie  by  Ney ; 
and  he  openly  inv^ghed  against  bis  relative  as  a 
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B,  upon  wlioie  iroid  bo  rafianoe  was  to  be 
plooed«  In  those  momeiits  of  anger  and  Bratiny, 
Muzot  blamed  himaelf  for  fcgecdng  die  proposals  irf 
llieEni^.  Had  he  not  done  80,  he  said^  he  mi^ 
stiU  have  been  a  great  king,  like  the  aoyeiidgna  of 
Austna  and  Rusda.  ^^  These  Idngs,"'  answered 
Davoost,  bitterly,  ^^  are  monardis  by  the  grace  of 
God,  by  the  sanction  of  time,  and  the  course  of  eas- 
tern. But  you^-you  are  only  a  long  by  die  grace 
of  Napoleon,  and  through  the  blood  of  FrenchmoL 
Yon  are  grossly  ungrat^il,  and.as  aoch  I  will  de- 
nounce you  to  the  Emperor.^  Such  was  tUs  strange 
scene,  of  which  the  Maresdiak  were  sileiKfc  wit* 
nessesi  It  served  to  show  how  little  unity  there  was 
in  thdr  coundls,  when  the  Master  Spirit  ceased  to 
preside  among  them. 

From  GumUnnen  the  French  went  to  diow  theff 
miseries  at  Konigsbeig.  Every  where  they  were  cold* 
ly,  yet  not  coarsely,  treated  by  the  Prussians,  who 
had  before  felt  their  oppressbn,  but  did  not  oonsider 
them  in  their  present  state  as  becoming  olgects  of 
voigeance.  At  Konigsbeig  th^  learnt  the  fiite  of  , 
thdff  two  extreme  wings,  which  was  of  a  nature  to  | 

dose  all  hopes*  I 

On  the  right  of  the  Fteoch  origmal  line  of  ad- 
vance, Schwarticnbeig  had.no  sooner  learned  dial 
the  Emperor  was  totally  defeated,  and  his  aimy  kw 
retrievaUy  dispersed,  than,  in  the  quaHty  of  a 
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anadmy,  he  tiKxaglit  liimsdf  ..no  longer  e^otttded  to 
huaid  ft  angle  Austrian  life. in  tlie  quanreL  There 
▼as-  mi  ainnyiice  oonchided  between  the  Aurtriaaa 
aad  &ii8sum8>  by  the  tenns  of  which  diey^  agreed  .to 
maakBvme  aft  at  a  game  of  chess,  but  not  lb  fig^t 
Thasj  iriien  the  Bussiaas  should  gain  such  a  poaifion^ 
aS'in'aelssal  if  ar  would  have  given  them  an  Advantage; 
the  AnstriaiKB  were  under  the  engagement  to  retceat  f 
aiid  the  tuanpaign  resembled  nothing.«o  much  as  a 
paettc  field-day,  in  which  two  generals  in  the  same 
scrvioe  ventinre  upon  a  trial  of  skilL  Sdiwaatxen- 
beig,'by  his  manoeuvres,  protected  the  French 
corps  under  Regnier  as  long  as  possible,  obtained 
good  tenns  fer  Warsaw,  and  gained  for  RegoieBt 
three  days  advantage,  when  at  last  he  ceased  to  eo« 
ver  the  place.  Having  thus  protected  his  allies  to 
the  last,)Jitfketired  into  the  Austrian  territories:; 
tmi  aldiough  Begnier  w^s  finaUy  overtaken  and  suim 
prised  at  Kbalish,  it  could  not  be  imputed  to 
Sdiwartzenberg^s  desertion  of  him,  but  to  his  own 
making  too  long  a  halt  to  protect. some  Polish  .de- 
pots. The  relics  of  Begnier'^s  anny,  such  at  least 
aa  fled  into  the  Atistrian  territories,  were  well  recei- 
ved thcare,  and  afterwards  restored  «to  their  own  ban^ 
Still  the  alliance  with  Austria,  which  in.  one 
!  had  cost  Napoleon  so  dear,  was  now  dissdved, 
and  his  right  wing  totally  dissipated  by  the  defee- 
.taoii  of  his  allies.  .  On  the  left  wing  matters  had  no 
better,  or  rather,  they  had  a  much  worse  appearance. 
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During  the  erenlfbl  n  maadm  of  the  B«iiiMi 
OBUpttgii,  MaedonaU,  who  eiwiiiuBiddl  Ihe  tefk 
wing,  had  lemaiBdl  in  Condnd)  wA  n  mamy  of 
about  90,000  moi,  of  whom  5B,000  were  Fta^ 
dana,  die  leflt  Germatia  of  diflfexent  ooiuitmb  1% 
would  aeem  that  Napoleon  had  been  OTerae  from  die 
tegiamng  to  employ  theoennwiIBDg  anxiliarieB  upon 
any  serrice  where  thrir  dflftedoD  might  BiflnenQe  die 
ot^r  parts  of  his  army.  Yet  th^  bdiayed  Wdl 
upon  lereml  opcatione,  when  MacdonaW  had  ocim* 
aion  to  repd  the  ittaokl  and  saHiea  of  thenomeroni 
gairiaon  of  Riga,  anid  theb  actite  cx^rtaona  oudbled 
hbtt  to  save  the  park  of  hea?y  artillery  destined 
finr  the'  siege  of  that  phne,  which  had  almost  ftUen 
into  the  hands  of  ihe  Bussian  Oenetal  Lewis,  at 
Mittau,  on  the  f9th  of  September.  But  on  tins  oo^ 
canon,  though  having  every  reason  to  lie  ]^eased 
with  the. soldiers,  Maodomdd  saw  room  to  muspni 
their  leader,  D'Yorck,  of  coldness  to  the  French 
(Dsose.  That  officer  was,  indeed,  engaged  in  a  ssn 
vice  which  at  heart  he  detested.  He  was  otie  of  the 
Tugend*Bund,  so  often  mentioned,  an  ardent  Fh» 
dan  patriot,  and  eager  to  ftee  his  nsdv^  oomttry 
ftom  a  fordgn  yoke.  He  tberefbre  ei^^ly  witdied 
for  a  pkmaUe  opportunity  when  he  might,  widMmt 
dbhonour,  disunite  his  forces  from  dioseof  the  Fieneh 
Mareschal. 

About  the  boning  of  December,  the  fcitnadoti 
of  Macdonald  became  prscarions.    Nothing  was 
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hmtd  en  mwy  nde,  M?e  of  the  nmi  and 
^  the  FtjeaKdi  Gxmd  Amy,  aad  the  Msreschal 
mzkNuty  expected  oiden  for  e  retreat  while  it  was 
3fetopeiitohiii«  But  audi  was  the  confiwoon  at  the 
liead^qpuurters  after  the  Emperor's  departure,  that 
aeitfaor  Murat  nor  Berthier  thoi^ht  of  senduig  the 
neoeMary  authority  to  Macdonald ;  and  when  thejr 
did,  thoa^  the  order  to  retreat  might  hav^  reached 
him  in  fife  days,  it  was  ten  days  on  the  road. 

He  ooBttienoedhis  r^itieat  upon  Tilsit,  his  vanguard 
eensisting  of  Massenbach's  Fhissian  division,  chiefly 
eamdiy,  he  himself  following  with  the  Bararians, 
Saxons,  &G»,  and  Yordc  bringing  tip  the  rear  with 
15,000  Pnnmans,  the  residue  of  that  auxiliary  army* 
In  this  order,  with  the  Prussians  divided  into  two 
eoqps,  and  his  own  posted  between  them,  as  if  to  se- 
cure  agiinst  their  comUning,  the  Mareschal  march- 
ed on  in  snffioMt  ansdety,  but  without  oomplaint  on 
his  dde,  or  difficulties  on  that  of  the  Prussian  gene- 
ral But  when  the  Mareschal,  upon  S8th  January, 
arrived  at  Tilsit,  which  was  in  the  line  of  their  re- 
treat, and  had  sent  forward  the  cavalry  of  Massen- 
bach  as  &r  as  Regnits,  the  troops  of  Yorck  in  the 
rear  had  detadied  themselves  so  far  that  Macdonald 
was  obliged  to  halt  for  them.  He  sent  letters  to  If- 
Yordc,  pressing  him  to  come  up— he  sent  to  the  ca- 
valry of  Massenbach  in  the  van,  commanding  them 
to  return.  From  D^  Yorck  eame  no  answer.  At  R^r 
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ttis,  the  Fxmtb  General  Baekdii^  who  had  beeb  snt 

to  act  «8  adjatant^general  vith  Masfifinbach^s  oorps^ 
fieuld  find  no  obedience*  The  colonels  of  the  Pmniaa 
«aYahry  objected  to  the  weather,  and  the  state  of  the 
.loids ;  they  would  not  give  the  ordbr  to.aoond  to 
:horse;  and.when  the  horses  were  at  length  reluotaot^ 
ordered  oujb  and  produced,  the  soldiers  were  equally 
restive,  they  would  not  mount.  While  the  Frossian 
troops  were  in  this  state  of  mutiny,  a  Russian  emis- 
isary  was  heard  to  press  them  to  deliyer  up  theFrenchp 
man;  but  the  soldiers,  though  resolved  to  leaw 
Bachelu,  would  not  betray  him.  .The  propoaal 
ehocked  their  feelings  of  honour,  and  diey  mounted 
and  marched  back  to  Tilsit,  to  restore  Bachela  to 
Macdonald's  army.  But  their  jmrpose  Iras  unchan- 
ged. As  at  Regnitz  they  had  refused  to  mount 
their  horses,  so  at  Tilsit  they  refused  to  alight  At 
length  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  dismount  and 
retire  to  their  quarters,  but  it  was  only  a  fieint; 
for,  shortly  after  they  were  sui^osed  asleep,  the 
Prussians  mounted  in  great  silence,  and,  mth,  Ma»- 
senbach  and  their  officers  at  their  head,  nuoched  off 
to  jom  their  countrymen  under  D' Yordu 

That  general  had,  now  and  for  ever,  s^aialed 
his  troops  from  the  French.  Upon  30th  Decern^ 
ber,  he  had  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Rus- 
sian general,  Dibbeitsch.  By  this  agreement,  the 
Prussian  troops  were  to  be  cantoned  ia  tfac^  own 
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teiriK»ie8»  a&d  lemun  nwutrid  for  two  monitlis.;  9t 
tlie€sid  of  that  period,  if  their  King  so  determined,' 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  rejoin  the  French  troops. 
Bodi  D^  Yorck  and  Massenbach  wrote  to  Macdonald 
ttuiouiicmg  th^  secession  from  his  army..  Yorck 
eoDtented  himself  with  stating,  that  he  cared  not 
what  opinion  the  world  might  form  on  his  conduct,  it 
was  dictated  by  the  purest  motives,  his. duty  to  his. 
troops  and  to  his  country.  Massenbach  expressed 
his  WBpeet  and  esteem  for  Genaral  Macdonaid,  add 
deehored,  that  his  reason  for  leaving  him  without  an 
interview,  was  the  fear  he  felt  that  his  personal  re* 
g«rd  for  the  Mareschal  might  have  prevented  his 
dbeying  the  call  of  duty. 

Thus  did  a  Prussian  general  first  set  the  example 
of  deserting  the  cause  in  which  he  served  so  unwill- 
ingly ;  an  example  which  soon  spread  fast  and  fiur. 
It  was  a  choice  of  difficulties  on  D' Yorck^s  side,  for 
his  aeal  as  a  patriot  was  in  some  degree  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  usual  ideas  of  soldierly  honour. 
But  he  had  not  left  Macdonald  till  the  Mareschal's 
safety,  wd  that  of  the  remainder  of  his  army,  was  in 
some  measure  provided  for.  He  was  out  of  the  Rus* 
sian  territory,  and  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  Russian 
pursuit.  D' Yorck  had  become  neutral,  but  not  the 
enemy  of  his  late  commander. 

Heace  the  question  arises,  how  long  were  the 
Prusfflans  to  be  held  bound  to  sacrifice  their  blood 
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finr  Urn  fiHdgnani)  bf  mhom  Hmj  had  been  oonqiMr- 
ed,  pillaged,  and  opprened;  and  to  what  eztent  wero 
they  bound  to  endure  adversity  for  those,  who  had 
uniformly  trtmpled  on  them  durii^  thdr  proape* 
lity  ?  One  thing,  we  believe,  we  may  affirm  with 
flertainty,  namely,  that  D'Yorck  acted  entii^ly  on 
his  own  re^onsifaility,  and  without  any  enoomigo- 
ment,  direct  or  indirect,  firom  his  sovereign.  Nqrt 
there  is  room  to  suppose,  that  though  the  annisrice 
of  Tanvogen  was  afterwards  dedaied  good  aervioe 
by  the  King  of  Pmsria,  yet  D'Yoak  was  not  cntitdy 
forgiven  by  his  Prince  for  having  entered  into  it 
It  was  one  of  the  numerous  cases,  in  which  a  sub* 
ject^s  departing  firom  the  letter  of  the  soveragn^s  oom^ 
mand,  although  for  that  sovereign's  more  effectual 
service,  is  still  a  line  of  conduct  less  grateful  than 
implicit  obedience.  Upon  receiving  the  news,  Fre- 
derick disavowed  the  conduct  of  his  gmeral,  and  ap- 
pointed Massenbach  and  him  to  be  sent  to  Berlin  for 
trial.  But  the  officers  retained  thmr  authority,  for 
the  Prussian  army  and  people  considered  their  sove- 
reign as  acting  under  the  restraint  of  the  French 
troops  under  Augereau,  who  then  occupied  his  capital 

Macdonald,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  reduced 
to  about  nine  thousand  men,  accomplished  his  re- 
treat to  Konigsberg  after  a  sharp  skirmish. 

And  thus  ended  the  memorable  Russian  expedition, 
the  first  of  Napoleon's  undertakings  in  which  he  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  of  which  we  scarce  know  whe- 
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tber  most  ta  wonder  at  the  dmng  radadty  of  the 
attempt,  ai  the  terrific  catastrophe.  The  loss  of  the 
Grrand  Army  was  total,  and  the  results  are  prohaUy 
correctly  stated  by  Boutonrlin,  as  follows  :«— 

Sbdninliattle^  185^000 

I^cd  from  fatigue^  hunger,  sod  the  8e?erity  of  the 

dimate, 138,000 

Prifloneny  oomprehending  48  generals,  3000  offioeriy 

and  upwards  of  190,000  men,  •  193,000 


Total    450,000 

The  relics  of  the  troops  which  escaped  ftom  that 
overwhelming  disaster,  independent  of  the  two  auxi- 
liary armies  of  Austrians  and  Prussiacns,  who  were 
never  much  engi^^  in  its  terrors,  might  be  about 
forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  scarcely  ten  thousand 
were  Frenchmen.  The  Russians,  notwithstanding 
the  care  that  was  taken  to  destroy  these  trophies, 
took  seventy-five  eagles,  colours,  or  standards,  and 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

Thus  had  the  greatest  military  Captain  of  the 
age,  at  ihe  head  of  an  innumerable  array,  rushed 
upon  his  gigantic  adversary,  defeated  his  army,  and 
destroyed,  or  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  his 
cajntal,  only  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where 
the  ruin  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  own  force,  with- 
out even  the  intervention  of  a  general  action,  became 
the  indispensable  price  of  his  safe  return. 
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The  causes  of  this  total  and  calamitous  failure  lay 
in  miscalculatioiis,  both  moral  and  physical,  which 
were  inTolved  m  the  first  concoction  of  the  enterprise, 
and  began  to  operate  from  its  very  commencement. 
We  are  aware  that  this  is,  with  the  idolators  of  Na- 
poleon, an  unpalatable  view  of  the  case.  They  believe, 
according  to  the  doctrine  which  he  himself  promul- 
gated, that  he  could  be  conquered  by  the  elements 
alone.  This  was  what  he  averred  in  the  twenty-ninth 
bulletin.  Till  the  6th  November,  he  stated,  that  he 
had  been  uniformly  successful.  The  snow  then  fell, 
and  in  six  days  destroyed  the  character  of  the  anny, 
depressed  their  courage,  elated  that  of  the  ^^  de8pi<P> 
caUe^^  Cossacks,  deprived  the  Frendb  of  artillery, 
baggage,  and  cavahry,  and  reduced  them,  with  little 
aid  from  the  Russians,  to  the  melancholy  state  in 
which  they  returned  to  Poland.  This  opinion  Na- 
poleon wished  to  perpetuate  in  a  medal,  on  which  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  is  represented  by  the  figure  of 
Eolus  bbwing  upon  the  soldiers,  who  are  shown 
shrinking  from  the  stcnrm,  or  falling  under  it.  The 
same  statement  he  always  supported ;  and  it  is  one 
of  those  tenets  which  his  extravagant  admirers  are 
least  willing  to  relinquish. 

Three  questions,  however,  remain  to  be  examined, 
ere  we  can  subscribe  to  this  doctrine. — I.  Does  the 
mere  fall  of  snow,  nay,  a  march  through  a  country 
covered  with  it,  necessarily,  and  of  itself,  infijr  the 
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extent  of  mufiirtone  hexe  attributed  to  its  ageney  f*^ 
II.  Was  not  tlie  possibility  of  such  a  storm  a  contin-i 
gesicjr  which  ought  in  reason  to  hare  entered  intv 
Napoleon^s  calculations  ? — III.  Was  it  the  mere  se^ 
Terity  of  the  snow-storm,  cbeadful  as  it  was,  which 
occadoned  the  destructicm  of  Buonaparte's  army ;  or, 
did  not  the  effects  of  climate  rather  come  in  to  aid 
various  causes  of  ruin,  which  were  inherent  in  this  . 
extaravagant  expedition  firom  the  very  beginning,  and 
were  operating  actively  wh^i  the  weather  merely 
came  to  their  assutance  ? 

On  the  first,  question  it  is  needless  to  say  much. 
A  snow,  accompanied  with  hard  firost,'is  net  neces- 
sarily destructtYe  to  a  retreating  army.  The  weaker 
individuals  must  perish,  but,  to  the  army,  it  affords, 
if  they  are  provided  for  the  season,  better  opportu- 
nities ci  moving  than  rainy  and  open  weather.  In 
the  snow,  hard  firozen  upon  the  surface,  as  it  is  in 
Russia  and  Canada,  the  whole  &ce  of  the  country 
becomes  a  road ;  and  an  army,  lightly  equipped  and 
havbg  sledges  instead  of  wains,  may  move  in  as 
numy  parallel  columns  as  they  will,  instead  of  being 
confined,  as  in  moist  weather,  to  one  high  road,  abng 
which  the  divisions  must  follow  each  other  in  succes- 
sion. Such  an  ^tension  of  the  front,  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  marching  ocdumns,  must  be  particu* 
larly  convenient  to  an  army,  which,  lUce  that  of  Napo* 
leoB^  is  obBged  to  paaintaipin  itself  as  much  as  possible 
-at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Where  there  are  only 
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^^looged  oolmnnt,  ftlbwiag  etch  odiflr  over  the 
tame  voodf,  the  iii«fau4en  fiom  the  fiitt  body  mast 
«diaiist  the  eountty  on  eadi  dde;  so  that  the 
corpe  which  follow  must  eend  thdr  purveyora  be- 
yond the  gioiind  which  has  been  alreacty  jnBaged, 
until  at  length  the  distance  becomes  so  gieat,  diet 
the  Tearwaid  must  satisfy  tfaemsdres  with  gleaning 
after  the  wasteful  hartest  of  those  who  have  prece- 
ded tiiem.  Supposing  six,  e^^ht,  or  ten  edhaaoB 
marching  in  parallel  lines  upon  the  same  lironty  and 
leaymg  an  interval  betwixt  each,  ihey  wiU  coTor  six, 
eight,  or  ten  times  the  breadth  of  ooontty,  and  of 
course  supply  themselTes  mpre  ^entifldly,  as  well 
as  much  more  easily.  Such  columns  keeping  a  pa- 
ralld  front,  can,  if  attacked,  recsiTeredproeal  aid  by 
lateral  movements  more  easily  than  when  assistance 
must  be  sent  from  the  ran  to  the  retfr  of  one  loog 
moving  line ;  and  die  march  being  lateral  on  such 
occasions,  does  not  infer  the  loss  of  time,  and  other 
inconveniences,  inferred  by  it  countermaidi  fkom  the 
fifont  to  support  the  rear.  Lastiy,  the  ftoet  ofteD 
lendfers  bridges  unnecessary,  fiDs  ravines,  and  makes 
morasses  passable ;  thus  compensating,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  a  marching  army,  fer  the  rigorous  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  subjects  them. 

But,  Uly,  It  may  be  asked,  if  frost  and  snow  are 

so  irresistible  and  destructive  in  Russia,  as  to  infer 

the  destruction  of  whde  armies,  why  did  not  diese 

casualties  enter  into  the^  calculations  of  so  greet  a 
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General  entering  on  sueh  an  immense  undertaking  ? 
Does  it  never  snow  in  Russia,  or  is  frost  a  rare  phe- 
nwiienon  there  in  the  month  of  November?  It  is  said 
that  the  cold  weather  began  earlier  than  usual.  This, 
we  are  assured,  was  not  the  case ;  but  at  any  rate  it 
was  most  unwise  to  sufler  the  safety  of  an  army,  and 
an  army  of  such  numbers  and  importance,  to  depend 
on  the  mere  chance  of  a  frost  setting  in  a  few  days 
sooner  or  later. 

The  fact  is,  that  Napoleon,  whose  judgment  was 
seldom  misled  save  by  the  ardour  of  his  wishes,  had 
fixreseen,  in  October,  th^  coming  of  the  frost,  as  he 
had  been  awa;i:^  in  July,  of  the  necessity  of  collecting 
sufficient  supplies  of  food  for  his  army,  yet  without 
making  adeqiuite  provision  against  what  he  knew 
was  to  hajqpen,  in  either  case.  In  the  S2d  bulle- 
tin it  is  intimated,  that  the  Moskwa,  and  other 
rivers  of  Russia,  might  be  expected  to  be  frozen 
over  about  the  middle  of  November,  which  ought 
to  have  prepared  the  Emperor  for  the  snow  and 
frost  commencing  five  or  six  days  sooner ;  which  ac-* 
iually  took  place.  In  the  S6th  bulletin,  the  ne- 
cessity of  winter-quarters  is  admitted,  and  the  Em- 
peror is  represented  as  looking  luxuriously  around 
him,  to  condder  whether  he  should  choose  them  in> 
the  south  of  Russia,  or  in  the  friendly  country  of  Po- 
land. The  wei|ther  is  then  stated  to  be  fine,  '^  but 
on  the  fijrst  days  of  November  cold  was  to  be  expected. 

VOL»  vii.  2d 
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Wbter-quarterS)  therefore,  mast  be  thought  upon ; 
the  cavalty,  above  all,  stand  4n  need  of  them/^ 

It  is  impossible  that  he,  under  whose  eye,  or  by 
whose  hand,  these  bulletins  were  drawn  up,  could 
have  been  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  snow  on  the  €th 
November.  It  was  a  probability  foreseen,  though  li^ 
unprovided  for. 

Even  the  most  ordinary  precaution,  that  of  rough- 
shoebg  the  horses  of  the  cavabry  and  the  draught- 
horses,  was  totally  neglected ;  for  the  bulletins  com- 
plnn  of  the  shoes  being  smooth.  This  is  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  the  animals  had  not  been  new-shod 
at  all ;  for  French  horses  may  be  termed  always 
rough-shod,  until  the  shoes  are  grown  old  and  worn 
smooth  through  use.  If,  therefore,  frost  and  snow  be 
so  very  dangerous  to  armies,  Napoleon  wilfolly  bra- 
ved their  rigour,  and,  by  his  want  of  due  prepara- 
tions, brought  upon  himself  the  very  disaster  of 
which  he  complained  so  heavily. 

Thirdly,  Though  unquestionably  the  severity  of 
the  frost  did  greatly  increase  the  distress  and  loss  of 
an  army  suflering  under  famine,  nakedness,  and  pri- 
rations  of  every  kind,  yet  it  was  neither  the  first,  nor 
in  any  respect  the  principal,  cause  <^  their  disasters. 
The  reader  must  keep  in  remembrance  the  march 
Arougfa  Lithuania,  in  which,  without  a  blow  strubk. 
Napoleon  lost  ten  thousand  horses  at  once,  and  near- 
ly a  hundred  thousand  men,  when  passing  through 
a.  country  which  was  friendly.    Did  this  loss,  which 
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happened  in  June  and  July,  arise  from  the  prema- 
ture snow,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  6th  of  No- 
rember  ?  No,  surely.  It  arose  from  what  the  bulletin 
itself  describes  as  <*  the  uncertainty,  the  distresses, 
the  marches  and  countermarches  of  the  troops,  their 
fatigues  and  su^rances  T'  to  the  system,  in  short, 
of  forced  marches,  by  which,  after  all,  Napoleon  was 
unable  to  gun  any  actual  advance.    This  cost  him 
one>fourth,  or  nearly  so,  of  his  army,  before  a  blow 
was  struck.     If  we  suppose  that  he  left  on  both 
Ins  flanks,  and  in  his  rear,  a  force  of  100,000  men, 
under  Macdonald,  Schwartzenberg,  Oudinot,  and 
others,  he  commenced  the  actual  invasion  of  Russia 
Proper  wiA  200,000  soldiers.  A  moiety  of  this  lasg^ 
force  penshed  before  he  reached  Moscow,  wfakh  he 
entered  at  the  head  of  less  than  100,000  men.    The 
tsxkB  had  been  thuued  by  fatigue,  and  the  fields  of 
battle  and  hospitals  must  answer  for  the  remainder. 
Finally,  Napoleon  left  Moscow  on  the  19th  October, 
as  a  place  where  he  could  not  remain,  and  yet  from 
which  he  saw  no  safe  mode  of  exit.   He  wis  t^ien  at 
laie  head  ofaboutiaOjOOO men;  so  much  was  his  amy 
recrmted  by  convalescents,  the  collection  of  str^- 
•^crs,  and  some  reserves  which  had  been  brought  up. 
He  fought  the  unavailing  though  most  honourably 
sustained  battle  of  Mala- YarowsUvete ;  Med  in  for^ 
dng  his  way  to  Kalouga  and  Toula ;  and,  like  a  st^ 
at  bay,  was  forced  bad:  on  the  wasted  and  broken-up 
road  to  Snolensk  by  Borodino.    On  thfc  road  was 
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fought  the  haitle  of  Wumna,  in  whidi  the  Fiench 
lorn  was  yery  considerabk ;  and  his  columns  were  ha- 
rassed by  the  Cossacks  at  ereiy  point  of  their  march, 
and  many  thousands  of  piisonefs  were  taken.  Two 
battles  so  sererefy  fought,  besides  the  defeat  of  Mu- 
rat  and  constant  skitmishesf  cost  the  French  in  kill- 
edand  wounded,  (and  every  wounded  man  was  lost  to 
Napoleon,)  not  less  than  26,000  men ;  and  so  fiir  had 
the  French  army  been  diminished. 

This  brought  him  ta  the  6tb  Noyember,  until 
whkh  day  not  a  flake  had  fidlai  of  that  snow  to 
which  all  his  disasters  are  attributed,  but  which  in 
&ct  did  not  commence  until  he  had  in  a  great  mear 
sure  experienced  them.  By  this  time,  also,  his  wings 
'  andicaeryes  had  undergone  severe  fighting  and  great 
loai^  without  any  favourable  results.  Thus,  well  nigh 
three^fburths  of  his  original  armj  were  destroyed,  and 
the  remnant  reduced  to  a  most  melancholy  and  dis* 
orderiy  condition,  before  commencement  of  the  storm 
to  which  he  found  it  afterwards  convenient  to  impute 
his  calamities.    It  b  scarcely  necessary  to  notice, 
that  when  the  snow  did  begin  to  fall,  it  found  Napo- 
leon not  a  victor,  but  a  iugitivo,  quitting  ground  be* 
fore  his  antagousts,  and  indebted  for  his  safety,notto 
the  timidity  of  the  B4i88ian8,  but  to  the  over-caution 
of  tiieir  general  TheCossacks^  long  before  the  snow- 
tempest  commenced,  w^re  muttering  against  Kou- 
tousoff  for  letting  these  skeletons,  as  they  called  the 
French  army,  walk  back  into  a  bloodless  grave. 
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When  the  severe  frost  came,  it  aggravated  great- 
ly the  misery,  and  increased  the  loss,  of  the  French 
army.  But  Winter  was  only  the  ally  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;  not,  as%88  been  contended,  their  sole  pro- 
tectress. She  rendered  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army 
inore  calamitous,  but  it  had  abeady  been  an  indis- 
pensable measure ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  being  ex- 
ecuted at  the  lance-point  of  the  Cossacks,  before  the 
storms  of  the  north  contributed  to  overwhelm  the 
Invaders* 

'  What,  then,  occasioned  this  most  calamitous  ca- 
tastrophe ?  We  venture  to  reply,  that  a  moral  error^ 
or  rather  a  crime,  converted  Napoleon^s  wisdom  into 
folly  ;  and  that  he  was  mided,  by  the  injustice  of  his 
views,  into  the  great  political,  nay,  military  errors, 
which  he  acted  upon  in  his  attempt  to  realize  them. 

We  are  aware  there  are  many  who  think  that  the 
justice  of  a  quarrel  is  of  little  moment,  providing  the 
aggressor  has  strength  and  courage  to  make  good  what 
his  adversary  murmurs  agamst  as  wrong.  With  such 
reasoners,  the  race  is  uniformly  to  Ae  swift,  and  the 
battle  to* the  strong;  and  they  reply  to  others  with 
the  pro&ne  jest  of  die  King  of  Prussia,  that  die 
Deity  always  espouses  the  cause  of  the  most  power* 
fid.  But  die  masam  is  as  false  as  it  is  impious. 
Without  expecting  miracles  in  this  later  age,  we  know 
that  the  world  is  subjected  to  mond  as  wdl  as  physi- 
cal laws,  and  that  die  breach  of  the  former  (requent- 
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ly  carries  eren  a  temporal  puniahment  along  with 
it.  Let  U8  try  by  this  test  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
in  the  Russian  war. 

The  causes  assigned  for  his  breach  with  Russia* 
unjust  in  thdr  essence,  had  been  put  upon  a  plan 
of  settlem^t ;  yet  his  armies  continued  to  bear  down 
upoii  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire ;  so  that 
to  have  given  up  the  questions  in  dispute,  with  the 
Ffench  bayonets  at  his  breast,  would  have  been  on 
'  the  part  of  Alexander  a  surrender  of  the  national  in- 
dependence. The  demands  of  Napoleon,  unjust  in 
themselves,  and  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  means  of 
intimidation,  it  was  impossible  for  a  proud  people, 
and  a  high-sphritcd  prince,  to  comply  with.  Thus  the 
first  act  of  Buonaparte  went  to  ezcite'a  national  feel- 
ing,  from  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  to  the  wall  of 
China,  and  to  unite  against  him  the  wild  and  onci- 
viiized  inhatHtants  of  an  extended  empire,  possessed 
by  a  love  to  their  religion,  their  government,  and  their 
country,andhavxngacharacterofstemdevotion,which 
he  was  incapable  of  estimating.  It  was  a  remarkable 
characteristic  of  Napoleon,  that  when  he  had  once 
fissed  la»  opinion,  he  saw  everything  as  he  wished  to 
see  it,  and  was  apt  to  dispute  even  realities,  if  they 
did  not  coincide  with  his  preconceived  ideas.  He 
had  persuaded  himself,  that  to  beat  an  army  and  sub- 
due a  capital,  was,  with  the  influence  of  his  personal 
4>scendency,  all  that  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  tri- 
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un^^bapti^^aee.  H^badesiiQciaUyaco^fi^enoeiiihU 
ovn  cofniD wd  over  Uie  minds  of  such  as  be  had  been 
personally  intimate  with.  Alexander's  disposition,  he 
believed^  waa  perfectly  known  to  him ;  and  he  enter- 
tain^  np  doubt>  that  by  beating  his  army,  and  taking 
hia  capital^  be  should  resume  th^  influenoe  which  b^ 
bad  onpe  heid  over  the  Russian  Emperor,  by  grants 
ing  him  a  peace  upon  moderate  terms,  and  in  which 
the  acknowl^gment  of  the  victor'^s  superiority  would 
have  been  the  chief  advan^fge  stipulated.    f*or  this 
he  hurried  on  by  forced  mardies,  losing  so  many  thou- 
sands of  men  and  horses  in  Lithuania,  which  an  at*- 
tenUon  to  ordinary  rules  would  have  saved  from  de« 
atmcUon*  For  this,  when  his  own  prudence,  and  that 
(^  his  council^  joined  in  recommending  a  halt  at 
Witepak  or  at  Smolensk,  he  hurried  forward  to  the 
fight,  and  to  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  which  b^ 
bad  flattered  h^imself  was  to  be  the  signal  of  peace. 
His  wishes  were  apparently  granted.   Borodino,  the 
bloodiest  battle  of  pur  battling  age,  was  gained— Mos* 
cow  was  liaken«^but  he  had  totally  failed  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  these  events  upon  the  Russians  and  their 
S^n^ror.  When  he  expected  their  submission,  and 
a  ransom  for  their  capital,  the  city  was  consumed  in 
'  Us  preseance ;  yet  even  the  desertion  and  destruction 
of  Moficpw  GOiild  not  tear  the  veil  from  his  eyes,  or 
per^iade  him  that  the  people  and  theif  princ^e 
irould  prefer  death  to  disgrace.  It  was  bis  reluctanc? 
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to  idmquiah  the  'nskmuj  hopes  whidi  tgoti^tA 
alill  induced  hun  to  noarish,  that  prevented  hk  qcdt- 
ting  Moficovr  a  month  earUer  than  he  did.  He  had 
no  expectation  that  the  mild  dimate  of  Fcntainbleaa 
would  continue  to  gild  the  ruins  of  Moscow  till  the 
arrival  of  December;  bat  he  could  not  forego  the4at- 
tering  belief,  that  a  letter  and  proposal  of  padficadon 
must  at  last  fulfil  the  anticipations  which  he  so  ar<- 
dentfy  entertained.  It  was  only  the  attack  upon 
Murat  that  finally  dispelled  this  hope* 

Thus  a  hallucination,  for  such  it  may  be  termed,  led 
this  great  soldier  into  a  train  of  conduct,  which,  as 
a  military  critic,  he  would  have  been  die  first  to 
condemn,  and  which  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  deep  moral  error.  He  was  hurried  by  this 
self-opinion,  this  ill-founded  trust  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  own  personal  influence,  into  a  gross 
n^lect  of  the  usual  and  prescribed  rules  of  war. 
He  put  in  motion  an  -immense  army,  too  vast  in 
numbers  to  be  supported  either  by  the  supplies  of 
the  country  through  which  they  marched,  or  by  the 
provisions  they  could  tran^rt  along  with  them. 
And  when,  plunging  into  Russia,  he  defeated  her  ar- 
mies and  took  her  metropolis,  he  neglected  to  calcn* 
late  his  line  of  advance  on  such  an  extent  of  base,  as 
should  enable  him  to  consolidate  his  conquests,  and 
turn  to  real  advantage  the  victories  which  he  attain- 
ed.   His  army  was  but  precariously  connected  with 
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Lithuania  when  he  was  at  Moscow,  and  all  cominu* 
nication  was  soon  afterwards  entirely  destroyed. 
Thus,  one  unjust  purpose,  strongly  and  passionately 
entertamed,  marred  the  councils  of  the  wise,  and 
rendered  vain  the  exertions  of  the  brave.  We  may 
read  the  moral  in  the  words  of  Claudian, — 


^  Jam  non  ad  culmina  lerum 


InjustcM  oevisse  querar;  toUuntur  in  altum, 
Vt  lapBu  graviore  mant" 

Claudiax  in  RvfinufHy  Lib.  1.  v.  21. 
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CHAPTER  XV.     . 

Ejffccts  of  Napoleon's  return  upon  the  Parinam. — Congratu^ 
lationi  and  Addressee  by  all  the  public  Functionaries.'^ 
Conspiracy  of  Makt^^v>eryneaHy9UGcessfuL^^H9ss  id  laH 
defeated, — The  impression  made  by  this  event  upon  Bwma^ 
parte,  both  while  in  Russia,  and  on  his  return.-^DiscuS" 
sions  with  the  Pope,  who  is  brought  to  France,  but  remains 
inflexible. — State  of  affairs  tn  Spain.'-^Napolcon's  great 
and  successful  ea^ertions  to  recruit  his  Army.— Guards  iff 
Honour, — In  the  month  of  April,  the  Army  is  raised  to 
350^000  men,  independently  of  the  troops  left  in  garrison  in 
Germany,  and  in  S^n  and  Italy. 

Upon  the  morning  succeeding  his  retom,  which 
was  like  the  sudden  appearance  of  one  dropped  from 
the  heavens,  Paris  resounded  with  the  news ;  which 
had,  such  was  the  force  of  Napoleon^s  character,  and 
the  habits  of  subjection  to  which  the  Parisians  were 
inured,  the  effect  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the 
whole  capital.  If  the  impressions  made  by  the  SQtfa 
bulletin  could  not  be  effaced,  they  were  carefully 
concealed.    The  grumblers  suppressed  their  mur- 
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mun,  which  had  b«|giui  to  be  alarming.  The  mouni« 
ers  dried  theur  tears,  or  shed  them  in  soUtude.  The 
safe  return  of  Napoleon  was  a  sufficient  cfire  for  the. 
loss  of  fiye  hundred  thousand  men,  and  served  to  as- 
suage  the  sorrows  of  as  many  widows  and  orphans. 
The  Emperor  couToked  the  Council  of  Suite.  He 
9pcke  with  apparent  firanknesa  of  the  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  bis  army,  and  imputed  them 
all  to  the  snow,  ^'  All  had  gone  well,""  he  said, 
^^  Moscow  was  in  our  power — erery  obstacle  was 
overcome— the  confli^ation  of  the  city  had  produ- 
cc4  no  change  on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
French  army ;  but  winter  has  been  productive  of  a 
g^eral  calamity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  army 
had  sustained  very  great  losses.'"  One  would  have 
thought,  from  his  mode  of  stating  the  matter,  that 
the  snow  had  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  victory, 
and  not  in  the  course  of  a  disastrous  and  inevitable 
retreat 

The  Mcmiteur  was  at  first  silent  on  the  news  from 
Bussia,  and  announced  the  advent  of  the  Emperor  as 
if  he  had  returned  from  Fontainbleau ;  but  after  an 
interval  of  this  apparent  coldness,  like  the  waters  of  a 
riv<ir  in  the  thaw,  accumulating  behind,  and  at  length 
precipitating  tibemselves  over,  a  barrier  of  ice,  arose 
the  gweral  gratulation  of  the  public  functionaries, 
whose  power  and  profit  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
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dominion  of  the  £m})eror,  and  whose  voices  alone 
were  admitted  to  represent  diose  of  the  people.  The 
dties  of  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Turin,  Ham* 
burgh,  Amsterdam,  Mayence,  and  whateyer  others 
tjiere  were  of  consequence  in  the  empire,  joined  in 
the  general  asseveration,  that  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  alone  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  convert 
disquietude  into  happiness  and  tranquillity.  The 
most  exaggerated  praise  of  Napoleon^s  great  quali- 
ties, the  most  unlimited  devotion  to  his  service,  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  were  the 
theme  of  these  addresses.  Their  flattery  was  not 
only  ill-timed,  coniddering  the  great  loss  which  the 
country  had  sustained ;  but  it  was  so  grossly  exa^ 
gerated  in  some  instances,  as  to  throw  ridicule  even 
upon  the  high  talents  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, as  daubers  are  often  seen  to  make  a  ridicu* 
lous  caricature  of  the  finest  original.  In  the  tew  dr- 
cles  where  criticism  on  these  effusions  of  loyalty 
might  be  whispered,  the  authors  of  the  addresses 
were  compared  to  the  duped  devotee  in  Moliere^s 
comedy,  who,  instead  of  sympathizing  in  his  wife*8 
illness,  and  the  general  indbposition  of  his  fiuni- 
ly,  only  rejoices  to  hear  that  Tartuffis  is  in  admi- 
rable good  health.  Yet  there  were  few  even  among 
these  scoffers  who  would  have  dared  to  stay  behind, 
had  they  been  commanded  to  attend  the  Emperor  to 
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Notre  DAme,  that  Te  Deum  might  be  celebrated  for 
the  safe  return  of  Napoleon,  though  purchased  by 
the  total  deatruction  of  his  great  army. 

But  it  was  amongst  the  public  offices  that  the 
return  of  the  Emperor  so  unexpectedly,  inroduced  the 
deepest  sensaticm.  They  were  accustomed  to  go  on  at 
a  moderate  rate  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty, 
while  the  Emperor  was  on  any  expedition ;  but  his 
return  had  the  sudden  effect  of  the  appearance  of  the 
master  in  the  school,  ffom  whidi  he  bad  been  a  short 
time  absent.  All  was  bustle,  alertness,  ^ertion, 
and  antidpadon.  On  the  present  occasion,  double 
diligence,  or  the  show  of  it,  was  exerted ;  for  all  fear- 
ed, and  some  with  reason,  that  their  conduct  on  a 
late  event  might  have  incurred  the  sei^ere  censure 
of  the  Emperor.  We  aUude  to  the  conspucacy  of 
Malet,  a  singular  mcident,  the  detiuls  of  which  we 
have  omitted  till  now. 

Dujnng  Buonaparte's  former  periods  of  absence, 
the  government  of  the  interior  of  France,  under  the 
management  of  Camhaceres,  w^it  on  in  the  ordinary 
course,  as  methodically,  though  not  so  actively,  as 
when  Napoleon  was  at  the  Tuilleries ;  the  system  of 
administration  was  accurate,  that  of  superintendence 
not  less  so.  The  obligationsof  the  public  functionaries 
were  held  as  strict  as  those  of  military  men.  But 
durii^  the  length  of  Napoleon's  absencei>n  the  Bus- 
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sian  expedition,  a  plot  was  formed,  which  served  to 
diow  how  little  firm  was  the  hold  which  the  system 
of  the  Imperial  government  had  on  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  by  what  slight  means  its  flill  might  be  e£Pect- 
ed,  and  how  small  an  interest  a  new  revolution  woold 
have  exdted.  It  seemed  that  the  Emperor's  power 
showed  stately  and  stable  to  the  eye,  like  a  tall  pine- 
tree,  which,  while  it  spreads  its  Aade  broad  around, 
and  raises  its  head  to  heaven,  cannot  send  its  roots, 
like  those  of  the  oak,  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but,  spreading  them  along  the  shallow  sur- 
face, is  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  the  first  assault 
of  the  whirlwind. 

The  final  purpose  of  Malet  is  not  known.  He 
was  of  noble  birth,  and  served  in  the  Mousquetaires 
of  the  royal  household  before  the  Revolution,  which 
inclined  many  to  think  that  he  had  the  interest  of 
the  Bourbons  in  view.  As,  however,  he  had  rfsen  to 
the  head  of  chef  de  brigade  in  the  Republican  aitny, 
!t  is  more  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Philadelphes.*  In  1808,  General  Malet  was  commit- 
ted to  prison,  as  concerned  in  an  intrigue  against  the 


*  A  aeetet  society  in  the  aanmy,  whwe  ImmedUte  object  it  ww 
to  overthrow  the  Imperial  power,  and  whose  ultimate  purposes 
were  not  perhaps  known  to  themselves.  Their  founder  was  Colonel 
Jacques  Joseph  Odet,  a  Swiss,  at  once  adebaucbee  and  on  endui- 
siost,  on  the  plan  o{  his  countryman  Rousseau.    He  was  shot  the 
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Emperor;  and  he  was  still  under  the  restraint  of 
the  police,  when  he  formed  the  audacious  scheme 
which  had  so  nearly  succeeded.  While  under  a  con- 
finement now  lenient,  in  a  Maison  de  Sante,  he  was 
able  to  execute,  or  procure  to  be  executed,  a  forged 
papa*,  purporting  to  be  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  an- 
nouncing oiBcially  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  the 
abolition  of  the  Imperial  government,  and  the  esta^ 
tflishment  of  a  provisioned  committee  of  administra* 
tion.  This  document  was  to  appearance  attested  by 
the  official  seal  and  signatures. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  at  midnight,  he  escaped 
from  his  place  of  confinement,  dressed  himself  in 
his  full  uniform,  and,  accompanied  by  a  corporal  in 
the  dress  of  an  aide-de-camp,  repaired  to  the  prison 
of  La  Force,  where  he  demanded  and  obtained  the 
liberation  of  two  generals,  Lahorie  and  Guidal,  who 
were  omfihed  under  circumstances  not  dissimilar  to 
his  own.  They  went  together  to  the  barracks  at  the 
Mhdmsj  not  then  inhabited  by  any  part  of  the 


ni^t  befcvre  the  battle  of  Wagnun,  not,  as  lus  foUowers  alleged,  bf 
a  party  of  Austrians,  but  by  gens  d'armes,  commissioned  for  that 
purpose.  His  sect  continued  to  subsist,  and  Massena  did  not  escape 
raspidotis  of  being  implicated  in  its  intrigues.  There  was  a  com-^ 
mvnication  in  their  name  to  Lord  Wellington,  in  May  1809 ;  but 
the  n^otiation  was  not  of  a  character  which  the  British  general: 
duHje  to  encourage.-JSouTHEY's  BiHory  of  the  Penimukr  Wav^ 
Vol.  U.  p.  303. 

U 
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truest  and  most  attached  followers  of  Kfapoleon,  wh(^ 
while  his  power  was  tottering  at  home,  were  strewii^ 
with  their  bones  the  snows  of  Russia  and  the  deserts 
of  Spam,  but  by  battalions  of  raw  conscripts  and  ler 
emits.  Here  Malet  assumed  an  air  of  absolute  autho- 
rity, commanded  the  drums  to  beat,ordered  the  troops 
on  parade,  and  dispatched  parties  upon  different 
services. 

No  one  disputed  his  right  to  be  obeyed,  and  Sou- 
lier, commandant  of  the  troops,  placed  them  at  his 
absolute  disposal,  being  partly,  as  he  himself  aMeged, 
confused  in  mind  by  a  fevet  which  a£9icted  him  at 
the  time,  partly,  perhaps,  influenced  by  a  dicck  for 
100,000  francs,  which  was  laid  down  upon  his  bed,  to 
coTcr,  it  was  said,  a  gratuity  to  the  soldiers,  and  an 
issue  of  double  pay  to  the  officers.  One  division  mxei 
Savary,  the  Minister  of  Police,  and  conducted  hun 
to  prison.  Anothcsr  party  found  it  as  easy  to  ar^ 
rest  the  person  of  the  Prefect  of  Police.  A  battalion 
of  soldiers,  under  the  same  authority,  occupied  the 
Place  de  Greve,  and  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville;  while  CompteFrochot,whohadbeen for  thirteen 
years  the  Prefect  of  the  S^e,  stupified  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  intelligence,  and  flattered  perhaps,  by 
finding  his  own  name  in  the  list  of  the  provisional 
committee  of  government,  had  the  complaisance  to 
put  the  conspirators  in  possession  of  the  tow^r  of  St 
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Jacques,  from  vhich  the  toesin  was  usually  sounded, 
and  get  an  apartment  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille  anranged 
for  the  reception  of  the  new  administration.  But  the 
principal  conspirator,  like  Fiesco  at  Genoa,  perished 
at  the  moment  when  his  audacious  enterprise  seemed 
about  to  be  crowned  with  success.  Hitherto,  none 
had  thought  of  disobeying  the  pretended  decree  of 
the  Senate.  Rumour  had  prepared  all  men  for  the 
death  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  subsequent  revolution 
seemed  a  consequence  so  natural^  that  it  was  readily 
acquiesced  in,  and  little  interest  shown  on  the  subject. 
But  Malet,  who  had  himself  gone  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  headf-quarters  in  the  place  of  Vendome, 
was  unexpectedly  resisted  by  General  Hullin.  Pre- 
pared fbr  every  circumstance,  the  desperado  fired  a 
pistol  at  the  head  of  the  general,  and  wounded  him 
grievously;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  he  was  himself 
recognised  by  Laborde,  chief  of  the  military  police, 
who,  incredulous  that  his  late  captive  would  have 
been  selected  by  the  Senate  for  the  important  duty 
which  he  was  assuming,  threw  himself  on  Malet,  and 
made  him  prisoner.  Thus  ended  the  conspiracy. 
The  soldiers,  who  had  been  its  blind  instruments, 
were  marched  back  to  the  barracks.  Malet,  with 
twenty-four  of  his  associates,  most  of  them  mili- 
tary men,  were  tried  by  a  miliury  tribunal,  and 
twelve  of  them  were  shot  in  the  plain  of  Grcnelles, 

VOL.  VIT.  2  K 
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S9th  of  October.  He  met  bis  dea^  with  the  ut- 
most firmness.  The  sun  was  rising  on  the  Hospital 
of  Invalids,  and  the  workm^  were  employed  in  Rid- 
ing that  splendid  dome,  for  which  Buonaparte  had 
given  express  orders,  in  imitation,  it  was  said,  of  those 
which  he  had  seen  in  Moscow.  The  prisoner  made 
some  ronarks  upon  the  improvement  which  this 
would  be  to  the  capital.  As  he  stepped  towards  the 
fatal  ground,  he  said,  mysteriously,  but  sternly, 
<^  You  have  got  the  tail,  but  you  will  not  get  the 
head.^  From  this  expression  it  has  been  gathered, 
that,  as  the  conspiracy  of  the  infernal  machine,  form- 
ed originally  among  the  Jacdbins,  was  executed  by 
the  RoyaUsts,  so  this  plot  was  the  device  of  the 
Royalists,  though  committed  to  the  execution  of  Re- 
publican hands.*  The  truth,  though  it  must  be 
known  to  some  now  alive,  has  never  been  made 
public. 

This  was  the  news  which  reached  Buonaparte  on 
the  fatal  6th  of  November,  betwixt  Wiazma  and 
Smolensk,  and  which  determined  his  retreat  from 
the  army  at  Smorgoni,  and  his  rapid  journey  to  Pa- 
ris. It  was  not  so  much  the  conspiracy  which  alarm- 
ed him,  as  the  supineness  or  levity  with  which  the 
nation,  at  least  Paris,  its  capital,  seemed  ready  to 
abandon  the  dynasty  which  he  had  hoped  to  rendar 


•  The  Memoirs  of  Fouch^  contwa  a  specific  avemcnt  to  this  effect. 
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perpetual.  He  was  even  sUrded  by  the  number  of 
executions,  and  exclaimed  against  the  indiscriminate 
severity  with  which  so  many  officers  had  been  led  to 
death,  altfaoi^h  rather  dupes  than  accomplices  of  the 
IHrihcipal  conspirator.  ^^  It  is  a  massacre,''  he  said;  ^*  a 
fbaUlade  I  What  impression  will  it  make  on  Paris  ?^ 

When  Napoleon  reached  the  metropolis,  he  found 
the  Paijdlatos  as  little  interested  in  the  execution  of 
Ae  erinunals,  as  they  had  been  in  thw  ephemeral 
success.  But  the  sting  renuuned  in  his  own  mind,  and 
on  the  first  audience  of  his  ministers,  he  exclaimed 
against  Ideology,  or,  in  other  words,  against  any 
doctrine  which,  appealing  to  the  general  fedings  of 
patriotism  or  of  liberty,  should  resist  the  indefeasiUe 
and  divine  right  of  the  Soverdgn.  He  sounded  the 
praises  of  Harlai  and  M0I6,  ministers  of  justice,  who 
had  died  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and 
exclaimed,  that  the  best  death  would  be  that  of  the 
soldier  who  falls  on  the  field  of  battle,  if  the  end  of 
the  ma^trate,  who  dies  in  defence  of  the  thnme  and 
laws,  was  not  still  more  glorious. 

This  key-note  formed  an  admirable  theme  for  the 
flourishes  of  the  various  coundllors  of  the  sections,  to 
whom  the  fate  of  Frochot,  the  peccant  Prefect,  had 
been  submitted  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  his 
crime  and  his  punishment.  Not  even  the  addresses 
to  James  II.  of  Britain  (who  had  at  least  a  heredi* 
tary  right  to  the  throne  he  occupied)  poured  forth 
such  a  toii»nt  of  professions,  or  were  more  indific- 
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rently  backed  with  deeds,  when  the  otMsenrsnt  court- 
iero  were  brought  to  the  proof,  than  did  those  of 
the  French  functionaries  at  this  period. 

"  What  is  life,""  said  the  Compte  de  Chabro],  who 
had  been  created  Prefect  1>f  Paris  in  room  of  the 
timorous  Frochot— '^^  What  is  life,  in  comparison  to 
the  immense  interests  which  rest  on  the  sacred  head 
of  the  heir  of  the  empire  ?  For  me,  whom  an  unex- 
pected gfamce  of  your  Imperial  eye  has  called  from 
a  distance  to  a  post  so  eminmt,  what  I  most  value 
in  the  distfaiction,  is  the  honour  and  r^ht  of  setting 
the  foremost  example  of  loyal  devotion.^ 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Monrieur  Des  Fontanges, 
senator,  peer  of  France,  and^  grand-master  of  the 
Imperial  Uniyersity,  that  ^  Reason  pauses  with  re- 
spect before  the  mystery  of  power  and  obedience, 
and  aband<His  all  inquiry  into  its  nature  to  that  reli- 
gion which  made  the  persons  of  kings  sacred,  after 
the  image  of  God  himself  It  is  His  voice  which 
humbles  anarchy  and  factions,  in  proclaiming  the 
divine  right  of  sovereigns ;  it  is  the  Deity  himsdf 
who  has  made  it  an  unalterable  maxim  of  France, 
an  unchangeable  article  of  the  law  of  our  fathers ;  it 
is  Nature  who  appoints  kings  to  succeed  eath  other, 
while  leascm  declares  that  the  royal^  itself  is  im- 
mutable. Permit,  Sire,  (he  continued,)  that  the  Uni« 
versity  of  Paris  turn  their  eyes  for  a  moment  from 
the  throne  which  you  fill  with  so  much  glory,  to  the 
august  cradle  of  the  heir  of  your  grandeur.     We 
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unite  him  with  your  Majesty  in  the  love  and  respect 
we  owe  to  both ;  and  swear  to  him  beforehand  the 
same  boundl^s  devotion  whidi  we  owe  to  your  Ma- 
jesty." 

In  better  taste,  because  with  less  affectation  o£  do* 
quenoe,  Monsieur  Seguier,  the  President  of  the  Court 
€£  Paris,  contented  himself  with  dedaring,  that  the 
miigistrates  of  Paris  were  the  surest  supports  of  the 
Imperial  authority— that  their  predeoessors  had  &k^ 
countered  perils  in  defence  of  monardiy,  and  they  in 
their  turn  were  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
sacred  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  for  perpetuating 
his  dynasty. 

Under  cover  of  these  violent  protestations,  the  un- 
fortunate Frochot  escaped,  as  a  disaUed  vessel  drops 
out  of  the  line  of  battle  under  fire  of  her  consorts. 
He  was  divested  of  his  offices,  but  permitted  to  redre, 
either  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Ideology,  or  to  in- 
doctrinate himself  into  more  deep  acquaintance  in 
the  mysteries  of  hereditary  right  than  he  had  hither- 
to shown  himself  possessed  of.* 

We  have  selected  the  above  examples,  not  with 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  orators,  (whom 
we  believe,  in  their  individual  capacity,  to  have  been 
men  of  honour  and  talents,)  did  or  did  not  redeem,  by 
their  after  exertions,  the  pledges  of  which  they  were 
so  profiise ;  but  to  mark  with  deep  reprobati<m  the 

*  Hd.  obtained  a  pension  on  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVII t. 
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uniyerBai  qratem  of  afisentatkm  and  slinuladoii,  to 
which  ereii  such  men  did  not  disdun  to  lend  counte- 
nance and  example.  By  such  overstrained  flatteries 
and  protestations, ooundllonaredegradedand princes 
are  misled— truth  and  jnnc^  advice  become  nanso- 
ous  to  the  ear  of  the  soveragn,  fidsehood  grows  fa- 
miliar to  the  tongue  of  the  sulgect,  and  puUic  dan- 
ger is  not  discovered  until  escape  or  rescue  has  be* 
come  impossible. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  universal  tenor 
of  these  vows  and  protestations,  supported  by  Buo- 
naparte^s  sudden  arrival  and  firm  attitude,  had  the 
effect  of  suppressing  for  a  time  discontents,  which 
were  silentiy  making  way  amongst  the  French  peo- 
ple. The  more  unthinking  were  influenced  by  the 
tenor  of  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  universal 
through  the  empire;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  univer- 
sal tide  of  assentation  operated  upon  the  internal 
doubts,  sorrows,  discontents,  and  approaching  dis- 
affection  of  the  empire,  like  an  efiKision  of  oil  on  die 
surface  of  a  torrent,  whose  murmiurs  it  may  check, 
and  whose  bubbling  ripples  it  may  smooth  to  the 
eye,  but  the  deep  and  dark  energy  of  whose  course 
the  unction  cannot  in  reality  check  or  subdue. 

To  return  to  tiie  current  of  our  history.  Buona- 
parte having  tried  the  temper  of  his  Senate,  and  not 
finding  reason  to  apprehend  any  opposition  among 
his  subjects,  proceeded,  while  stMuning  every  effort, 
as  we  shall  prescntiy  sec,  for  supporting  forngn  war, 
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to  take  such  means  as  were  in  his  power  for  closing 
domestic  wounds,  which  were  the  more  dangerous 
that  they  bled  inwardly,  without  any  extemiJ  effu- 
sion,  to  indicate  their  existence. 

The  chief  of  these  dissenraons  was  the  dispute  with 
the  Pope,  which  had  occasioned,  and  continued  to 
foster,  so  much  scandal  in  the  Gallican  church.  We 
have  mentioned  already,  that  the  Pope,  refusing  to 
consent  to  any  alienation  of  his  secular  dominions, 
had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from  Rome,  removed  to 
Grenoble,  then  brought  back  over  the  Alps  to  Savona, 
in  Italy.  Napolem,  who  denied  that  he  had  autho-* 
rised  this  usage  towards  the  Father  of  the  Church, 
yet  continued  to  detain  him  at  Savona.  He  was 
confined  there  until  June  181S.  In  the  meantime, 
a  deputation  of  the  French  bishops  were  sent  with 
a  decree  by  Napoleon,  determining,  that  if  his  Ho- 
liness should  continue  to  refuse  canonical  institution 
to  the  French  clergy,  as  he  had  done  ever  since  the 
seizure  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  patrimony  of 
Saint  Pet^'^s,  a  council  of  prelates  should  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  pronouncing  his  depodtion. 

On  4tli  September  1811,  the  Holy  Father  admit- 
ted the  deputation,  listened  to  thdr  arguments  with 
patience,  then  knelt  down  before  them,  and  repeat- 
ed the  psalm,  Judka  mcj  Domine.  When  the  pre- 
lates attempted  to  vindicate  themselves,  Pius  VII., 
m  an  animated  tone,  threatened  to  fulmiiiate  an  ex- 
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communicalioii  agoiDSt  any  one  who  should  aUempt 
to  juslify  hi«  conduct.  Then,  instanUy  recovering 
his  natural  benignity  of  disposition,  he  offi^ed  his 
hand  to  the  offending  Ushops,  who  kissed  it  with  re- 
veienoe.  The  French  prehites  took  leave  sorrowful- 
ly, and  in  tears.  Several  of  them  showed  themselves 
forwards  opposed  to  the  views  of  Napdeon>  and 
sustained  imprisonment  in  ecmsequoM^  of  their  ad- 
hesion to  what  appiMred  to  them  th^r  duty. 

The  chemists  of  our  time  have  diseovaied,  that 
some  substances  can  <»ily  be  decomposed  in  particu- 
lar varieties  of  gas ;  and  a^qmrently  it  was,  ia  Ifte 
man^r,  found  that  the  air  of  Italy  <mly  confirmed 
the  inflexibitity  of  Ae  Pope. 
.     His  Holiness  was  hastily  transported  to  Fontain- 
bleau,  wh^e  he  arrived   19th  J\jm   1813.     The 
French  historians  boast,  that  the  old  man  was  not 
.thrown  into  a  dungeon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
well-lodged  in  the  palace,  and  was  permitted  to  at- 
.Send  masB,-^-a  wcmderful  condesceniHoh  towards  the 
.head  of  the  Gatlxdic  rdigion.  But  still  he  was  a  cap- 
tive.   He  abode  at  Fontainbkau  till  >^9oieon's  re- 
lorn  from  Russia ;  and  it  wis  on  the  18th  January 
.1813,  that  the  Emperor,  having  left  Saint  Cloiid 
-  under  pretext  of  a  hunting*party,  suddenly  poesented 
hiffiself  hefdre  his  v^erable  prisoner*  He  exerted  all 
the  powers  of  influence  wliieh  he  possessed,  and  they 
.  w^re  very  great,  to  induce  the  Pontiff  to  dose  with 
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ys  propQsitiaiis ;  and  we.  lea^y  bdieve  that  the 
Mcoimt8»  which  charge  him  with  having  maltieated 
his  person,  are  not  only  unauthenticated,  b|tt  posi- 
tively fidse.  He  rendered  the  submission  which  he 
required  more  easy  to  the  conscience  of  Pius  VII., 
by  not  demanding  from  him  any  express  cession  of 
his  tmiporal  rights,  aofi  by  granting  a  delay  of  six 
months  on  the  sulgect  of  canonical  instalment  Elen 
yen  articles  were  agreed  <»i,  and  subscribed  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

But  hardly  was  this  done  ere  the  feud  broke  aut 
afresh.  It  was  of  importance  to  Napoleon  to  have 
the  aefaism  soldered  up  as  soon  as  posaiUe,  since  the 
Pope  refiised  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  se^ 
■cond  marriage,  and,  of  course,  to  ratify  the  legitimacy 
of  his  son.  He,  therefore,  published  the  articles  of 
treaty  in  the  Moniteur,  as  containi^  a  new  Conoor- 
dat.  The  Pope  complained  of  this,  stating,  that  the 
urtides  published  were  not  a  Concordat  in  them- 
selves, but  only  the  preliminaries,  on  which,  after  due 
consideration,  such  a  treaty  might  hdve  been  formed. 
He  was  indignant  at  what  he  considered  as  drcum* 
vention  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  and 
refused  to  ainde  by  the  alleged  Concordat.  Thus 
failed  Napoleon's  attempt  to  close  the  schism  of  the 
Church,  and  the  ecclesiastical  feuds  recommenced 
with  more  acrimony  than  ever. 

Looking  towards  Spab,  Napoleon  saw  his  affairs 
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iImm  in  a  better  fKNilure  tkan  he  could  b«Te  eaqpe^ 
edf  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  the  cqitureof 
Madrid.  Lord  WeOington,  indifferently  suj^orted 
by  the  Spanish  army,  among  whom  quarrda  and 
jeakHiiies  soon  rose  h%h,  had  been  unable>  firom 
want  of  a  sufficient  battering-train,  to  take  the  fin>* 
tiess  of  Burgos;  and  was  placed  in  some  danger  of 
being  intercepted  by  Soult^s  army,  who  had  raised 
the  si^e  of  Cadiz,  while  engaged  with  that  under 
B'Erlon,  with  whom  was  the  intnmTC  King.  The 
Eaglish  general,  therefore,  with  his  usual  prudence, 
retreaited  into  the  territories  of  Portugal,  and  Napo- 
leon, seeing  that  his  army  in  Spain  amounted  to 
270,000  men,  thought  them  more  than  sufficient  to 
oppose  what  forces  Spain  could  present,  with  the  re- 
gular allied  army  of  perhaps  70,000  at  most,  under 
Lord  Wellington'^s  command.  He  withdrew,  aoooid- 
ingly,  one  hundred  and  fifty  skeletons  of  battalims, 
which  he  meant  to  make  the  means  of  disciplining 
his  young  conscripts. 

It  was  now  that  the  hundred  cohorts,  or  one  hun- 
dred thousand  youths  of  the  First  Ban  of  National 
Guards,  who  had  been  placed  in  frontier  garrisonsyun- 
der  the  declaration  that  they  werelnot,  tmder  any  pre- 
tence, to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  France,  were  convert- 
ed into  ordinary  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  destined  to  fill 
up  the  skeleton  corps.which  were  brought  firom  Spain. 
Four  regiments  of  gu^ds,  one  of  Polish  cavalry,  and 
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me  of  gens  d'amies,  were  at  the  same  tkne  wididrawit 
iioin  the  Peninsula;  The  sailors  of  Ae  French  fleet» 
whose  services  were  now  indeed  perfectly  nominal, 
were  famded,  or  brought  rather  from  the  harbours  and 
maritime  towns  in  which  they  loitered  away  thdr 
time,  and  formed  into  corps  of  artillery.  This  rein- 
ftroement  might  comprehend  4O,d|0O  men.  But  while 
his  credit  continued  with  the  nation,  the  conscriptioii 
was  Napoleon's  best  and  never-failing  resource,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  it  once 
more  placed  in  his  hands  the  anticipation  of  the  year 
1814.  This  decree  carried  his  levies  of  every  kind 
to  S50,000  men. 

The  remounting  and  recruiting  of  the  cavalry  was 
a  matter  of  greater  di£Sculty,  and  to  that  task  was  to 
be  joined  the  restoration  of  the  artillery  and  maUriel 
of  the  army,  all  of  which  had  been  utterly  destroyed 
in  the  late  fatal  retreat  But  the  vaults  under  the 
Tuilleries  were  not  yet  exhausted,  although  they 
had  contributed  largely  to  the  preparations  for  the 
campaign  of  the  preceding  year.  A  profusion  of  trea- 
sure was  expended ;  every  artizan,  whose  skill  coidd 
be  made  use  of,  was  set  to  work ;  horses  were  pur- 
chased or  procured  in  every  direction ;  and  such  was 
the  active  spirit  of  Napoleon,  and  the  extent  of  his 
resources,  that  he  was  able  to  promise  to  the  Legis- 
lative Representatives,  that  he  would,  without  aug^ 
mentbg  the  national  burdens,  provide  the  sum  of 
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ihree  hundred  millions  of  firanc^  which  were  wanted 
to  lepMT  the  losses  of  the  Russian  campaign. 

We  must  not  forget,  that  one  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  recruiting  the  cavahy,  was  a  spedes  of 
Conscription  of  a  new  inv^ition,  and  whidi  was  cal* 
cnhited  to  sweep  into  the  ranks  of  the  army  the 
youth  of  the  higher  ranks,  whom  the  former  draughts 
had  sparedy  or  who  had  redeemed  themselves  from 
the  service  by  findmg  a  substitute.  Out  of  this  class, 
hitherto  exempted  from  the  conscription.  Napoleon 
proposed  to  levy  ten  thousand  youths  of  the  higher 
ranks,  to  be  formed  into  four  regiments  of  Guards 
of  Honour,  who  were  to  be  regarded  much  as  the 
troops  of  the  royal  household  under  the  old  system. 
This  idea  was  encouraged  among  the  courtiers  and 
assentators,  who  represented  the  well-bom  and  well- 
educated  youths,  as  eager  to  exchange  their  fowling- 
pieces  for  muskets,  their  shootbg*dresses  for  uni- 
forms, and  their  rustic  life  for  the  toils  of  war.  Po- 
liticians saw  in  it  something  of  a  deeper  design  than 
the  mere  adding  ten  thousand  to  the  mass  of  re- 
cruits, and  conceived  that  this  corps  of  proprietors 
was  proposed  with  the  view  of  bringing  into  the  Em- 
peror^s  power  a  body  of  hostages,  who  should  gua- 
rantee the  fidelity  of  their  fathers.  The  scheme, 
however,  was  interrupted,  and  for  a  time  laid  aside, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  These 
Praetorian  Bands  did.  not  relish  the  introduction  of 
such  patrician  corps  as  those  proposed,  whose  privi- 
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Jcges  they  conceived  might  interfere  with  their  own ; 
and  accordingly  the  institution  of  the  Guard  of  Ho- 
nour  was  for  some  time  suspended. 

The  wonderful  energies  of  Napoleon's  mind,  and 
the  influence  which  he  could  exert  over  the  minds  of 
others,  were  never  so  striking  as  at  this  period  of  his 
reign.  He  had  returned  to  his  seat  of  empire  at  a 
dreadful  crisis,  and  in  a  most  calamitous  condition. 
His  subjects  had  been  ignorant,  for  six  weeks,  whe- 
ther he  was  dead  or  alive,  and  a  formidable  conspi* 
racy,  which  was  all  but  successful,  had  at  once  shown 
that  there  was  an  awakening  activity  amongst  his 
secret  enemies,  and  an  apathy  and  indiflerence 
amongst  his  apparent  friends.  When  he  arrived, 
it  was  to  declare  a  dreadful  catastrophe,  of  which 
his  ambition  had  been  the  cause ;  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  all  their  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  artillery ;  the  death  of  so  many  children 
of  France  as  threw  the  whole  country  into  mourn* 
ing.  He  had  left  behind  him  cold  and  involuntary 
allies,  changing  fast  into  foes,  and  foes,  encouraged 
by  his  losses  and  his  flight,  threatening  to  combine 
Europe  in  one  great  crusade,  havbg  for  its  object 
the  demolition  of  his  power.  No  sovereign  ever  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  people  in  a  situation  more 
precarious,  or  overclouded  by  such  calamities,  arri- 
ved or  in  prospect. 

Yet  Napoleon  came,  and  seemed  but  to  stamp  on 
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the  earth)  a^  armed  Iq^ions  arose  at  his  call ;  the 
doubts  and  discontents  of  the  public  disappeared  as 
mists  at  sun-rising,  and  the  same  confidence  which 
had  attended  his  prosperous  fortunes  revived  in  its 
full  extent,  despite  of  his  kte  reverses.  In  the  month 
of  April,  his  army  was  increased,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  garrisons  maintained  in  Dantzick, 
Thom,  Modlin,  Zamosk,  Csenstochau,  Custrin,  &c. 
augmented  as  they  now  were  by  the  remains  of  the 
Grand  Army,  which  had  found  refuge  in  these 
places  of  strength.  He  had,  besides,  an  active  levy 
of  forces  in  Italy,  and  a  very  large  army  in  Spain, 
notwithstanding  all  the  draughts  which  his  piesent 
necessity  had  made  him  brbg  out  of  that  slaughter- 
house. Whether,  therefore,  it  was  NapoIeon'*s  pur^ 
pose  to  propose  peace  or  carry  on  war,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  force  little  inferior  to  that  which  he  had 
heretofore  commanded. 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  the  internal 
state  of  France,  it  is  now  necessary  to  look  abroad, 
and  examine  the  consequences  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign upon  Europe  in  general. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mwna  leaves  the  Grand  Army  abruptly. — Eugene  appointed 
in  hit  place. — Measuree  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia  far 
his  diseiUhraldom, — Arguments  in  his  favour,  opposed  to 
those  of  the  French  Historians* — He  leaves  Berlin  for  JBres-m 
lau. — Treaty  signed  between  Russia  and  Prussia  early  in 
March. — Alexander  arrives  at  Breslau  on  iSth;  on  the 
I6th  Prussia  declares  war  against  France, — Warlike  Pre^ 
paratUms  of  Prussia. — Universal  enthusiasm  throughout 
all  the  land. — Blucher  appointed  Generalissimo. — Vindicd" 
turn  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  for  joining  the  Confe* 
deracy  against  France. — Proceedings  of  Austria. — C7na&a« 
ted  spirit  and  pretensions  of  Napoleon. — A  B£geney  is  ap- 
pointed  in  France  during  his  absence,  and  Maria  Louisa 
appointed  Eegent,  with  nominal  powers. 

The  command  of  the  relics  of  the  Grand  Army 
had  been  conferred  upon  Marat,  when  Napoleon  left 
them  at  Smorgoni.  It  was  of  too  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable a  nature  to  afford  any  food  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  King  of  Naples  ;  nor  did  he  accept  it  as 
an  adequate  compensation  for  various  mortifications 
which  he  had  sustained  during  the  campaign,  and 
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for  which,  as  has  abeady  been  noticed,  he  nourished 
considerable  resentment  against  his  brother-in-law.- 
Having,  besides,  more  of  the  soldier  than  of  the  ge- 
neral, war  lost  its  charms  for  him  when  he  was  not 
displaying  his  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ; 
and  to  augment  his  impatience,  he  became  jealous  of 
the  authority  which  his  wife  was  exercising  at  Na- 
ples during  his  absence,  and  longed  to  return  thi- 
ther. He,  therefore,  hastily  disposed  of  the  troops  in 
the  various  Prussian  fortresses  recently  enumerated, 
where  the  French  maintained  garrisons,  and  sudden- 
ly left  the  army  upon  the  16th  January.  Napoleon, 
incensed  at  his  conduct,  announced  his  departure, 
and  the  substitution  of  Eugene,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
in  the  general  command  of  the  army,  with  this  note 
of  censure: — "  The  Viceroy  is  more  adcuatomed  to 
the  management  of  military  afiidrs  op  a  large  scale, 
and  besides,  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  £m- 
peror.^^  This  oblique  sarcasm  greatly  increased  the 
coldness  betwixt  the  two  brothers-in-law. 

Meantime,  the  Russians  continued  to  advance 
without  opposition  into  Prussia,  being  desirous,  by 
their  presence,  to  bring  that  country  to  the  decision 
which  they  had  long  expected.  The  manner  in  which 
Prussia  fafad  been  treated  by  France ;  the  extreme 
contributions  which  had  been  levied  from  her ;  the 
threats  which  had  been  held  out  of  altogether  anni- 
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hilating  her  as  a  state ;  the  occupation  of  her  fort- 
lesses,  and  the  depriving  her  of  all  the  rights  of  in- 
dependence^  constituted  an  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
conquest,  exercised  in  consequence  of  superior  force, 
which  was  sure  to  be  ended  so  soon  as  that  force  ceased 
to  be  predominant.     Napoleon,  it  is  true,  had  tlie 
afiectotion  to  express  confidence  in  the  friendship  of 
Prussia  in  his  adversity,  which  he  had  never  culti^ 
vated  in  prospcaity.    It  would  have  been  as  reason- 
-  able  in  the  patron  of  a  Turkish  cruiser,  to  expect  his 
galley-slaves  to  continue,  out  of  a  point  of  honour, 
to  pull  the  oars,  after  the  chain  was  broken  which  fet- 
tered them  to  their  benches. 

Accordingly,  King  Frederick  took  his  measures  to 
shake  himself  free  of  the  French  yoke ;  but  he  did 
so  with  wisdom  and  moderation.    Whatever  wrongs 
the  Prussitos  had  sustained  from  the  French,  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  sought  no  means  of  avenging 
them,  even  when  routed  armies,  falling  back  on  his 
dominions  in  a  defenceless  condition,  might  have  be«i 
destroyed,  in  their  desolate  state,  by  his  peasantry 
alone.  Popular  violence^  arising  from  the  resentment 
of  long-suffered  injuries,  did  indeed  practise  cruelties 
on  the  French  at  Konigsb^  and  elsewhere;  but  it 
was  against  the  will  of  the  government,  which  sup- 
pressed them  as  much  as  possible.     The  King  did 
not  take  any  measures  to  intercept  the  retreat  even 
of  Napoleon  himself^  although  there  was  ground 
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10  expect  he  might  have  oome  to  that  resolution.  He 
renewed  the  armistice  concluded  by  D^Yorck;  he 
suffered  the  distressed  and  frozen  remains  of  the 
Grand  Army  to  augment  the  hostile  garrisons  which 
had  occupied  his  own  strongest  fortresses.  He  ob- 
served, in  short,  all  the  duties  of  an  ally,  though  an 
unwilling  one,  until  the  war,  in  which  he  was.  enga- 
ged as  an  auxiliary,  was  totally  ended,  by  tl^  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  the  army  of  his  principal.  It  is 
the  more  proper  to  enter  at  large  into  this  topic,  be- 
cause the  Frendi  historians  usually  mention  the  con- 
duct of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  this  occasion  as  de- 
fection, desertion,  or  some  such  word,  indicating  a 
breach  of  faith.     Nothing  can  be  more  unjust. 

It  was  not,  surely,  to  be  expected,  that  Frederick 
was  to  submit  his  own  dominions  to  the  devastation  of 
the  Russians,  by  continuing  a  war  in  which  his  share 
was  only  secondary;  nor  was  it  rational  to  believe, 
that  a  country  so  much  oppressed  would  neglect  the 
means  of  emancipation  which  now  presented  tinemr 
selves.  It  is,  therefore,  no  marvel  that  Prussia 
should  have  taken  this  &vourable  opportunity  for 
throwing  off  a  yoke  which  she  had  found  so  oppres- 
sive. Nay,  it  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that  the 
course  adopted  by  the  King  of  Prussia  was  not 
only  that  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  but  even  of  ne- 
cessity ;  for  it  is  very  probable,  that,  if  he  had  refu- 
sed to  lead  his  subjects  against  the  French,  they 
might,  in  that  moment  of  excitation,  have  found 
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MQoe  one  else  to  hwve  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vemment.  He  had,  as  we  have  ahready  said,  de- 
nounced the  convention  entered  into  by  D' Yorck  and 
Massenbach,  and  ordered  them  both  to  BerEn  for  the 
pnrpose  of  undergoing  trial  <Bat  the  generak  had 
remained  quietly  in  command  of  their  troops,  afford^ 
ing  a  strong  example,  that,  had  Frederick  laboured 
cnx  so  much  for  that  purpose,  it  would  haye  been 
vain,  if  not  hazardous,  to  have  opposed  his  royal  au« 
thori^  to  the  impulse  of  the  natbnal  spirit. 

Before  the  king  took  his  final  resolution,  he  rescd* 
ved,  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  to  secure  his  own  per- 
son, lest,  like  Ferdinand  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
he  should  be  seized  upon  as  a  hostage.  He  there- 
fore suddenly  left  Berlin  on  S2d  January  181t^, 
and  betook  himself  to  Breslau,  where  there  were  no 
Fr^ich  soldiery.  Immediately  afterward^  he  publish- 
ed an  address  to  his  people,  calling  his  armies  togeth^, 
and  giving  the  signal  to  the  patriotism  of  thousands 
who  longed  to  arise  in  arms.  The  French  ambas- 
sador was,  nevertheless,  invited  to  follow  the  King 
to  Breshiu,  where  a  variety  of  discussions  immedi- 
aitdy  took  place  betwixt  him  and  the  Prussian  cabi- 
net 

To  the  complaints  of  exactions  and  oppresnons  of 
every  kind,  the  French  negotiators  could  only  reply 
by  reminding  the  Frusdans,  that  Napoleon  had,  after 
decisive  victory,  suffered  the  nation  to  retain  the  name 
of  independence,  and  the  king  to  wear  a  precarious  * 
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crown.  A  robber  would  baTeihe  sane  defence  agaiiist 
restoring  tbe  booty  be  had  acquired  from  a  trareller, 
if  he 'stated,  that  though  he  had  despoiled,  he  had 
not  murdered  him.  It  was  by  the  right  of  die 
strongest  that  France  had  acquired  that  influence 
over  Prussia  which  she  exerdsed  so  severely ;  and, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  hu- 
man nature,  when  the  advantage  was  on  Prussia's 
ttde,  she  had  a  right  to  r^ain  by  strength  what 
she  had  lost  by  weakness.  Every  obligation,  accord- 
ing  to  the  ma]dm  of  the  Civil  Law,  k  made  void  in 
the  same  manner  in  whidi  it  is  rendered  binding; 
,  as  Arthegal,  the  emblematic  champion  of  Justice, 
in  Spenser's  Allegory,  decrees  as  law,  that  what  the 
sea  has  brought  the  sea  may  resume. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  or  about  that  period,  Prussia, 
returning  to  a  system  which  nothing  but  the  extre- 
mity of  h^  circumstances  had  ever  interrupted,  sign- 
ed a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Russia.  On  the  15th  March,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der arrived  at  fireslau.  The  meeting  was  affectii^ 
betwixt  the  two  sovereigns,  who  had  been  such  in- 
timate friends,  and  had  always  retained  the  same 
personal  attachment  for  each,  other,  although  the 
circumstances  of  controllmg  necessity  had  made  them 
enemies,  at  a  period  when  it  was  of  importance  to 
Russia  to  have  as  few  foes  as  possible,  thrown  into 
tbe  scale  against  her.     The  King  of  Prussia  wept. 
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**  Courage,  my  brother,"  said  Alexander ;  "  these 
are  the  last  tears  which  Napoleon  shall  cause  you  to 
shed." 

On  the  16th  March,  Prussia  declared  war  against 
France.  There  is,  in  the  paper  containing  this  de- 
nunciation, much  reasoning  respecting  the  extent 
of  contributions  due  and  received,  which  might  have 
been  summed  up  in  the  declaration,  that  ^^  France  had 
made  Prussia  her  subject  and  her  slave,  but  that  now 
Prussia  was  enabled  to  act  for  herself,  and  shake  off 
the  fetters  which  violence  had  imposed  on  her."  This 
real  note  was  touched,  where  the  manifesto  declares, 
that,  ^^  Abandoned  to  herself,  and  hopeless  of  recei« 
ving  any  effectual  succour  from  an  ally  who  had  de- 
clined to  render  her  even  the  demands  of  justice, 
Prussia  must  take  counsel  of  herself,  in  order  to  raise 
anew  and  support  her  existence  as  a  naticxi.  It  was 
in  the  love  and  jcourage  of  his  people  that  the  King 
sought  means  to  extricate  himself,  and  to  restore  to 
his  monarchy  the  independence  which  is  necessary 
to  insure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  received  that  declaration 
of  war,  with  the  calmness  of  one  bjr  whom  it  had  been 
for  some  time  expected.  ^^  It  was  better,"  he. said, 
^'  to  have  a  declared  enemy  than  a  doubtful  ally."*^ 
By  the  Prussians  at  large  it  was  heard  with  aU  the 
rapture  of  gratified  h^pe,  and  the  sacrifices  which  Aey 
made,  not  willingly  only,  but  eagerly,  show  more 
completely  than  anything  else  can,  the  general  hatred 
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against  France,  and  the  feelings  which  that  nation 
had  excited  during  her  career  of  success. 

From  a  country  so  trampled  down  and  exhausted 
as  Prussia,  it  might  have  been  thought  slender  means 
of  warfiure  could  be  provided.  But  vengeance  is  like 
the  tfeeth  of  the  dragon,  a  seed  which,  wheresoever 
sown,  produces  a  crop  of  warriors.  Freedom,  too,  was 
at  stake ;  and  when  a  natbn  is  warring  for  its  own 
rights,  who  shall  place  a  limit  to  its  exertions? 
Some,  preparation  had  been  made  by  the  monarch. 
The  jealousy  of  France  had  limited  the  exercise  of 
the  Prussian  militia  to  tw^ity-five  thousand  men 
yearly.  But  the  government  had  contrived  to  dou- 
ble this  amount,  by  calling  out  the  militia  twice  in 
the  year,  and  training  on  the  second  occadon  the 
same  number,  but  different  individuals,  £rom  those 
who  had  been  first  summoned;  Thus,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  discipline  had  become  general  among  the 
Prussian  youth,  and,  incited  by  the  desire  of  their 
country'sfreedom,  they  rushed  to  battleagidnst  France 
as  to  a  holy  warfare.  The  means  of  providing  artillery 
had  also  been  sedulously  augmented.  This  was  not  to 
be  a  war  of  posts  or  fortresses,  but  of  fields  of  battk 
and  of  bayonets.  Many,  therefore,  of  the  brass  pieces 
of  ordnance,  which  garnished  the  walls  of  such 
towns  and  fortresses  as  were  yet  unoccupied  by  the 
French,  had  been  re-cast,  and  converted  into  field- 
pieces.  Money  was  scarce,  but  England  was  liberal ; 
and  besides,  the  Prussian  nobles  and  burgesses  tax- 
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ed  themselves  to  the  uttermost.  Even  the  ladies 
gave  up  their  diamonds  and  gold  ornaments,  for 
chains  and  bracelets  beautifully  wrought  out  of  iron, 
tlie  state  enjoybg  the  advantage  of  the  exchange. 
In  a  future  age,  these  relics,  when  found  in  the  fe- 
male casket,  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  richest 
Indian  jewels. 

Meanwhile  the  resentment  and  desire  of  revenge, 
which  had  so  long  smouldered  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Prussians,  broke  forth  with  the  force  of  a  volcano. 
The  youth  of  every  description  rushed  to  fill  the 
ranks,  the  distinctions  of  birth  were  forgotten,  nay,  in 
a  great  measure  abolished ;  no  question  was  asked  at 
the  Prussian,  but  whether  he  was  able  and  willing 
to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  his  country.  The  stu-i 
dents,  the  cultivation  of  whose  minds  generally  adds 
to  their  feeling  for  national  freedom  and  national  ho-  ^ 
nour,  arrayed  themselves  into  battalions  and  squa- 
drons. Some  formed  the  Black  Bands,  who  at  this 
time  distinguished  themselves ;  others  assumed  the 
arms  and  dress  of  the  Cossacks,  whose  name  had  be-* 
come  so  terrible  to  the  French.  In  general,  these 
volunteers  were  formed  into  mounted  and  dismount- 
ed squadrons  of  chasseurs,  whose  appearance  differ- 
ed from  that  of  the  line  only  in  their  uniform  being 
dark  green,  instead  of  blue.   Their  discipline,  form-  , 

ed  on  a  system  devised  by  Scharnhorst,  was  admira- 
Uy  calculated  to  give  fresh  levies  the  degree  of  train- 
ing and  discipline  necessary  to  render  them  service- 
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able,  without  pretending  to  giTe  them  the  accuracy 
in  details  which  ezperienoe  alone  can  teach. 

In  a  few  weeks  numerous  armies  were  on  foot,  and 
Prussia,  like  a  strong  man.  rouang  himself  from  slum- 
ber, stepped  forward  to  assume  her  rank  among  in- 
dependent nations.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  con- 
trast than  between  the  same  nation  in  her  hour  atjue- 
sumpdon,  her  period  of  depression,  and  her  present 
form  of  regeneration.  To  the  battle  of  Jena  the  Prus* 
sians  had  marched  as  to  an  assured  conquest,  with  a 
splendid  army,  well-disposed,  and  admnrably  iqppoint- 
ed,but  conducted  with  that  negligence  which  is  inspi- 
red by  a  presumptuous  degree  of  confidence,  and  that 
pride  which  goes  befmre  destruction.  In  the  campaign 
of  181S,  the  Black  Eagles  stooping  their  dishonoured 
crests  beneath  those  of  France,  they  went  a  discou^ 
raged  and  reluctant  band  of  auxiliaries,  to  assist  in 
the  destruction  of  that  JN>wer,  whose  subjugation 
they  were  well  aware  must  lead  to  their  own  irre- 
trievable bondage.  And  now,  such  was  the  chaiq;e 
of  a  few  weeks,  nay,  not  many  days,  that  Prussb 
i^ain  entered  the  lists  with  an  army,  still  deficient  in 
its  material  provisions,  but  composed  of  soldiers 
whose  hearts  were  in  the  trim,  whom  misfortunes 
had  taught  caution,  and  oppression  had  roused  to 
resistance;  who  knew  by  melancholy  experience 
the  strength  of  their  powerful  adversary,  but  were 
not  the  less  disposed  to  trust  in  their  own  good 
swords  and  good  cause. 
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A  leader  was  selected,  admirably  formed  by  na- 
ture to  command  a  national  army  at  such  a  crisis. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Blucher,  one  of  the  few 
Prussian  generals,  who,  even  after  the  battle  of  Jena» 
continued  to  maintain  the  fame  of  the  Gxeat  Frede- 
rick, under  whom  he  had  been  trained,  and  to  fight 
until  every  ray  of  hope  had  been  entirely  destroyed* 
This  Jiighnspirited  and  patriotic  officer  had  remain- 
ed in  obscurity  during  the  long  period  of  the  Frmieh 
domination.  He  was  one  of  those  ardent  and  inflexi- 
ble characters  that  were  dreaded  by  Napoleon,  whose 
generosity,  however  it  might  display  itself  otherwise, 
was  seldom  observed  to  forgive  those  who  had  shown 
a  steady  and  conscientious  opposition  to  his  power. 
Such  men  he  held  his  enemies  in  every  sense,  personal 
as  well  as  political «  and,  watched  closely  by  the  po- 
lice, their  safety  could  only  be  insured  by  living  strict- 
ly retired.  But  now  the  old  warrior  sprang  eagerly 
from  his  obscure  retreat,  as  in  the  ancient  Roman 
shows:a  lion  might  have  leaped  from  his  dark  den 
into  the  arena  of  the  crowded  amphitheatre,  on  which 
he  was  soon  to  act  his  terrible  part.  Blucher  was, 
indeed,  by  character  and  disposition,  the  very  man 
whom  the  exigence  and  the  Prussian  nation  required 
to  support  a  national  war.  He  was  not  possessed  of  < 
war  as  a  science,  nor  skilled  in  planning  out  the  ob- 
jects of  a  campaign.  Sdiarnhorst,  and  after  him  Gneis- 
nau,  were  intrusted  with  that  part  of  the  general's 
duty,  as  being  completely  acquainted  with  strategic; 
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but  in  the  field  of  battle  no  man  poasessed  the  c#n- 
fide&ce  of  his  soldiers  so  compktdy  as  General  Blu« 
oher.  The  first  to  advance,  the  last  to  retreat,  he 
was  seldom  too  much  dated  by  victory,  and  never 
dqnressed  by  bad  success.  Defeated  to-day,  he  was 
as  ready  to  renew  the  battle  to-morrow.  In  his 
army  was  no  instance  of  whole  divisions  throwing 
down  their  arms,  because  they  conceived  their  line 
broken  or  theb  flwk  turned.  It  was  his  system,  that 
thegreaterpartof  fighting  consbts  in  takingand  giving 
hard  blows,  and  on  all  occasions  he  presented  himself 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  bloody  exercise.  He  was 
vigilant,  too,  as  taught  by  the  exercise  of  his  youdi 
in  the  light  cavalry ;  and  so  enterprising  and  active, 
that  Napoleon  was  heard  to  complain  with  his  ac- 
customed  sneer,  that  ^^  he  had  more  trouble  from 
that  old  dissipated  hussar,  than  from  all  the  generals 
of  the  allies  beside.^  Deeply  resenting  the  injuries 
of  his  country,  and  his  own  exile,  Blucher^s  whole  soul 
was  in  the  war  gainst  France  and  her  Ruler ;  and, 
utterly  devoid  of  the  milder  feelings  of  modem  mili- 
tary leaders,  he  entered  into  hostilities  with  the  em- 
bittered and  personal  animosity  which  Hannibal  &^ 
tertained  of  old  against  the  Roman  name  and  nation.* 


*  Sworn  from  his  cradle  Rome's  relentless  foe, 
Such  generous  hate  the  Punic  champion  bore ; 
Thy  lake,  O  Thrasymene,  beheld  it  glow, 
And  Canna's  walls  and  Trcbia's  crimsoned  shore. 

Shekstokc. 
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Sudi  were  the  character  and  energies  of  the  veteran 
to  whom  Frossia  now  confided  the  defence  of  her 
dearest  rights,  the  leading  of  her  youth,  and  the  care 
of  her  freedom. 

Sweden,  or,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  Crown 
Prince,  had  joined  the  confederacy,  as  abeady  men- 
tioned, and  the  spleen  of  Buonaparte,  personal  as 
well  as  public,  had  been  directed  even  more  gainst 
him  than  against  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  latter 
waa  represented  as  a  rebellious  and  ungrateftil  vassal, 
the  first  as  a  refugee  Frenchman  who  had  renounced 
his  country. 

The  last  accusation,  so  grossly  urged,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  unreasonably  unjust  than  the  first.  The 
ties  of  our  native  country,  strict  and  intimate  as  they 
are,  may  be  dissolved  in  more  ways  than  one.  Its 
lawful  government  may  be  overthrown,  and  the  faidi- 
ful  subjeots  of  that  government,  exiled  to  foreign 
countries  for  their  adherence  to  it,  may  lawfully 
bear  arms,  which,  in  that  case,  are  not  directed  against 
the  home  of  their  fathers,  but  against  the  band  of 
thieves  and  robbers  by  which  it  is  temporarily  occu- 
pied. If  this  is  not  the  case,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  invasion  of  King 
William  ?  In  like  manner,  it  is  possible  for  a  ni^ 
dve  of  Frimce  or  Britain  so  to  link  himself  with  • 
another  country,  as  to  transfer  to  it  the  devotion 
which,  in  the  ]|eneral  case,  is  only  due  to  the  land 
of  his  birth.     In  becoming  the  heir  of  the  Crown  of 
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Sweden,  Bemadojite  had  become  in  fact  a  Swede; 
for  no  one,  xdrcumstanced  as  he  was,  is  entitled^  in  in- 
terweaving his  personal  fortunes  with  the  fate  of  the 
nation  which  adopts  him,  to  make  a  reserve  of  any 
case  in  which  he  can  be  called  to  desert  their  interest 
for  that  of  another  country,  though  originally  his  own. 

In  assuming  a  French  general  for  their  Crown 
Prince,  Sweden  no  doubt  intended  to  give  a  pledge 
that  she  meant  to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with 
France ;  but  it  would  be  a  wide  step  to  aigue  from 
thence  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  subject  herself  as  a 
conquered  province  to  that  empire,  and  to  hold  the 
Prince  whom  she  had  chosen  to  be  no  better  than  the 
lieutenant  of  Napoleon.  ThLs  was  indeed  the  con- 
struction which  the  French  Emperor  put  upon  the 
kingdoms  of  his  own  creation — Holland,  Westpha- 
lia,  Spain,  and  so  forth.  But  in  these  countries 
the  crowns  were  at  least  of  his  conferring*  That  of 
Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  given  by  the  Diet 
at  Orebro,  representing  the  Swedish  people,  to  a  per^ 
son  of  their  own  election ;  nor  had  Buonaparte  any- 
thing to  do  in  it  farther,  than  by  consenting  that 
a  French  subject  should  become  King  of  Sweden ; 
which  consent,  if  available  for  anything,  must  be 
certainly  held  as  releasing  Bemadotte  from  every  en- 
gagement to  France,  inconsijstent  with  the  duties  of 
a  sovereign  to  an  independent  kingdom. 

When,  therefore,  at  a  period  only  a  few  months 
afterwards,  Napoleon  authorised  piracies  upon  the 
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Siredish  commerce,  and. seized,  with  mrmed  hand, 
upon  the  only  portion  of  the  Swedish  territories  which 
lay  within  his  grasp,  nothing  could  be  more  unreason- 
aible  than  to  require,  that  because  the  Crown  Prince 
was  bprn  in  Beam,  he  should  therefore  submit  to  have 
war  made  upon  him  in  his  capacity  of  King  of  Sweden, 
without^making  all  the  resistance  in  his  power.  Sup- 
posing,.what  might  easily  have  chanced,  that  Corsica 
had  remained  a  constituent  part  of  the  British  domi* 
nions,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  consi- 
dered Napoleon,  when  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  as  bound  by  the  duties  of  a  liege  subject 
of  George  III.  simply  because  he  was  bom  at  Ajac- 
cto.  Yet  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  the  cases,  ex- 
cepting in  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  France 
and  Corsica ;  a  circumstance  which  can  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  nature  of  the  obligations  incurred 
by  those  who  are  bom  in  the  two  countries. 

It  may  be  readily  granted,  that  a  person  in  the 
situation  of  the  Crown  Prince  must  suffer  as  a  man 
of  feeling,  when  opposed  to  the  ranks  of  his  own 
countrymen.  So  must  a  judge,  if  unhappily  called 
upon  to  sit  in  juj^ent  and  pronoimce  sentence  upon 
a  brother,  or  other  near  relation.*  In  bodi  cases, 
public  duty  must  take  plaee  of  private  or  personal 
sentiment. 

WhUe  the  powers  of  the  North  formed  this  coalition, 
upon  terms  better  concerted,  and  with  forces  of  a  dit 
ferent  diameter  fitom  those  which  had  existed  upon 
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fiynner  lew  fortunate  oocaiioii8»  Austria  looked  vtffon 
the  approacloBg  strife  with  a  hesitotbg  and  doubtfid 
eye.  Her  regaid  for  a  sovereign  allied  to  her  royal  fiir 
mily  by  so  close  a  tie  as  Napoleon,  had  not  prevent- 
ed her  cabinet  from  feeling  alarm  at  the  overgrown 
power  of  France,  and  the  ambition  of  her  ruler.  She 
had  reluetantily  contributed  an  auxiliary  force  to  the 
assistance  of  France  in  the  last  campaign,  and  had 
taken  the  posture  of  a  neutral  so  soon  as  dieum- 
stances  permitted.   The  restoration  of  independence 
to  the  world  must  restore  to  Austria  the  provinces 
which  she  had  lost,  espedally  lUyria  and  the  Ty- 
rol, and  at  the  same  time  her  influence  both  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  But  this  might  be  obtained  from  Na* 
poleon  disabled,  and  willing  to  purchase  his  ransom 
from  the  reprisals  of  allied  Europe,  by  surrender  of 
his  pretensions  to  universal  monarchy ;  and  Austria 
therefore  concluded  it  best  to  assume  the  office  of 
mediator  betwixt  France  and  the  allies,  reserring 
to  herself  to  throw  her  sword  into  the  scales,  in 
case  the  forces  and  amtntion  of  Napoleon  diould 
again  predominate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  shoidd 
peace  be  restored  by  a  treaty  formed  under  her  aus- 
pices, she  would  at  once  protect  the  son-in-law  of  her 
Emperor,  regain  her  lost  provinces  and  decayed  in- 
fluence, and^^ontribute,  by  destroying  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  France,  to  the  return  of  tranquillity 
to  Europe. 

Otto,  the  French  Minister  at  Vienna,  could  al- 
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lemky  see  in  the  Auslriaii  administration  a  disposfr' 
ti0n  to  revive  the  apdent  claims  whidi  had  been 
annulled  by  the  victories  of  Napoleon^  and  wrote 
to  his  ocmrt,  even  in  the  beginning  of  January,  that 
they  were  abeady  making  a  merit  of  not  instantly 
deckrbg  war  against  Fruice.  A.misskm  of  Geneml 
Bubna  to  Paris  put  a  more  faveijhible  charaeter  upon 
die  interference  of  the  Austrian  mmisters.  He  in- 
fenned  the  French  cabinet  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
was  about  to  treat  with  France  as  a  good  ally,  pr»- 
vidiiig  Austria  was  permitted  also  to  treat  with  others 
as  an  independent  nation. 

It  was  in  short  the  object  of  Austria,  besides  re- 
covering her  own  losses,  (of  which  that  cabinet,  eon* 
stantly  tenacious  of  its  objects,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  be,  had  never  lost  sight,)  to  restore,  as  fiur  as  pos- 
siUe,  some  equilibrium  of  power,  by  which  the  other 
states,  of  which  the  European  republic  was  compo- 
sed, mi^  become,  as  formerly,  guarantees  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  each  other.  Such  was 
not  the  system  of  Napoleon.  He  would  gladly  gratify 
any  state  who  assisted  him  in  hostilities  against  aiad 
the  destruction  of  another,  widi  a  handsome  share  of 
the  spoil;  but  it  was  contrary  to  his  policy  to  allow 
any  one  a  protecdng  veto  in  behalf  of  a  neutral  power. 
It  was  according  to  his  system,  in  the  present  case, 
to  open  to  Austria  his^  determinatipn  to  destroy 
PrussiA  entirely,  and  to  assure  her  of  Silesia  as  her 
share  of  the  booty,  if  she  would  be  his  ally  in  the 
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war.  Bat  he  fimnd^  to  hb  mtfatm,  thmt  Aaiiiki 
bad  adopted  a  diflTerant  iifia  of  policy,  and  tkat 
abe  rather  saw  her  interest  in  sajqiorting  die  weak 
against  the  strong,  than,  while  giaaping  at  selfish 
olgects,  in  winking  at  the  mgrosring  ambitioa  of  the 
ruler  of  France.  Ndther  did  he  leave  the  Aus« 
tiian  cabinet  long  in  the  belief,  that  his  losses  had 
in  any  decree  lowered  his  lofty  pretensions^  or  in- 
duced him  to  descend  from  the  high  claims  whirii 
he  had  formed  of  uniyersal  sovereignty.  From  his 
declarations  to  the  Senate  and  Representative  Body 
of  France,  one  of  |two  things  was  jdain ;  either  ibat 
no  sense  of  past  misfortunes,  or  fear  of  those  which 
might  arrive,  would  be  of  any  avail  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  most  unjustifiable  of  his  uaiarpa- 
tbns,  the  most  unreasonable  of  his  pretensions ;  or 
else  that  he  was  determined  to  have  his  armed  force 
re-established,  and  his  sword  once-  m<ffe  in  his  hand ; 
nay,  that  he  had  setded  that  a  victory  or  two  should 
wash  out  the  memory  of  his  retreat  from  Moscow, 
before  he  would  enter  into  any  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion. 

The  notes  in  the  Moniteur,  during  this  winter  of 
1815^13,  which  were  always  written  by  himsdf,  con- 
tained Biionaparte^s  bold  defiance  to  Europe,  and 
avowed  hb  intention  to  maintain,  abreast  of  eai^ 
other,  the  two  wars  of  Spain  and  Germany.  He 
proposed  at  once  to  open  the  campaign  in  Germanyt 
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(thoogfa  he  had  lost  the  allumce  both  of  Prassia  and  , 
Austria,)  with  an  army  of  double  the  amoimt  of  that  ' 
^diidh  marohed  agmtkst  RmBria,  and  to  ranfoice  and 
keep  up  the  armies  of  Spidn  at  tbeb  complete  esta- 
blishment of  800,000  men.  <^  If  any  one  desired^'' 
he  said^  ^^  the  price  at  which  he  was  willing  to  grant 
peace,  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  Duke  of  Baaaa* 
90*8  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  before  commenee- 
ment  of  the  campaign  of  18lftr 

When  that  document  is  referred  to,  it  will  be 
finind  to  cotitam  no*  cession  whatever  on  the  part  of 
Fsance,  but  a  proposal  that  England  should  yield  up 
Spain,  (now  almost  liberated,)  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
widi  the  admission  that  Portugal  and  Sicily,  none  of 
which  kingdoms  Napoleon  had  the  means  of  making 
"a  serious  impression  upon,  might  remain  to  their  legi- 
timate BOTereigns.  In  other  words,  he  would  desist 
fiom  pretensions  which  he  had  no  means  to  make 
good,  on  condition  that  every  point,  which  was  yet 
dottbtfol,  should  be  conceded  in  his  favour. 

It  was  extravagant  to  suppose  that  Britain,  after 
the  destrucdon  occasioned  by  the  Russian  retreat, 
would  accept  terms  which  were  refused  when  Napo- 
leon was  at  the  head  of  his  fine  army,  and  in  the 
,  Ml  hope  of  conquests.  When,  therefore,  Austria 
offered  herself  as  a  mediator*  at  the  court  of  St 
James's,  the  EngUsh  ministers  contented  themselves 
with  pointing  out  the  extravagant  pretensions  ex- 
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pretted  by  France,  in  docomcnti  understood  to  be 
authentic,  and  demanding  that  these  should  be  dis- 
avowed,  and  some  concessions  made  or  promised  by 
Napoleon,  ere  th^  would  hamper  themselTes  by  any 
approach  to  a  treaty. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  dear,  that  the  &te  of  the 
world  was  once  moie  committed  to  the  chance  of 
war,  and  that  pobably  much  more  human  blood 
must  be  spilled,  ere  any  pnndples  could  be  settled, 
on  which  a  general  pac^cation  might  be  grounded. 

A  step  of  state  policy  was  adopted  by  Napoleon, 
obviously  to  conciliate  his  father-in-law,  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor.  A  Regency  was  established  during 
liis  absence,  and  the  Empress,  Maria  Louisa,  was 
named  Regent.  But  her  authority  was  curtailed  i)l 
all  real  or  effectual  power ;  for  he  reserved  to  himself 
exclusively  the  privilege  of  presenting  all  decrees  to 
be  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Empress  had  only 
the  right  to  preside  in  that  body. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

State  of  the  French  Grand  Army.-^The  Rueeiane  advance, 
and  show  themeehes  en  the  Elbe,  joined  everywhere  by  the 
InhMtantt,i^Th»  Frenoh  evaeuaie  Berlin,  and  retreat  on 
the  Elbe.'^The  Crown  PHnee  of  Sweden  Joine  ihe  Miee, 
with  SSyOOO  men.'^Dreeden  is  occupied  by  the  Sovereigns  ef 
Russia  and  Prussia. — Marshal  Sessieres  killed  on  let 
May^Bat^  of  Lutzen  /ought  on  <fte  2d,^The  Mies  lose 
jX),000  men  in  killed  and  wounded^  and  the  ^F^flmft  keep  ih$ 
fidd,  after  very  dreadful  loss, — The  Allies  retire  to  Bautzen* 
^'Hamburg  taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes  and  French.-^ 
BatUeof  Bautjsenjoughi  on  the  90th  and9lsi  May,  with 
great  loss  on  both  sides,  the  Fronds  remaining  masters  ^ 
theJield.'^The  Allies  retire  in  good  order.-^The  Freneh 
Generals,  Bruyeres  and  Duroc,  killed  on  the  ^^d.-'-Grief 
ofNdpoleonfor  the  Death  of  the  latter. — An  Amnstice  signed 
on  M  June. 

We  must  once  more  look  out  upon  G^ennany,  to 
which  country,  so  long  the  scene  on  which  were  fought 
the  quarrels  of  Europe,  the  success  of  the  Russuuu, 
and  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  army  of  Napoleon, 
had  again  lemoved  the  war.  We  left  the  wrecka  of 
the  Ghrand  Army  throngbg  in  upon  the  fortresses 
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held  hy  thdr  countrymen  in  Pruma,  where  thejr 
were  deposited  as  follows  :— 

Into  Thorn  were  thrown  by  Muia^  before  he 

left  the  Grand  Araiy^         .        .        .  6^000  men. 

IntoModlin, '8,000 

IntoZamosc, 4,000 

Into  Graudentx,  PnusiaiiB,  6,000 

IntoDantaic, 30,000 


^4,000 


This  total  of  fifcy-four  thousand  I9«n  eomiwetoid- 
ad  the  sde  remaining  part  of  what  Napoleon  con- 
tinued to  call  the  Grand  Army  of  Russia ;  in  whi^h 
country,  however,  not  ose^third  of  them  had  ofer 
been,  having  been  employed  in  Lithuania  or  Volhy- 
nia,  and  having  thus  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  re^ 
treat.  Almost  all  these  troops  were  sickly,  some  dis- 
Iressingly  so.  The  garrison  towns  were,  however, 
fined  wi)h  them,  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence  judged 
sufficient  to  have  checked  the  advance  of  the\)iu^- 
Mans* 

It  would,  in  all  probability,  have  done  so  upon  any 
aceasion  of  ordinary  war ;  for  Russia  having  not 
onfy  gained  back  Lithuania,  but  taken  possession  of 
Warsaw,  and  that  part  of  Poland  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Prussia,  ought  not,  in  a  common  case,  to 
have  endangered  h^  success  by  advancing  beyond 
the  Vistula,  or  by  plunging  her  armies  into  Silesia, 
leaving  so  many  fortresses  in  the  rear.  But  the  con- 
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di^«€  PrQs^  wnitii^  the  aixival  <of  th&  Rumms 
as  a  signal  for  risiiig  at  onoe,  and  bj  her  exaniple 
eacouraging  the  general  insurrection  of  Germany,, 
was  a  temptation  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  although 
unquestionably  there  was  a  risk  incurred  in  giving 
way  to  it.  The  various  fortresses  were  therefore  mast- 
ed with  a  certain  number  of  tropps ;  and  the  Russian 
light  corps,  advancing  beyond  the  line  even  of  the 
Oder,  begfin-  to  show  themselves  on  the  Elbe^  joined 
everywhere  by  the  inl^abitants  of  the  country,  who^ 
Influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Tug€»d.BLUi(|^ 
and  fired  with  detest^tbn  of  the  French,  took  arms 
wherever  their  deliverers  appeared.    The  French 
eveirjrwhere  retired,  aiid  Prince  Eugene,  evacuating 
flndin,  retreated  upon  the  Elbe.  It  ^seemed  as  if  the 
allies  had  Gom0  armed  with  lighted  matches,  and 
the  groimd  bad  been  strewed  with  gunpowder ;  so 
readily  did  the  Germans  rise  in  arms  at  the  Qourra 
of  a  body  <3i  Cossacks,  or  even  at  the  distant  gleam 
ef  their  laoces.     The  jmrpose  of  the  war  was  not, 
how&<rer,  to  procure  partial  and  desultory  ririi^;^ 
fian  which  no  permanent  benefit  could  be  expected ; 
but  to  prepare  the  means  of  oeeupying  the  ncx'tb  of 
Germaay  by  an  army  coi^cted  by  one  of  the  most 
oekfanated  g^nerabof  the  age,  and  possessed  of  tegfu 
lar  strength,  sufficient  to  s^ure  what  advantages 
might  be  gained,  and  ibus  influence  the  final  dedrion 
of  the  eventful  campaign. 
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Whilethe  light  troops  of  Ruma  and  Pnisfia  oveiv 
ran  Grermany ,  at  least  the  eastern  and  northern  {nro- 
irmces,  the  King  of  S^weden,  in  virtue  of  the  conven* 
tion  into  which  he  had  entered  at  Abo,  crossed  oyer 
to  Stralsund  in  the  month  of  May  ISIS,  with  a  con- 
tingent amounting  to  SS^OOO  men,  and  anxiously 
awaited  the  junction  which  was  to  have  placed  under 
his  command  such  corps  of  Russians  and  Germans  as 
should  increase  his  main  body  to  80,000  or  100,000. 
With  such  a  force,  the  Crown  Prince  proposed  to  un- 
dertake the  offensive,  and  thus  to  compel  NapoleoB, 
when  he  should  take  the  field,  to  make  head  at  once 
against  this  force  upon  his  left  flank,  and  defend  him« 
self  in  front  against  the  advandng  armies  of  Russia 
and  Prussia.  The  proclamations  c^  independence 
sent  abroad  by  the  allies,  made  them  friends  wherever 
they  came ;  and  three  flying  corps,  under  Cz^midieff, 
Tettenbom,  and  Winzengerode,  spread  akmg  boA 
sides  of  the  Elbe.  The  French  retreated  everywhere, 
to  concentrate  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Mag- 
deburg, and  other  fortified  places,  of  which  they  stSI 
held  possession.  Meantime,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
other  towns,  declared  for  the  allies,  and  received  th^ 
troops  with  an  alacrity,  which,  in  the  case  of  Ham- 
burg, was  severely  punished  by  subsequent  events. 
The  French  general,  Morand,  endeavoured  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  stream  of  what  was  termed  defec- 
tion, and  occupied  Luneburg,  which  had  decbu 
red  for  the  allies,  with  nearly  four  thousand  men* 
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His  troops  were  alieady  in  the  pUce,  and  aboat 
to  proceed,  it  was  said,  to  establiBh  military  tribu- 
nals, and  punish  the  political  crimes  of  the  citizens, 
when  the  Russians,  commanded  by  the  active  Czer* 
nicheff,  suddenly  appeared,  forced  their  way  sword 
in  hand  into  the  town,  and  on  2d  April  1813,  kill- 
ed or  tock  prismers  the  whole  of  Morand's  corps. 
The  Viceroy,  Eugene,  attempted  to  impose  some 
bounds  on  the  audacity  now  manifested  by  the  al« 
lies,  by  , striking  a  bold  blow  upon  his  side.  He 
marched  suddenly  from  the  n^hbourhood  of  Mag- 
deburg, with  a  view  of  surprisbg  Berlin ;  but  was 
himself  surprised  at  Mockem,  driven  back,  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Magdeburg,  where 
he  was  blodcaded. 

The  predominance  of  the  allies  in  the  north  of 
Germany  seemed  now  so  effectually  ascertained, 
that  the  warmest  adherents  of  France  appeared  dis* 
posed  to  desert  her  cause.  Denmark  began  to  treat 
with  the  allies,  and  even  on  one  occasion,  as  will  be 
hereafter  nodeed,  made  a  demonstration  to  join  diem 
in  arms. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  always  Na^ 
poleon^s  most  rinoere  friend,  dared  not  now  aUde 
the  storm.  He  retreated  to  a  place  of  security  in 
Franconia^  while  his  army  separated  themselves  from 
the  French,  and,  throwbg  themselves  into  Torgau, 
began  to  stipulate  for  a  neutrality,  wUch  would  pro- 
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biUy  have  tmraiated  like  ihet^f  D'Yojxk,  in  tlidr 
ectuelly  jwiing  the  allies. 

Davouflt  retreated  to  the  northwards,  after  Mow- 
ing up  the  fine  bridge  at  Dresden,  amid  the  tuaml- 
tuary  opposition  and  esrecratbn  of  the  inhabitants. 
Dresden  itself  soon  after  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Pmssia,  who 
were  received  with  joyful  acclamations  by  all  classes 
of  the  citizens. 

In  like  manner,  three  of  the  fortresses  hdd  by 
the  French  in  Prussia— Thorn,  Spandau,  and  Caesw* 
tochau-HBurvendered  to  the  allies,  and  affcnded  hapt 
that  the  French  might  be  dislodged  from  the  r^it  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  But  the  fiurther  results  of 
the  activity  of  the  allied  generals  were  in  a  great 
measure  prevented,  or  postponed,  by  the  anivtsl  of 
the  numerous  forces  which  Napoleon  had  so  speedily 
levied  to  restore  his  late  losses. 

It  would  be  severe  to  give  the  name  of  rashness 
to  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  in  this  bold  advance  into 
the  middle  and  north  of  Germany.  A  great  part  of 
their  power  was  of  a  moral  character,  and  ccmsisted 
in  acting  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Germans,  who 
were  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  freedom  and 
independence.  Still  there  was  much  audacity  in  the 
allied  monarchs  venturing  across  the  Elbe^  and  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  encounter  <^.Ni^[K)leon  and 
his  numerous  levies,  before  their  own  resources  had 
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been  brought  forwwd.  It  was  new,  howeyer»  no  time 
to  dispute  which  phin  ought  to  have  been  piefened ; 
the  soveieigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  had  no  other 
altematiTe  than  to  follow  out  boldly  that  firom  which 
they  could  not  now  retreat 

Eugrae,  at  the  approach  of  the  new  French  levies 
through  the- passes  of  the  Thurin^an  mountains^ 
removed  from  Magdebuig,  and  formed  a  junidiai 
with  them  on  the  Saale.  The  force  in  total  mi^ 
amount  to  115,000  present  in  the  field ;  the  great* 
er  part,  however,  were  new  leyies,  and  many  almost 
mere  boys.  The  allied  army  was  collected  towards 
Leipsic,  and  lay  fiill  in  Napoleon^s  road  to  that 
city,  and  from  thence  to  Dresden,  which  was  the 
point  on  which  he  advanced* 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  plainsof  Lutsen#ould 
have  been  the  most  advantageous  field  of  battle  for 
the  allies,  whose  strengA  lay  in  their  fine  body  of  ca- 
valry ;  to  which  it  has  been  replied,  that  they  ex- 
pected to  encounter  Buonaparte  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Saale,  and  there  to  have  obtained  open  ground  for 
their  cavalry,  and  a  field  fitting  for  their  vengeance 
in  the  fdiuns  of  Jena.  But  though  the  activity  of 
the  alhes  had  of  hite  been  sufficient  to  distress  Na- 
poleon's lieutenants,  it  was  not  as  yet  adequate  to 
match  that  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

An  important  change  had  lately  taken  pbce  m 
their  army,  by  the  death  of  the  vbteran  KoutousoflP, 
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in  whose  place  Wittgenstein  had  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  command. 

Skiimishes  took  place  at  Weissenfels  and  Posema, 
upon  li{9th  April  and  Ist  May,  on  which  last  day 
an  event  occurred  distressing  to  Buonaparte^s  feeh 
ings.  A  contest  took  place  in  the  defile  of  Rippach, 
near  Posema,  which  was  only  remarkable  for  the 
death  of  an  excellent  officer.  Marshal  Bessieres, 
whose  name  the  reader  must  remember  as  the  leader 
of  Napoleon'^s  household  troops,  from  the  time  they 
bore  the  humble  name  of  Guides,  tmtil  now  that  they 
were  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  he  theb  Colonel-ge* 
neral,  ^coming  up  to  see  how  the  action  went,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot.  His  body  was  covered  with 
a  white  sheet,  and  the  loss  concealed  as  long  as 
possible  from  the  Guards,  who  were  much*  attached 
to  him.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  his  horse 
was  killed,  Buonaparte  told  him  he  was  obliged  to 
the  bullet,  for  making  it  known  to  him  how  much  he 
was  beloved,  since  the  whole  <3uard  had  wept  for 
him.  His  time  was,  however,  now^ome.  He  was 
sincerely  lamented  by  Napoleon,  who  was  dius,  when 
the  world  was  going  harder  against  him  than  for- 
merly, deprived  of  an  early  and  attached  follower. 

But  the  war  kept  its  pace.  The  French  army 
continued  to  advance  upon  Leipsic  on  the  south ; 
the  aUies  approached  from  the  north  to  defend  the 
place. 

The  centre  of  the  French  army  was  stationed  at 
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a  village  called  Eaya.  It  was  under  the  command 
of  Ney.  He  was  sustabed  by  the  Imperial  Guard, 
with  its  fine  artillery,  drawn  up  before  the  weO-known 
town  of  Lutzen,  which,  having  seen  the  last  conflict  of 
GustavusAdolphus,  was  now  to  witness  amore  bloody 
tragedy.  Marmont,  who  commanded  the  right,  ex* 
tended  as  far  as  the  defile  of  Posema,  and  rested 
with  his  left  upon  the  centre.  The  left  wing  of  the 
Freneh  reached  firom  Kaya  to  the  Elster.  As  they 
did  not  expect  to  be  brought^  acdon  in  that  jdaee, 
or  upon  that  day,  (May  2d,)  Napoleon  was  pressing 
forward  firom  his  right,  Lauriston  being  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  widi  the  purpose  of  possessing  him* 
self  of  Leipsic,  behind  which  he  expected  to  see  the 
aurmy  of  the  allies. 

But  these,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Em« 
peror  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia,  had  formed 
the  daring  resolution  of  marching  southward  along  the 
1^  bank  of  the  Elster  during  the  night,  transporting 
themselves  to  the  right  bank  in  the  morning,  and 
assaultbg,  with  the  ehoicest  of  their  troops,  under 
Blueher,  the  centre  of  the  French,  led  by  Ney.  The 
finy  of  the  attack  was  irresistible,  tad  in  despite  of 
a  meet  obstmate  defence,  the  allies  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Kaya,  the  point  on  which  the  centre  of  the  . 
French  army  rested.  This  was  a  crisis  worthy  of 
Napoleon^a  genius,  and  he  was  not  wanting  to  him- 
sdf.  Assailed  on  the  flank  when  in  the  act  of  ad- 
vandng  in  cokunn,  he  yet  contrived,  by  a  masterly 
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movtinent,  la  wheel  up  bis  two  wings,  le  as  in  tnni 
to  outflank  those  of  the  enemy.  He  faunied  ia  per- 
son to  bring  up  his  Guard  to  support  the  centiie^ 
whiebwasinfiict  nearly  broken  through.  The  com* 
bat  was  the  more  desperate  and  deplorable,  that,  on 
the  one  side,  fought  the  flowtt  of  the  Prussian  youth, 
,  which  had  left  their  universities  to  support  the  cause 
of  national  honour  and  freedom ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  young  men  o£  Paris,  many  of  them  dT  the  best 
rank,  who  bravely  endeavoured  to  sustain  their  coun- 
try's long  pre-eminent  claim  to  victory.  Both  com* 
bated  under  the  eyes  of  their  respective  sovers^^ 
nwntabed  the  honour  of  their  country,  and  pud  ssi 
ample  tribute  to  the  carnage  of  the  day. 

The  batde  lasted  for  several  hours,  before  it  oould 
be  judged  whether  the  allies  would  carry  their  point 
by  breaking  through  the  French  centre,  or  wheAer 
the  French,  before  sustaming'that  calamity,  would 
be  able  to  wheel  thdr  wings  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
allies.  At  length  the  last  event  began  to  be  antici^ 
paled  as  the  most  probable^  The  distant  dtschai^ 
of  musketry  was  se^  on  right  and  left  closing  inwaidf 
on  the  central  tumult,  and  reoognised  for  the  Sae 
of  Maodonald  and  Bertrand,  who  commanded  the 
French  wings.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  made 
a  successful  struggle  to  recover  the  village  of  Sjq^a, 
and  the  allies,  extricating  themselves  skitfUly  fiom 
the  combat,  led  back  their  exhausted  forces  fiom  be- 
tween  the  forceps,  as  we  may  term  it,  formed  by  the 
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f^omg  wiDgt  of  Nspoleon,  without  ftinAer  loss  than 
the  C9sgn9g^  sustidiied  in  the  fidd  of  battle.  But  that 
was  immense.  The  aUies  lost  twenty  thousand  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Aaibng  these  was  Scham* 
horst,  one  of  the  best  staff-offices  in  Europe,  and 
who  had  organized  with  such  ability  the  Prussian 
landwehr  and  Tolunteers.  The  Prince  Leopold  of 
Hesse  Hombourg,  and  the  Prince  of  Mecklenbergw 
Strditz,  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  England, 
were  also  killed.  The  veteran  Blucher  was  wound- 
ed, but,  refusing  to  retire,  had  his  wounds  dressed 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Seven  or  eight  French  gene- 
tals  were  also  slain  or  wounded,  and  the  loss  of  the 
French  army  was  very  severe. 

Two  eircumstances  greatly  assisted  to  decide  the 
fiite  of  the  action.  General  Bertrand,  who  was  not 
come  up  when  it  began,  arrived  in  time  to  act  upon 
die  left  of  the  allies,  and  to  permit  Marmont,  whose 
place  he  occupied,  to  unite  himself  in  the  hour  of 
B0ed,  to  the  defence  of  the  centre.  On  the  part  of 
the  i^es,  on  the  contrary,  the  division  of  Milorado- 
Tltch,  from  some  mistake  or  want  of  orders,  never 
came  into  action.  Few  prisoners,- and  no  artillery, 
were  taken.  The  allies  moved  off  in  safety,  protected 
by  their  finre  cavalry,  and  the  sole  trophy  of  the  vic- 
tors was  the  possession  of  the  bloody  field. 

But  Napoleon  had  need  of  renown  to  animate  his 
drooping  partisans ;  and  accordingly  the  battle  was 
scarce  ended  ere  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
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Empetor^i  suoeefls  mae  dispftldhed  to  erery  {HendBy 
court,  and  eren  so  far  as  Constantinople.  The  very 
best  of  NapokonV  rhetorical  ornameitts  were  ex- 
hausted on  this  occadon.  The  battle  of  Lutsen  was 
described  ashaying,likeaclap<^  thunder,  pfdveriied 
an  the  schemes  of  the  allies;  and  the  doudy  tr»ir  of 
intrigaes,  formed  by  the  cabinet  of  St  James's,  as 
haYUig  been  destroyed,  like  the  Gordian  knot  under 
the  sword  of  Alexander.  The  eloquence  of  Cardinal 
Maury,  who  said  Te  Deum  on  the  occasion  at  Paris, 
was  equally  florid ;  until  at  length  his  wonder  was 
raised  so  high,  as  scarce  to  admit  that  the  hero  who 
surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  performed  so  many 
duties,  united  so  much  activity  to  so  much  foresight, 
such  brilliancy  of  conception  to  such  accuracy  of  de- 
tail, was  only,  after  all,  a  mortal  like  himself  and  the 
congregation. 

The  battle  of  Lutaen  had  indeed  results  of  im- 
portance,  though  inferior  by  &r  to  those  on  which 
mch  high  colouring  was  bestowed  by  the  court  chap- 
Imn  and  the  bulletins.  The  allied  monarehs  fell  back 
upon  the  Mulda,  and  all  hope  of  engagbg  Saxony  in 
the  general  cause  was  necessarily  adjourned.  The 
French  troops  were  again  admitted  into  Toi^ptu  by 
the  positive  order  of  their  Sovereign,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  Saxon  graeral  Thidrnm* 
The  King  of  Saxony  returned  from  Prague,  his  last 
place  of  refuge,  and  came  to  Dresden  on  the  12th. 
Napoleon  made  a  military  fete  to  receive  the  good 
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dd  monarch,  and  ccmducted  him  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  through  his  beautiful  ca^dtal.  It  eould  af* 
ford  little  pleasure  at  present  to  the  paternal  heart 
of  Frederick  Augustus ;  for  while  ^at  part  of  Dres* 
den  which  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  Elbe  was  held 
by  th^  French,  the  other  was  scarcely  evacuated  by 
the  allies ;  and  the  bridge  of  boats,  burnt  to  tl|e 
water's  edge,  was  still  the  subject  of  content  betwixt 
the  parties — the  French  seeking  to  repair,  the  allies 
to  destroy  it 

Another  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen  was,^ 
that  the  allies  could  no  longer  maintain  themselves  on 
the  Elbe.  The  main  army,  however,  only  retired  to 
Bautzen,  a  town  near  the  sources  of  the  Spree,  about 
twelve  French  leagues  from  Dresden,  where  they  se* 
lected  a  strong  position.  An  army  of  observation,  un- 
der  Bulow,  was  destined  to  cover  Berlin,  should  the 
enemy  make  any  attempt  in  that  direction ;  and  they 
were  thus  in  a  situation  equally  convenient  for  recei- 
ving reinforcements,  or  retiring  upon  Silesia,  in  case 
of  being  attacked  ere  such  succours  came  up.  They 
also  took  measures  for  concentrating  their  army,  by 
calling  in  their  advanced  corps  in  all  directbns. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  consequences  was,  their 
being  obliged  upon  the  whole  line  to  withdraw  to  the 
right  side  of  the  Elbe.  Czemicheff  and  Tettenbom, 
whose  appearance  had  occasioned  Hamburg,and  other 
towns  in  that  direction,  to  declare  themselves  for  the 
good  cause,  and  levy  men  in  behalf  of  the  allies,  were 
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now  ondar  die  neeearity  of  abandoniBg  them  to  the 
TWigeance  of  the  French,  irfio  were  certain  to  treat 
Aem  as  revolted  subjects.  The  fate  of  Hamburg  in 
particukr,  in  itself  a  town  so  interesting,  and  which 
had  distbguished  itself  by  the  number  and  spirit  of 
the  volunteers  whidh  were  raised  there  in  the  cause 
of  the  allies,  was  peculiarly  tantalizing. 

No  sooner  were  the  main  body  of  the  allies  with- 
drawn on  the  9th  May,  than  the  place  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  Davoust  at  the  head  of  6000  or  6000  men, 
ottering  daiunciations  of  vengeance  against  the  city 
toft  the  part  it  had  taken.  When  this  force,  which  they 
possessed  no  adequate  means  of  repelling,  was  in  the 
act  of  approaching  to  storm  the  place,  the  alarmed 
citizens  of  Hamburg,  to  their  own  wonder,  were  sup- 
ported by  Danish  artillery  and  gun-boats,  sent  firom 
Altona  to  protect  the  city.  This  kindness  had  not 
been  expected  at  the  hand  of  the  Danes,  who  had  as 
yet  been  understood  to  be  the  allies  of  France.  But 
the  reality  was,  that  as  the  Danish  treaty  with  the 
allies  was  still  in  dependence,  it  was  thought  that 
this  voluntary  espousal  of  the  cause  of  their  neigh- 
bour might  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  negotiation. 
Something  perhaps  might  arise  from  the  personal 
Sseal  of  Blucher,  the  commandant  of  Altona,  who 
was  a  relation  of  the  celebrated  Prussian  general. 
The  Danes,  however,  after  this  show  of  friendship, 
evacuated  Hamburg  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
May,  to  return  shortly  after  in  a  very  different  cha- 
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racier ;  fbr  it  being  in  the  interval  ascertained  that 
the  allies  were  detormined  to  insist  upon  Denmark^s 
ceding  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  the  news  of  the  bat* 
tie  of  Lutzen  seeming  to  show  that  Napoleon'^s  star 
was  becoming  again  pre-eminent,  the  Danish  Prince 
broke  ofPhis  negotiation  with  the  allies,  and  returned 
to  his  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Franoe. 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  citizens  of  Hamburg 
were  doomed  to  be  yet  further  tantalized.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  was  at  Stralsund  with  a 
considerable  army,  and  3000  Swedes  next  appeared 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Hamburg.  But  as 
this  Swedish  army,  as  already  mentioned,  was  in- 
tended to  be  augmented  to  the  number  of  90,000, 
by  reinforcements  of  Russians  and  Prussians  which 
had  not  yet  appeared,  and  which  the  Crown  Prince 
was  soliciting  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  he  could  not 
divide  his  forces  without  risking  the  grand  objects 
for  which  this  large  force  was  to  be  collected,  and  the 
additional  chance  of  his  Swedish  army,  of  whose 
blood  he  was  justly  and  wisely  frugal,  being  destroy* 
ed  in  detail.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  Alexander,  at  this 
very  period,  it  appears  he  was  agitated  with  the 
greatest  doubt  and  anxiety  concerning  the  arrival  of 
these  important  reinforcements,  and  justly  apprehen- 
sive for  the  probable  consequences  of  their  b^ing  de-, 
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layed.  At  such  a  cria%  thtfefote,  he  was  m  no  con- 
dition to  throw  any  patt  of  his  fofoes  into  Hamburg 
as  a  permanent  garrison. 

The  reasons  xxrfgbd  for  withdrawing  the  Swedish 
troops  seem  suffident,  but  the  condition  of  the  citir 
sens  of  Hamburg  was  not  the  less  hard,  altemlkte- 
ly  deserted  by  Russians,  Danes,  and  Swedes.  On 
the  SOth  of  May,  6000  Danes,  now  the  allies  of 
France,  and  1500  Prenbh  troops,  took  possession  of 
the  town,  in  the  name  of  Napoleon.  They  kept 
good  disd^ine,  and  only  plundered  after  thefiishion 
of  regular  exactions ;  but  this  occupation  was  the 
prelude  to  a  train  of  distresses,  to  which  Hamburg 
was  subjected  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
war.  Meanwhile,  though  this  forlorn  city  was  lost 
for  the  time,  the  war  continued  in  its  neigbourfaood. 

The  gaUant  Ceemicheff,  as  if  to  ayenge  himself 
for  the  ccwipulsory  retreat  of  his  Cossacks  firom 
Hamburg,  contrived,  near  Haberstadt,  to  cut  off  a 
body  of  French  infantry,  forming  a  hollow  square 
of  musketry,  and  haying  fourteen  field-pieces.  It 
was  seen  (m  this  occasion,  that  these  sons  of  the 
desert  were  something  very  difflsrent  from  miseN 
able  h<»d^,  as  they  were  termed  in  the  language 
with  whidb  the  French  writers,  and  Napoleon  him- 
self, indulged  their  spleen.  At  one  shrill  whoop  of 
their  commander,  they  dispersed  themselves  much 
in  the  manner  of  a  fan  when  thrown  open ;  at  an- 
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^fcher  fi^iial,  each  horsemaii^  acting  for  himself)  came 
on  at  fiill  gallop*  Thus  ibey  esc^>ed  in  a  consi- 
derable d^ee  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  could 
not  be  pointed  against  any  mass,  penetrated  die 
square,  took  the  cannon,  made  prisimers  near  1000 
men,  and  piked  or  sabred  more  than  seven  hundred, 
not  a  Frenchman  escaping  bcm  the  fidd  of  battle. 
This  skirmidi  was  so  successfully  managed  oa  Caer- 
niche^Ts  part,  diat  a  French  force,  much  si^erior  to 
his  own,  came4ip  in  time  to  see  the  execution  done, 
but  not  to  render  assistance  to  their  countrymen. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dresden  was  the  scene  of  pdi- 
tical  n^oliations,  and  its  neighbourhood  resounded 
with  the  din  of  war.  Count  Bubna,  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  Emptor,  made  the  strcmgest  remon- 
strances to  Buonaparte  on  the  subject  of  a  gemeni 
peace,  while  it  seems  probable  that  Napoleon  endea- 
voured to  dazzle  the  cabinet  of  Vi^ma  with  such 
views  of  individual  advantage,  as  to  make  her  de- 
clare without  scruple  for  his  side.  The  audiences  of 
Count  Bubna  were  prolonged  till  long  past  midnight, 
and  matters  of  the  last  importance  seemed  to  be  un- 
der discussion. 

The  war  was  for  a  few  days  confined  to  skirmishes 
of  doubtftil  and  alternate  success,  maiAtaiaed  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube.  On  the  i2th  May,  Ney 
crossed  the  river  near  Torgau,  and  menaced  thePruSo 
sian  territories,  directing  himself  on  Spretiib^g  tod 
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Hoyerswerder,  as  if  threatening  Berlin,  which  was 
only  protected  by  Bulow  and  his  army  of  observa- 
tion. The  purpose  was  probably,  by  excitiiig  an 
alarm  for  the  Prussian  capital,  to  induce  the  allies 
to  leave  their  strong  position  at  Bautzen.  But  they 
remained  stationary  there,  so  that  Napoleon  moved 
forward  to  dislodge  them  in  person.  On  the  18th 
May  he  quitted  Dresden.  In  his  road  towards 
Bautzen,  he  passed  the  ruins  of  the  heautiful  little 
^wn  of  Bischofikwerder,  and  expressed  particular 
synipathy  upon  finding  it  had  been  burnt  by  the 
French  soldiery,  after  ^  rencounter  near  the  spot  with 
a  body  of  Russians.  He  declared  that  he  would  re- 
build the  place,  and  actually  presented  the  inhabi- 
tants with  100,000  francs  towurds  repairing  their 
ksses.  On  other  occasions,  riding  where  the  recently 
wounded  had  not  been  yet  removed,  he  expressed, 
as  indeed  was  his  custom,  for  he  could  never  view 
bodily  pain  without  sympathy,  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  sensibility. 

^^  His  wound  is  incurable,  Sire,^  said  a  surgeon, 
upon  whom  he  was  laying  hia  orders  to  attend  to 
one  of  these  miserable  objects. 

"  Try,  however,''  said  Napoleon ;  and  added  in 
a  suppressed  voice, — ^^  There  will  always  be  one 
fewer  of  them^'" — ^meaning,  doubtless,,  of  the  victima 
of  his  wars. 

Napoleon's  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  men 
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hare  tremUed  or  wept,  at  looking  upon  the  details 
of  misery  which  have  followed  in  consequence  of 
some  abstract  resolutions  of  their  own. 

Arriving  at  Bautsen  on  the  21st,  the  Empetor  in 
person  retonnoitred  the  fermidable  position  of  the  al- 
lies. They  were  formed  to  the  rear  of  the  town  of 
Bautzen,  which  was  too  much  advanced  to  make  a 
part  of  then:  position,  and  had  the  Spree  in  their  front 
Their  right  wing  rested  on  fortified  eminence,  their 
left  upon  wooded  hills.  On  thdr  right,  towavA 
Hoyersiverder,  they  were  watched  by  Ney  and  Lao- 
riston,  who,  of  course,  were  prepared  to  act  in  < 
munication  with  Napoleon.  But  the  allies  i 
certed  this  part  of  the  Emperor^s  scheme  with  sin« 
gular  address  and  boldness.  Th^  surprised,  by  a 
movement  from  their  right,  a  column  of  7000  Ita^ 
lians,  and  so  entirely  routed  them,  that  those  who 
escaped  dispersed  and  fled  into  Bohemia;  after 
which  exploit,  De  Tolly  and  D^  Yorck,  who  had  ctnor 
manded  the  attacking  division,  agam  united  thena- 
selveswith  the  mam  force  of  the  allies,  and  resumed 
their  place  in  the  Kne. 

Ney  moved  to  the  support  of  the  Italians,  but  too 
late  ather  for  rescue  or  revenge.  He  united  himself 
with  the  Emperor  about  three  in  the  attemoun,  and 
the  army  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  Spree  at 
different  points,  in  front  of  the  allied  army.  Napo«> 
leon  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  deserted  town  of 
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BwHtfeii ;  and  bU  army^  •dvancttg  Umflids  die  w^ 
my  alowly  and  with  c«uti<u%  bivouaclM  with  thmt 
line  extending  north  and  south,  and  thor  fixnit  to  the 
«Uie8.  The  latter  cpnoentrated  themselves  with  the 
same  cauftiim,  abandoning  whatever  pcdnts  they 
thought  too  distant  to  be  ^S^ctuaOy  rnvntained ;  thar 
fMMtkm  covering  the  principal  load  towards  Zittou, 
and  that  to  Goerlits ;  their  right  wing  (Prussians) 
resting  upon  the  fortified  heights  of  Klein,  and  S3ein 
iBantaen^  which  were  the  kejTs  of  the  position,  while 
the  left  wing  (composed  of  Russiaas)  was  supported 
kj  wooded  hills.  The  centre  was  rendered  unap- 
pvoachaUe  by  commanding  batteries. 

As  it  was  vain  to  think  of  stemming  such  a  posi- 
tion in  front.  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  the  manceuvre 
of  modem  war,  whidi  no  genend  better  understood, 
^^Ihat  of  turning  it,  mi  thereby  rendering  it  un- 
laerviceaUa  Ney  was,  therefore,  directed  to  make  a 
considerable  circuit  round  the  Russian  extreme  rig^t, 
while  their  left  was  attacked  more  closely  by  Oudinot, 
•who  was  to  engage  their  att^Mion  by  attempting  to 
occupy  the  valleys,  and  debouching  from  the  hills  on 
^whidi  they  rested.  For  this  last  attempt  the  Rus- 
idaaa  wens  pepaifed.  MBoradovitch  and  the  Prince 
'sf  Wivtemlisig  made  good  the  defence  on  this  point 
*vidi  extreme  gaSantry,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
iio^thstandiDg  the  great  exertions  of  Buonaparte, 
to  be  with  the  aUies.   The  next  attempt  was 
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made  on  the  fortified  heights  on  the  right  of  the  allies, 
defended  by  the  Prussians.  Here  abo  Napoleon  en- 
countered great  difficulties,  and  sustained  much  loss.' 
It  was  not  till  he  brought  up  all  his  reserves,  and 
combined  them  for  one  of  those  desperate  exertions, 
which  had  so  often  turned  the  fate  of  battle,  that  he 
was  able  to  succeed  in  his  purpose.  The  attack  was 
cdnducted  bjr  Soult,  and  it  was  maintained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  At  the  price  of  nearly  four 
hours^  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  the  heights 
were  often  gained,  lost,  and  again  retaken,  the  French 
remained  masters  of  them. 

At  the  very  time  when  their  right  point  of  sup- 
port was  carried  by  the  French,  the  corps  of  Ney, 
with  that  of  Lauriston  and  that  of  Regnier,  amount^ 
ing  to  sixty  thousand  men,  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  enemy's  rear.  It  was  then  that  Blu* 
cher  was  compelled  to  evacuate  those  heights  which 
he  had  defended  so  long  and  so  valiantly. 

But  although  the  allies  were  thus  turned  upon 
both  flanks,  and  their  wings  in  consequence  forced 
in  upon  their  centre,  their  retreat  was  as  orderly  as 
it  had  beei^  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  Not  a  gun 
was  taken,  scarce  a  prisoner  made ;  the  allies  retired 
as  if  on  the  parade,  placed  their  guns  in  position 
wherever  the  ground  permitted,  and  repeatedly  com- 
pelled the  pursuers  to  deploy,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  them,  in  which  operati<m  the  French  suffer- 
ed greatly. 
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The  night  closed,  and  the  only  decided  advantage 
which  Napo}eon  had  demed  from  this  day  of  car- 
nage, was  the  cutting  off  the  allies  from  their  retreat 
by  the  great  roads  on  Silesia,  and  its  capital  Bres- 
lau,  and  driving  them  on  the  more  impracdcable 
roads  near  to  the  Bohemian  frontier.  But  they  ac- 
complished this  un&Tourable  change  of  position 
without  being  thrown  into  disorder,  or  prevented 
from  achieving  the  same  skilful  defence  by  which 
their  retreat  had  hitherto  been  protected. 

The  whole  day  of  the  S2d  of  May  was  spent  in 
attacks  upon  the  rear  of  the  allies,  which  were  al- 
ways repelled  by  their  coolness  and  military  conduct 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  placed  himself  in  the  very 
front  of  the  pursuing  column,  and  exposed  his 
person  to  the  heavy  and  well-aimed  fire  by  which 
Miloradovitch  covered  his  retreat.  He  urged  his 
generals  to  the  pursuit,  making  use  of  such  expres- 
sions  as  expressed  his  impetuosity*  *^  You  creep, 
scoundrel,'"  was  one  which  he  implied  to  a  general 
officer  upon  such  an  occasion.  He  lost  patience,  in 
fact,  when  he  came  to  compare  the  cost  of  the  battle 
with  its  consequences,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  bad  hu* 
mour,  *'  What,  no  results  after  so  much  carnage — 
not  a  gun — not  a  prisoner  ? — these  people  will  not 
leave  me  so  much  as  a  nail.^ 

At  the  heights  of  Reichembach,  the  Russian  rear- 
guard made  a  halt,  and  while  the  cuirassiers  of  the 
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Guards  disputed  the  pass  with  the  Russian  lancerv, 
the  French  General  Bruyeres  was  struck  down  by  a 
bullet.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
favoured  by  Buonaparte,  as  having  been  a  compa< 
nion  of  his  early  honours.  But  Fortune  had  reser- 
ved for  that  day  a  siiU  more  severe  trial  of  Napo- 
leon^s  feelings.  As  he  surveyed  the  last  point  on 
which  the  Russianis  continued  to  make  a  stand,  a 
ball  killed  a  trooper  of  his  escort  close  by  his  side. 
^^  Duroc,^  he  said,  to  his  ancient  and  faithful  fol- 
lower and  confidant,  now  the  Grand  Master  of  his 
palace,  ^^  fortune  has  a  spite  at  ub  to-day.^'  It  was 
not  yet  exhausted. 

Some  time  afterwards,  as  the  Emperor  with  his 
suite  rode  along  a  hollow  way,  three  cannon  were 
fired.  One  ball  shivered  a  tree  close  to  Napoleon, 
and  rebounding,  killed  GeneralEirchenner,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  Duroc,  whom  the  Emperor  had  just 
spoken  to.  A  halt  was  ordered,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  Napoleon  remained  in  front  of  his  t^t, 
surrounded  by  his  Guard,  who  pitied  their  Emperor, 
as  if  he  had  lost  one  of  his  children.  He  visited  the 
dying  man,  whose  entrails  were  torn  by  the  shot,  and 
expressed  his  afi!&ction  and  regret.  On  no  other  but 
that  single  occasion  was  he  ever  observed  so  much 
exhausted,  or  absorbed  by  grief,  as  to  decline  listen* 
ing  to  military  details,  or  giving  military  orders. 
"  Everything  to-morrow,*'  was  his  answer  to  those 
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who.  vaitured  to  aak  hk  oomnands.  He  made  more 
than  one  decree  in  favour  of  Doroe'^s  fisunily,  and  un- 
pledged the  sum  of  two  hundred  Napoleons  in  the 
hands  of  the  pastor  in  whose  house  Duioc  had  ex- 
pired, to  nuse.a  monument  to  his  memory,  for  whidi 
he  dictated  a  modest  and  affecting  epitaph.  In  Bes* 
sieres  and  Duroc,  Napoleon  lost  two  of  his  best  of- 
ficers and  most  attadied  Mends,  whose  sentiments 
had  more  influence  on  him  than  others  in  whom  he 
reposed  less  confidence.  The  double  deprivation  was 
of  the  worst  omen  for  his  fortunes. 

In  resuming  the  sum  of  the  loss  arisingfram  the 
battle,  we  must  observe  that  the  French  suffered 
most,  because  the  strong  position  of  the  allies  co- 
Y&Mi  them  from  the  fixe.  Nevertheless,  the  aUies 
lost  in  slain  and  wounded  about  tenthcmsand  men. 
It  would  take  perhaps  five  thousand  more  to  approizi« 
mate  the  amount  of  the  Fr^ich  loss. 

On  the  day  prece^g  that  sanguinary  battle,  an 
armistice  had  been  proposed  by  Count  Nesselrode, 
in  a  letter  to  Caulaineonxt,  Duke  of  Vicoiaia,  in 
complianoe,  it  was  stated,  with  the  wishes  of  the 
court  of  Vienna ;  it  was  seconded  by  a  letter  firom 
Count  Stadion  to  Talleyrand,  whom,  as  well  as 
Fouch6,  Napoleon  had  summoned  to  his  presence, 
because,  perhaps,  he  doubted  the  effect  of  their  in- 
trigues during  his  absence,  and  in  his  difficulties. 
This,  armistice  was  to  be  preliminary  to  a  negotia- 
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tion,  in  which  Austria  proposed  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  mediator. 

In  the  meanwhile  Napoleon  marched  forward,  oc- 
cupied Breslau,  (from  which  the  princesses  of  the 
Prussian  royal  family  removed  into  Bohemia,)  and 
relieyed  the  blockade  of  Glogau,  where  the  garrison 
had  b^un  to  suffer  by  famine.  Some  bloody  skir- 
mishes were  fought  without  any  general  result,  and 
where  Victory  seemed  to  distribute  her  favours  equal-  ' 
ly.  But  the  main  body  of  the  allies  showed  no  in- 
clination  to  a  third  general  engagement,  and  retreat- v 
ing  upon  Upper  Silesia,  not  even  the  deawMistration 
of  advance  upon  Beriin  itself  could  bring  them  to 
action. 

The  armistice  was  at  length  agreed  upon,  and 
signed  on  the  4th  of  June.  Buonaparte  showed 
either  a  sincere  wish  for  peace,  or  a  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered as  entertaining  such,  by  renoiuicing  the  pos- 
session of  Breslau  and  Lower  Silesia  to  the  allies, 
which  enabled  them  to  regain  their  communications 
with  Berlin.  The  interests  of  the  worM,  which  had 
been  so  long  committed  to  the  decision  of  the  sword, 
seemed  now  about  to  be  rested  upon  the  arguments 
of  a  oonventioh  of  politicians. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Change  in  the  resulU  formerly  produced  hy  the  French  Vi€'» 
toriee.^^Despondency  of  the  Generals — Decay  in  the  du- 
etpUne  of  the  Troope. — Views  ofAuUria, — ArgumeniA  tn 
favour  of  Peace  stated  and  discussed. — Pertinacity  of  No* 
pokon, — State  of  the  French  Interior — hid  from  him  by  the 
slavery  of  the  Press, — Interview  betwijpt  Napoleon  and  the 
Austrian  Minister  Mettemieh.'-^Delays  in  the  Negotiations. 
— Plan  of  Pacification  proposed  by  Austria,  on  7th  August, 
— <rhe  Armistice  broken  off' on  the  iOth,  when  Austria  joins 
the  AUies. — Sudden  placability  of  Napoleon  at  this  j 
Ascribed  to  the  netps  of  the  BaUle  of  VUtoria. 


The  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  were  so  un- 
expected and  so  brilliant,  that  they  completely  daz- 
zled all  those  who  reposed  a  superstitious  confidence 
in  Buonaparte^s  star,  who  conceived  that  they  again 
saw  it  reviving  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  first  ri- 
sing. But  the  expressions  of  Augereau  to  Foucb6, 
at  Mentz,  as  the  latter  passed  to  join  Buonaparte  at 
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Dresden,  show  what  was  the  sense  of  Napoleon's 
best  officers.  ^^  Alas  T  he  said,  ^*  our  sun  has  set: 
How  little  do  the  two  actions  of  which  they  make  so 
much  at  Paris,  resemble  our  victories  in  Italy,  when 
I  taught  Buonaparte  the  art  of  war,  which  he  now 
abuses*  How  much  labour  has  been  thrown  away 
only  to  win  a  few  marches  onward !  At  Lutzen  our 
centre  was  broken,  several  regiments  disbanded,  and 
all  was  lost  but  for  the  Young  Guard.  We  have 
taught  the  allies  to  beat  us*  After  such  a  butchery 
as  that  of  Bautzen,  there  were  no  results,  no  cannon 
taken,  no  prisoners  made.  The  enemy  everywhere 
opposed  us  with  advantage,  and  we  were  roughly 
handled  at  Reichembach,  the  very  day  after  the  bat- 
tle. Then  one  ball  strikes  off  Bessieres,  another 
Duroc ;  Duroc,  the  only  friend  he  had  in  the  woild. 
Bruyeres  and  Kirchenner  are  swept  away  by  spent 
bullets.  What  a  war  !  it  will  make  an  end  of  all  of 
us.  He  will  not  make  peace ;  you  know  him  as  well 
as  I  do ;  he  will  cause  himself  be  surrounded  by 
half  a  miUion  of  men,  for,  believe  me,  Austria  will 
not  be  more  faithful  to  him  than  Prussia.  Yes,  he 
will  remain  inflexible,  and  unless  he  be  killed,  (as 
killed  he  wfll  not  be,)  there  is  an  end  of  aU  of  us.*^ 

It  was,  indeed,  generally  observed,  that  though 
the  French  troops  had  all  their  usual  brilliancy  of 
courage,  and  although  their  Emperor  showed  all  hia 
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euftomary  taknt,  the  fonner  effect  of  both  upon  the 
allies  seemed  in  a  great  measure  lost  The  rajHcUty 
with  which  Buonaparte^s  soldiers  made  their  attacks 
was  now  repelled  with  steadiness,  or  anticipated  with 
yet  superior  alertness^;  so  that  the  French,  who,  du« 
zii^  their  course  of  yictory,  had  become  so  secure  as 
to  neglect  the  precautions  of  sentinels  and  patrols, 
now  frequently  suffered  finr  their  carelessness.  Onthe 
other  hand,  the  aHies  chose  their  days  and  hours  of 
batde,  continued  the  conflict  as  long  as  they  found 
convenient,  suspended  it  when  it  became  un&vour- 
able,  and  renewed  it  when  tiiey  saw  cause.  There 
was  an  end  to  the  times  when  a  battle  dedded  the 
fate  of  a  campaign,  and  a  campaign  the  course  of  the 
war. 

It  was  also  seen,  that  though  Buonaparte  had 
been  able  to  renew  the  numbers  of  his  army,  by  an 
unparalleled  effort  of  exertion,  it  was  not  even  in 
his  power  to  restore  the  discipline  which  tiie  old  skA- 
diers  had  lost  in  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  retreat, 
and  which  die  young  levies  had  never  aoqmred.  The 
Saxons  and  Silesians  felt  that  tiie  burdens  whidi  die 
presence  of  an  armed  force  always  must  inflict,  were  no 
longer  mitigated  by  the  spedes  of  discipline  which 
the  French  soldiers  had  formerly  exercised  amongst 
tiiemselves,'and  which  secured  against  wanton  out- 
rage, and  waste  of  die  plunder  wldch  they  seised. 
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But  now,  it  was  an  ordinary  dung  to  see  one  body,of 
wddiers  treading  down  and  destroying  the  provisions, 
for  want  of  which  the  next  battalion  was  perhaps 
starving.  The  courage  and  energy  of  the  French 
soldier  were  the  same,  but  the  recollection  of  for- 
mer distresses  had  made  him  more  selfish  and  n^ore 
wasteful,  as  well  as  more  fierocious. 

Those  who  saw  matters  under  this  disadvantage- 
ous light,  went  so  far,  though  friends  both  to  France 
alnd  Napoleon,  as  to  wish  that  neither  the  battle  of 
Lutsen  or  Bautsen  had  been  fought,  since  they  be- 
came, in  thdr  consequences,  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  a  settled  pacification.  Even  Eugene  Beanhamois 
used  this  despairing  language.  It  is  true,  they  al- 
lowed that  these  memoraUe  conflicts  had  sustained, 
or  even  elevated,  the  Emperor's  military  diaracter, 
and  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  courtly  speech 
of  Narbcmne,  who,  when  Napoleon  desired  to  know 
what  the  people  at  Vienna  thought  of  these  actions, 
replied,  ^^  Some  think  you  an  angel.  Sire ;  some 
a  devil ;  but  all  agree  you  are  more  than  Man.^ 
But  according  to  the  sentiments  of  such  persons, 
these  encomiums  on  a  point  of  the  Emperor^s  cha- 
racter, which  had  brfore  rendered  him  suffidendy 
feared,  and  sufficiendy  hated,  were  only  calculated 
to  elevate  his  mind  above  prudential  consideradons, 
and  to  render  his  chance  of  effecting  a  permanent 
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KconciKation  with  other  nations  more  diffieuk,  if 
not  altogether  impossible.  The  maxim  of  Europe  at 
present,  seemed  to  be— 

Odi  accipitiem  qui  femper  yivit  in  annis.* 

A  point  was  now  reached,  when  Buonaparte^s  ta- 
lents as  a  soldier  were  rather  likely  to  disturb  a  ne- 
gotiation,  which  ah  opinion  of  his  moderate  views  in 
future,  could  buch  have  been  entertained  on  plausible 
grpunds,  would  certainly  have  influenced  £ivour- 
ably.  This  was  particularly  felt  by  Austria,  who, 
after  having  received  so  many  humiliations  firom  Na- 
poleon, seemed  now  to  be  called  upon  to  dedde  on 
his  destiny.  The  views  of  that  power  could  not  be 
mistaken.  She  desired  to  r^ain  her  lost  provinces, 
and  her  influence  in  Germany,  and  unquestionably 
would  use  this  propitious  hour  to  obtain  both^  But 
then  she  desired  still  farther,  for  the  preservation  of 
her  dominions  and  of  her  influence,  that  France 
should  desist  from  her  dream  of  absolute  dominion, 
and  Napoleon  from  those  extravagant  claims  of  uni- 
versal royalty,  which  he  had  hitherto  broadly  acted 
upon.  To  what  purpose,  was  asked  by  the  friends  of 
peace,  could  it  avail  Buonaparte  to  maintain  la^e 
armies  in  Germany  ?  To  what  purpose  keep  posses* 


I  hate  the  hawk  who  always  lives  in  war. 
16 
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mem  of  tke  fintifiad  tatm%  eren  011  die  eislei^  firon- 
tbr  of  that  empire,  exceptii^g  to  show,  that,  what- 
orer  temponify  advanta^  Napoleon  might  look  for 
la  aa  alUaaee  with  Austria,  it  waa  no  part  of  hia 
plan  to  abandon  lus  eonqnesta^  or  to  sink  from  big 
ckdais  of  snpreHe  douinkii,  into  a  co-ordinate  prinee, 
aiaoirg  the  indapoident  sovereigBa  of  Europe. 

If  be  meant  to  prosecute  the  war,  they  urged» 
Aat  biB  lingnii^  in  Saxony  aiMl  Prussia  would  cer- 
taialy  induce  Austria  to  join  the  ooaUtion  against 
hiffl ;  and  that,  supposing  Dresden  to  be  the  pivot  of 
Ins  opera^na^  he  would  be  exposed  to  be  taken  in 
iank  by  the  inuBense  armies  of  Austria  descending 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  passes  of  the 
Bohmuion  mountains. 

Another,  and  a  very  oppoiite  course  of  measures, 
wvuld,  said  the  same  counsellors,  be  at  once  a  gua- 
rantee to  Austria,  of  the  French  Emperor's  peaceable 
intentions,  and  tend  to  check  and  intimidate  the  other 
allies.  Let  Napoleon  evacuate  of  free  will  the  block* 
aded  jEbrtresses  upon  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  and  therein 
add  to  his  army  fifty  thousand  veteran  troops.  Let 
hkn,  with  these  and  hia  present  army,  fall  back  on 
the  Rhine,  so  often  acknowledged  as  the  natural 
boundary  of  France.  Who  would  dare  to  attack  him 
on  his  own  strong  frontier,  with  such  au  army  in 
front,  and  all  the  rMonrocs  of  France  in  his  rear  ? 
Not  Austria ;  for,  if  assured  that  Napoleon  had  aban- 
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doned  his  scheme  to  nuke  Fnmce  victorkmS)  and' 
limited  his  Tiews  to  makiiig  her  happy,  that  power 
would  sorely  desire  to  muntain  a  dynasty  connected 
with  her  own,  cm  a  throne  which  might  become  a 
protection  and  ornament  to  Europe,  instead  of  bebg 
her  scourge  and  terror.  The  northern  nations,  Rus- 
aa,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  would  haye  no  motive  to 
undertake  so  wild  a  crusade  as  a  march  to  the  Rhine ; 
and  Great  Britain,  her  commerce  restored,  and  the 
peace  of  the  continent  established,  could  not,  if  she 
were  desirous,  find  any  sound  reason  for  protracting 
the  war  which  she  had  always  carried  on  against  the 
system,  not  the  person,  of  Buonaparte,  until  events 
showed  that  they  were  indivisible.  Thus,  France,  hy 
assuming  an  atdtude  which  expressed  moderation  as 
well  as  firmness,  might  cause  the  swords  of  the  allies 
to  drop  from  their  hands  without  another  drop  of 
blood  being  shed. 

Indeed,  although  it  may  appear,  that  by  the  course 
recommended  Napoleon  must  have  made  great  sa- 
crifices, yet,  as  circumstances  stood,  he  resigned 
claims  dependent  on  the  chance  of  war,  rather  thsn 
advantages  in  possession,  and  yielded  up  little  or 
nothing  that  was  firmly  and  efiectually  part  of  his 
empire.  This  will  appear  from  a  glance  at  the  terms 
of  the  supposed  surrender. 

Spttn  he  UMist  have  relinquished  aU  daim  to. 
But  Napoleon  l^ad  just  received  accounts  of  the  de. 
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ciuve  battle  of  Vittoria,  wliich  leUed  the  eni«tieipa4 
tion  of  the  Peninsula;  and  he  must  have  been  aware, 
that  in  this  long-contested  point  he  would  lose  no^ 
thing  of  which  the  fate  of  war  had  not  previously 
deprived  him,  and  would  obtain  for  the  south-west* 
em  provmces  of  France,  protection  i^ainst  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  already  threaten* 
ed  invasion. 

Germany  was  indeed  partly  in  NapoIeon^s  posses* 
flon,  as  fiur  as  the  occupation  of  fortresses,i  and'  rack 
treaties  as  he  had  imposed  on  his  vassal  princes, 
could  give  him  influence.  But  die  whole  nation, 
in  every  dty  and  province,  was  alienated  fiom 
France  and  her  ruler,  on  account  of  the  paramount 
sovereignty  which  he  had  assumed,  and  the  dia- 
which  he  had  brought  upon  them  by  the  un- 

sing  demand  of  troops  for  distant  expeditions,  and 
by  his  continental  system.  Besides,  the  enfranchise^ 
ment  of  Germany  was  the  very  question  of  war  and 
peace;  and  tiiat  not  being  granted,  Napoleon  must 
have  been  well  aware  tiiat  he  must  fight  out  the  batde 
with  Bu88ia»  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  the  insurgent  Ger- 
mans ready  to  arise  on  every  hand,4md  all  the  weighty 
fivce  of  Austria  to  back  them.  If  peace  was  to  be 
eatdUished  on  any  terms,  the  destructbn  of  tiie  un- 
natural influence  of  France  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Bluiie  most  have  been  an  indispoisable  article;  and 
it  was  better  fiir  Napoleon  to  make  the  cession  vo- 
luntarily, than  to  wait,  till,  through  the  insurrection 
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of  tlie  people,  and  the  dkconteiit  of  the  moiunrclis 
Jfttely  bis  depenchmts,  the  whole  system  should  ex- 
plode  and  go  to  pieces  of  itself. 

England  would,  doubtless,  insist  on  the  liberation 
d  Holland ;  yet  even  this  could  be  no  great  sacri* 
fioc'On  the  pari  of  Napoleon,  who  would  have  retain^ 
ed  Flanders,  and  the  whole  left  side  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Huningen  to  Cleres,  including  the  finest  ter* 
litories  of  the  anctmt  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  which 
had  never  belonged  to  the  former  Kbgs  of  France. 
The  emancipation  of  Holland  might  have  been  also 
compensated,  by  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  French 
colonies.  England  has  never  made  hard  bairns  on 
the  occasion  of  a  general  peace. 

Theremight  have  been  difficulties  on  the  subject 
of  Italy ;  but  the  near  connexion  betwixt  the  Empe- 
rors of  Austria  and  France  offered  various  means 
of  accommodatbg  these.  Italy  might,  for  example, 
have  made  an  appanage  for  Eugene^  or,  in  the  case 
of  such  exifttbg,  for  Buonaparte^s.  second  son,  so  as 
'to  insure  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Italy  passmg 
into  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties  in  the 
next  reign;  or,  it  is  believed,  that  if  Austria  had 
'been  absolutely  determined  to  break  off  the  treaty 
for  this  sole  object,  she  would  have  fi>und  the  belli- 
gerent powers  indined  in  their  turn  to  act  as  medi- 
ators, and  beoi  herself  oompdUed  to  listen  to  mode- 
rate terms. 
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mmi»%  m  Im^heva  Meted  ni,  wodd  at  etee  hMd 
put  ftt  end  ;to  the  var^  leavmg  Nupoloon  8liU  in  poi. 
sesaion  of  the  faiiefll  kSngdmi  of  Eufope,  augmeiiud 
to  m  £xi«il  <tf  texfttoiy  greatly  bejHMid  wbte 
powo^  jBonarehB  bcfooe  htm  liad  lever  pMsesaed'; 
iriiQe,  on  theotfaer  hand,  the  eotmtries  and  chdas 
wluehi  IB  the  case  imppesed,  he  was  called  tipim  to 
lasign,  maemUed  the  wounded  mast  in  Ae  tempest, 
whidi  the  seaman  ewta  away  pmrposdy ,  m  endangelr- 
ingjdieyeBselwfakih  it  has  eeaeed  to  assist  Butitua- 
fertenatriy  happened,*  that  Buonaparte,  generally  te* 
narioBs  at  Ub  own  opinion,  and  particularly  when  Ins 
reputation  was  oonoemed,  imagined  to  himself  that 
fa0  OBoU  not  eut  away  the  maat  without  striking  the 
cdovn  wfaieh  wece  na^ed  to  it;  that  he  could  not 
naga  his  high  pretensions,  however  unreasonable, 
vil^outdfanming  Us  personal  glory,  in  fhe  luMre  of 
wUdh  he  plaesd  his  happiness. 

He  weold  net,  therefore,  listen  to  those,  who,  with 
eqdi  arguments  as  we  have  above  stated,  pressti  him 
toaaalce  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  assume  a  merit  iroln 
giiri^g  vEf  what  he  co«ld  not  attempt  to  hcdd,  without 
its  faring  i^  all  prebabXty  wrested  from  hiaiL  He 
pevsisted  in  naintaimng  the  contrary,  referred  bade 
to  the  various  instances  in  which  he  had  come  off  ki 
triumph,  when  every  other  person  had  despaired  of 
ilia  safety,  and  had  previously  protested  against  the 
hasardous  means  which  he  used  to  ascertain  it.  This 
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jpertiiiacity  did  not  arise  solely  oat  of  Ae  BAtiunl  don* 
fidenoe  in  his  own  superiority,  which  dwoys  attends 
minds  so  powerfbl  and  so  determined;  it  was  fw- 
tered  fay  the  whole  course  of  his  life 

<<  At  the  age  of  thirty,""  he  said  of  himsdf,  *^  I 
had  gmned  victories-—!  had  inflneneed  the  worlj^ 
I  had  appeased  a  national  tempest— had  melted  par- 
ties into  one— had  rallied  a  nation.  I  have,  it  muat 
be  allowed,  been  spoiled  by  success— I  have  always 
been  in  supreme  command*  From  my  first  entra&oe 
into  life  I  have  enjoyed  high  power,  and  circimi- 
stances  and  my  own  force  of  character  hftve  bsen 
such,  that  firom  the  instant  I  gained  a  superiority)  I 
have  rec(^ised  neither  masters  nor  laws.""  * 

To  a  confession  so  ingenuous,  the  historian  can 
addnotiiing.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  one  to  whom  ln^ 
had  been  uniformly  fevouraUe,  should  love  the  ex- 
dtation  of  the  play,  and,  making  cast  after  cast  in 
confidence  of  his  own  fortune,  piess  the  winmng 
game  until  it  became  a  loong  one,  instead  of  wMi- 
drawing  from  the  table,  as  prudence  would  hsve 
dictated,  when  the  stakes  deepened,  and  the  hide 
began  to  diange.  Napoleon  had  established  in  his 
own  mind,  as  well  as  tiiat  of  others,  an  opinion,  that 
he,  in  his  proper  person,  enjoyed  an  amnesty  from 


*  Jottnal,  aic.,  par  Le  Gompte  de  JLas  Cmcs,  Vol.  IV.  Pvtie 
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llie«idiiiary<A«iOM  of  fortune.*  Tint  was  a  bdief 
most  oaefttl  to  Um  as  it  was  leceived  by  odiers,  but 
dangerous  in  Ins  ownadoption  of  it;  since  it  hinder- 
ed him  from  listening  in  his  own  case  to  calcola- 
tionsy  wUdi  in  that  of  others  he  would  have  allow- 
ed to  be  well  fimnded. 

:  Both  Talleyrand  and  Fouchi  gaire  their  master 
tbeadyaidageof  their  oqperienoe  on  this  oocasion» 
:and  touched  with  less  or  more  reserve  upon  the 
tenor  wUdi  bis  ambition  had  spread,  and  the  de- 
.itominalion  of  the  allies,  as  well  as  Austria,  not  to 
make  peace  without  sudi  a  guarantee  as  should  pnH 
tect  them  against  future  eneroacbments.  Napoleon 
rejected  dbetr  opinion  and  advice  with  disdain,  im- 
puting it  to  their  doubts  in  the  persevering  exertions 
of  his  genius,  or  to  an  anxiety  fiir  thdr  own  private 
fbrtanes,  which  induced  them  to  denre  at  all  risks 
theendof  the  war. 

His  nufitary  counsellors  endeavoured  to  enforce 
similar  advice,  with  the  same  want  of  success.  Ber- 
.  thier,  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  engineer. 


*  The  foUowing  is  a  ludicrous  instance.  When  the  explosion 
.  of  the  infonal  maefafaie  took  place,  a  bystander  rushed  mto  a 
company,  and  exclaimed,  <^  The  First  Consol  is  Uown  up."  An 
Austrian  veteran  chancing  to  be  of  the  party,  who  had  witnessed 
Napoleon's  wonderful  escapes  during  the  Italian  campaigns,  ex- 
daimed*  in  ridicule  of  the  facile  credulity  of  the  newsmongei^ 
^^  He  blown  up  ! — Ah,  you  little  know  your  man --I  will  wager  at 
this  moment  he  is  as  well  as  any  of  us.  I  know  all  his  tricks  many 
a  day  since.** 
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B«#Bial»  had  dmim  up  a  pita  fe  renraBg  the 
Fre&di  Ainiy,  seinfiinedl  with^  die  gntiiOM  which 
they  had  k  GormaDy,  firam  the  line  of  tlie  Ettie  lo 
ihttt  of  the  Bhine. 

<<  Geed  God  T  eidaaned  BaoMparte,  w  he 
ghmced  at  thehtbouro  of  his  adjutaul  geneeal,  ^  ten 
hMrt  faatdes  could  aot  hcuig  me  ao  hnr  «a  yoiL  weald 
have  me  atoop,  aad  that,  loo,  when  I  nwmand  so 
many  atnHig  {daces  on  the  Elbe  aad  Oder.  Dreaden 
is  the  point  on  which  I  will  maBoenvie  toieoetve  aU 
attadcs,  while  my  eneaoieB  develope  themasivsa  lihea 
lineofciiGumfemneexiiiuidAOciitie.  Doyoaaiqppeee 
it  posaihle  for  troops  cfvaiioaa  nations,  and  vaxioaaly 
eammanded,  to  aet  with  rcgnlaiity  upon  anch  an  ez- 
tcnsiTe  fine  of  operations  ?  The  enemy  cannot  feroe 
me  bade  on  the  Rhine,  tSl  th^  have  gained  ten 
battles ;  but  allow  me  only  one  Tictofy ,  and  i  will 
mavch  on  their  capitals  of  Berlin  and  Bnshwi,  lelaeve 
my  ganisons  on  the  Vistula  and  Oder,  andfiaeoe  the 
allies  to  raeh  a  peaoe  as  shali  leam  my  gkry  mite- 
nifihed.  Your  defimaive  retucat  does  not  suit  me ; 
besides,  I  do  not  ask  yon  for  phms,  hot  for  aaaifitance 
to  carry  into  ejecution  my  own  projects.^ 

Thus  Napoleon  sileneed  his  miliary,  as  mtil  as 
his  eivil  counseliors.  But  there  was  one  adnser 
whose  mouth  he  had  stopt,  whose  advice,  if  it  could 
have  leached  him,  would  probaUy  have  akeied  his 
fatal  resolution.  One  of  Buonaparte^s  most  impolitic 
as  well  as  unjustifiable  measures  had  been,  his  total 
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f£^pdt^&iFm»06imidb9mBm&t^  Sis 
.  jinlimi  of  dmpf^Wfty  whidi  hmi  Mt  no  mwuierof  ^k- 
pressioii  whatever,  dtherIgrpoblkMeeliiigB,bgrne«i8 
<^  tb0  9«9i»i  orihringih  Ahe  rqpKie»teti¥e  bedieB,  by 
vfaidi  A(»  otlburi,  aeorifiwntitoft  public  affiniiBiecMild 
bei»idBkfioiN^»hMtv«B0vs9edbiiseia^  Tkema- 
iQifiMMiM  tf  fmbUe  eyiafpa  ww  xmaaklj  suppliad 
by  die  Ywices  of  bbcd  fimoftioiMiioa,  who,  1^  «K«i- 
ifiml  fawtoiiMi,  iMrdy  selumed  b^ek  wilb  vaaous 
Soumkm  die  URiitiaePte  villi  which  they  had  .been 
8B|»plied  from  the  <ooMmeai)eMr¥eir«tP«$8.  Had 
&ee  110^18  of  Mf  Idod  been  pennitlcd  to  seport 
upoQ  the  Blalte  of  the  public  mind,  Napekon  wedd 
biy#  had  befoie  .him  a  pietnre  viiich  would  bawe 
q^ksklj  eraoaoiied  him  back  to  Fnuyse.  He  would 
hwe  bfiord  that  the  nation,  faliad  to  the  evils  of  war 
while  4ltfsdad  with  victory  and  miKtary  (^ory,  had 
beoonie  acutely  aensible  of  them  ao  aoon  as  these 
.  esrils  became  associated  widi^defiBtsts,  and  tbeocea- 
jsiPQ  qI  neifr  diaa^ts  on  the  population  of  Franco. 
He  would  haxre  learned  that  the  fiital  retreat  of 
Moscow,  and  this  precarious  campaign  of  fiaKony, 
J]|id  alrakened  parties  and  inteossts  which  had  long 
boe9  dormant^liiat  the  name  of  the  Bourbons  was 
again  mentioned  in  the  west~that  50,000  xeeusant 
^onaenpts  were  waadeiang  llum^h  Fsanoa,  finming 
thmnaelvaB  into  faancUt  and  ready  to  jom  ai^  stand- 
.aad  whicb  was  miaed  against  the  imfnertal  authofitgr ; 
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and  thftt  in  die  Legidftthre  Body,  as  w«U  as  the 
Senate,  tliere  was  already  oigaiosed  a  taob  oppoai. 
tbn  to  his  govemmeBt^  that  wanted  bnt  a  mmmmt 
of  weakness  to  show  itself 

AU  this,  and  moie,  he  wcniU  haw  leaned ;  and 
nuist  have  been  taught  the  necesiky  of  omoentratiiq; 
his  forces,  Tetaming  to  thefraitiefsof  Fnmoe,  reco* 
▼ering  the  aUegianee  of  those  who  hesbated,  by  ao- 
oepting  the  beist  tenns  of  peace  wlndi  he  codid  extort 
from  the  allies,  andassumiog  on  the  Blme  sueh  a 
\  firm  attitude  of  defence  as  dioold  at  once  oTerawe  do- 
mestic dissatisfactioa,  and  vqiel  tn&ffk  inyamm.  Bat 
tlie  least  spbracle,  by  which  the  voioe  of  France  oenld 
find  its  way  to  the  ears  of  her  soverdgn,  was  dSot- 
tnally  dosed.  The  ftte  of  Napdeon  turaed  on  tins 
circumstance ;  ^for  the  sovereign  who  depriyes  him- 
self of  the  means  of  collecting  the  general  sense 
of  the  nation  OTer  whidi  he  rules,  is  like  the  house- 
holder who  destroys  his  fidthfiil  mastiff.  Bodimqr, 
perhaps,  alarm  thdr  master  by  baying  without  just 
cause,  or  at  an  inconvenient  tin»;  but  when  the 
hour  of  action  comes,  no  other  soitinel  can  supply 
the  want  of  their  vigilance. 

The  armistice  now  aflbrded  an  apt  occanon  finr 
^anran^g  a  general  peace,  or  rather  (for  that  was 
the  real  purpose)  for  giving  Austria  an  opportunity 
of  dedaring  what  were  her  real  and  definitive  inten>- 
tions  in  this  unexpected  crisis,  which  had  rendeied 
her  to  a  great  degree  artntress  of  the  fito  of  Europe. 
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Kapokoii,  from  Us  fiist  wtxML  in  Suooy^  liad 
adopted  a  beUef,  Ibai  akliough  Austria  was  l&ely  to 
iise^  present  oisis  as  an  opportaid^  of  compdUiig 
faun  to  Testore  the  lUyrian  proyinees,  and  pediqps  ' 
odker  tarritems  of  whidfiyrmerwais  had  deprived  ' 
her,  yet  that  m  the  end,  the  family  connexion,  with 
the  awe  entertained  £>r  his  talents,  would  prerail  to 
hinder  her  cabinet  fiNNn  uniting  their  cause  to  that  of 
Ae  allies.  An  ^Epiession  had  dropt  from  the  Aus- 
'tRMi  mbister  Mettemich,  which  would  have  altered 
this  behrf,  had  it  been  reported  to  him. 

Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano^  had  pressed  the  Aus- 
trian hard  mi  the  ties  arising  from  the  marriage, 
when  the  Austrian  answered  emphatically,  ^^  The 
marriage— yes,  the  marriage— it  was  a  matchfoun^ 
ed  on  pofitical  consideratiffins ;  but        ^ 

This  single  brief  word  disclosed  as  much  as  does 
the  least  hey  when  it  qiens  the  strongest  cabinet-f- 
it made  it  dear  that  the  omnezion  formed  by  the 
mairii^e  would  not  prevent  Austria  from  taking  the 
line  in  the  present  dispute  which  gmeral  policy  de- 
manded. And  this  was  soon  sera  when  Count  Met- 
temidb  came  to  Dresden  to  have  an  audience  of 
Napoieon. 

This  celebrttted  statesman  and  accomplish^  cour- 
tier had  been  very  acceptable  at  the  Tuilleries,  and 
Napoleon  scans  to  have  imagined  him  one  of  those 
persons  whose  gaiely  av^dgood  humour  were  combined 
widi  a  fleiible  diaracter,  liaUe  to  be  mastered  and 
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I  wli0B  in  flocjetjr*  aiM  fimi  and  daeiwre  IB 
Heaair  tlMH  the  opportmitty  of  conlaoBkig 
tke  alMolole  pevtr  0f  FxiDM  ud  of  JBiiMtptrle  k«d 
at  length  wemdj  and  ms  dofetrauiied^  io  fiur  at  Aaa- 
tik  wai  coiieonied»  aDdnader  l^i  adniBisI^^ 
no  partial  viavs  or  advantegetdioBldpcerent  ita  be- 
ing effectually  employed.  His  infterrfew  witk  N»» 
poleoB  teak  place  at  Bieflden  OB  the  SBthJnnfl^  and 
the  foUowing  paitacnlaia  aie  aeenedilcd:-^ 

NapoleoK  always  piqnad  himself  on  a  plaw^  down- 
right 8^1e  of  negeCladon,  or  nther  upon  Us  syalflm 
of  at  onoe  announcing  the  only  terms  on  whieh  he 
would  coBseirt  to  negetiata  He  would  hesr  ef  no 
counter-projeet,  and  admit  ef  no  medium  betwixt  the 
sesumption  of  ho8tilities,and  aeoeptaneeof  peaoenpcm 
Ae  terms  which  it  suited  him  to  dictate.  ThisftMifc 
and  muamwemUe  mode  ef  treating  greatly  tended  to 
abridge  the  fermaUties  of  dii^omtey;  ithadbntthb 
sm^disadratttilge,  that  it  was  oidy  suitable  to  the 
lipsof  a  rictor,  whoseTcnewal  of  war  was  to  be,  in  all 
huBum  piobebility,  the  xeeuming  a  earner  ef  rie- 
tory .  Such  a  tone  of  negotiation  became  the  Bmaan 
Ptmtor,  when  he  enrironed  with  a  dvde  tlm  feeble 
Eastern  BKmarcfa,  and  insiBted  on  a  catqporical  1 
to  the  terms  he  had  proposed,  ere  he  drnnU  i 
yond  Aeline;  and  perhsps  it  became  Napeleen^iriMD, 
at  Carope  Formie,  he  direw  down  die  pieoe  ef  per- 
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B»  iniwiwiiift  w^  Iha  Anitiiia  Bii|fae  abcmki  bt 
deilwytd^m  die  tame  sMiBBery  iiAless  they  mslaaltjr 
his  «»£la0n&  But  the  nmhe  ateiipt  die* 
>  WB8  kfs  ftfidtettdy  empleyod^  whM 
Ae  ^pifiHiani  ww  ta  pcmiade  Auttcfal  not  to  duow 
her  foioe  of  HOf^^OOOMeli  ttio  the  seek  of  the  alliei» 
iriuchebMiy  to^eqiudly  behHieed  f hat  of  Fnunee ; 
yal  thai  9i-€hc«eit  tone  majr  be  obMTred  in  th«  fill* 
Imtii^  coufisvoiioe^ 

Napoleon  iit>hmd0d  MttMxAA  with  h$mng  ft. 
voored  hk  ad^rarsaries^  by  being  to  tardy  m  opening 
the  n^foliataotf^  He  infknalied  that  the  Attstrlail 
flnaister  pethqpo  staid  amy,  m  order  that  France 
might  be  reduced  to  a  lower  state  than  at  dte  open^ 
ii^  of  the  canpi^  I  whik  Aow  thaft  he  had  gnaed 
t«D  battles^  AttBtria  thsnit  in  her  nediadony  that  he 
■dgfatbepr^TMtodfiramfidlowingnphksiictiess.  In 
cbtming  to  be  a  negotiator,  Austria,  be  said,  was  nri* 
tfaer  his  friend  nor  his  tmpartieil  judge-nahe  was  h» 
enemy.  ^^  Yon  wese  about  to  declare  yonrsdYesy"^  he 
said,  ^^  when  thrvictory  at  Lutaen  rendered  it  {htu^ 
dsnt  in  the  first  pUce  to  cdlect  more  ftrces.  Now 
yen  have  assembled  behind  the  skreen  of  the  Bohe- 
nisn  isoiintains  S00,000  men  under  Schwartaen^ 
bstg's  oommand.  Ah,  Metternieh  !  I  guess  the 
purpose  €f£j(mr  cabinet  You  wish  to  profit  by  my 
embarraBMlisents,  nd  soze  on  the  jBiYOuraUe  moment 
to  regain  aa  nniefa  as  you  can  of  whafe  I  ha?e  tdcen 
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from  you.  1:he  ot^  <ioeBliim  irilh  yon  i%  wh«A« 
you  wiU  make  most  by  aUowisg  me  toxaiuwmngr- 
self,  or  by  going  to  war  with  me  ?— You  axe  imen> 
tain  on  that  point ;  and  perhaps  yon  only  come  here 
lo  ascertain  which  is  your  best  course.  WeU,  ^ua 
drive  a  bargam— How  much  is  it  you  want  ?^ 

To  thb  insidtbg  commencement  Mettenadi  v^ 
plied,  that  <^  the  only  advantage  deued  by  his  nma^ 
ter,  was  to  see  that  moderation  and  respe^  finr  die 
rights  of  nations  which  filled  his  own  bosom,  reatered 
to  the  general  councils  of  Europe,  and  soch  a  w^- 
balanced  system  introduced  as  should  place  die  uni* 
varsal  tranquillity  under  the  guarantee  of  an  assoea* 
ation  of  independent  states."" 

It  was  easy  to  see  which  way  this  pomted,  and  to 
imtidpate  the  conclusbn.  Napoleon  affiscted  to  treat 
it  as  a  figure  of  speech,  which  was  to  doak  the  pityate 
views  of  Austria.  <^  I  speak  dearly,""  he  said,  <<  and 
come  to  the  point.  Will  it  swt  you  to  accept  of  U- 
lyria,  and  to  remain  neuter  P— Your  neutrality  is  all 
I  require.  I  can  deal  with  the3n»nan8  and  Prm^ 
nans  with  my  own  army."" 

<'  Ah,  Sire,""  replied  Mettemidi,  <'  it  depesde 
solely  on  your  Majesty  to  unite  all  our  forces  with 
yours^  But  the  truth  must  be  toUL  Mattera  «re 
come  to  that  extremity  that  Austria  cannot  lemni 
neutral^ We  must  be  with  you,  or  agatnst  you."" 

After  this  explidt  dedaralicm,  from  which  it  was 
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tgbe  infiamd  that  AuBtria  would  not  lay  asidia  her* 
anas,  uideas  Buonaparte  would  comply  with  the 
titnia  which  she  had  fixed  upon  as  the  conditions  of 
a  geaeial  pacification,  and  diat  she  was  detennined 
to  xafose  aU  that  might  be  offered  as  a  bribe  finr  her 
neutrality,  the  £mperor  of  France  and  the  Austrian 
statesman  retbed  into  a  cabinet,  apart  from  the  se- 
aetaries,  where  it  is  to  be  presumed  Mettemich 
communicated  more  specifically  the  conditions  which 
Austria  had  to  propose.  NapoIeon^s  voice  was  pre- 
sandy  heard,  excJaiming  aloud,  **  What !  not  only 
Biyria,  bat  half  of  Italy,  the  restoration  of  the  Pope, 
and  1^  abandoning  of  Poland,  and  the  resignation 
of  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  the  Confederatiim  of 
the  Rhine,  and  Switserland !  Is  this  your  modera* 
tionP  You  hawk  about  your  alliance  firom  the  one 
camp  to  the  other,  where  die  greatest  partition  of 
tenitory  is  to  be  obtained,  and  then  you  talk  of  the 
indepmdenee  of  nations  I  In  plam  truth,  you  would 
have  Italy ;  Sweden  demands  Norway ;  Prussia  re* 
qunees  Saxany ;  £i|gland  would  have  Holland  and 
B^um—- You  would  dismember  the  French  Em^ 
pile;  and  aU  these  changes  to  be  operated  by  Aus- 
tria's mere  threat  of  gcnng  to  war.  Can  you  pretend 
to  win,  by  a  smg^  stroke  €f£  the  pen,  so  many  of  the 
stnmgest  fortresses  in  Europe,  the  keys  of  which  I 
have  gained  fay  battles  and  victories?  And  think  yoo 
duit  I  win  be  so  dodleas  to  mardi  bsck  my  soldiers. 
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and  the  Pytenees,  snd  by  nyhmriKng  *  treaigrr 
which  k  one  vast  cayilulatioBf  dWiver  iqrMtf,  hke 
aibol»iBlo  the  haiida  of  laj  eoenus,  aaA  taut  fer 
a  deubfefU  permkrioB  to  eiiit»  te^  thaif  gtaewwity  ? 
Is  it  whtti  «iy  avmy  ia  IrhunpfaiBg  at  the  gales  o£ 
Berlin  nd  Bxeslau,  thati  Austria  hopes  to  nMk 
such  a  cessbn  fiom  ase,  withoui  strikiag  a  Uew  or 
drawing  a  sword?  It  iid  an  affiraat  to  esfMt  it  Aad 
is  it  my  fatber«^in-hiW  who  entertains  sneh  a  pM^set  ?. 
Is  it  he  who  sends  you  to  me?  In  what  atdltide 
would  he  pbee  me  before  the  eyts  of  the  French 
peeple  1  He  is  in  a  stvange  mistake  if  he  s^nP^>fie» 
that  a  mutikted  throne  gmh,  in  France,  aff<»d  sheU 
terte  his  daughter  and  his  gitfandaoa«-«-^  Ah^Met* 
tsnieh,''  he  concluded,  ''  what  has  Engfaaid  glien 
you  to  induce  yen  to  make  war  on  me?^^ 

The  Austrian  minister  disdaining  to  defind  hiaih. 
self  against  80  coarse  an  accusation,  only  sepfied  by  a 
look  of  soom  and  resentment.  ApHrfMUidsil8neefil«% 
lowed,  during  which  Napohon  «nd  MeMecBSch  ti»* 
yened  the  apartment  widi  long  steps,  withouiloelEii^ 
at  each  othor.  Napoleon  diopt  hie  hat,  pisrhapato 
give  a  turn  to  diis  awkward  rituatian.  fiat  Melter- 
nidi  was  too  dee|dy  a^&onted  fer  any  office  of  coor- 
teqr,  and  the  Emperor  was  oUiged  to  lift  it  himaeK 
Buonaparte  then  resumed  the  diaesurse,  in  m  i 
temperate  strain,  aid  said  he  did  net  yn<( 
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peao&  He  insisted  thai  the  coogress  should  be  as- 
smnbled)  ^ud  that,  even  if  hostilitieB  should  reoom- 
maice,  negotiatioiis  for  peace  should^  nevertheless, 
not  be  discontinued.  And,  like  a  wary  trader  when 
driving  a  baq^in,  he  whispered  Mettemich,  that  his 
offer  of  lUyria  was  twi  his  last  word. 

His  last  word,  however,  had  been  in  reality  spoken, 
and  both  he  and  M ettemidi  were  fully  acquainted 
with  each  other^'s  views.  Mettemich  had  refused  all 
private  conditions  which  c6uld  be  offered  to  detach 
Austria  from  the  general  cause,  and  Buonaparte  had 
rejected  as  an  insult  any  terms  which  went  to  lower 
him  to  a  rank  of  equality  with  the  other  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  He  would  be  Csesar  or  nothing.  It  did 
not  mend  the  prospect  of  negotiatidn,  that  he  had 
formally  insulted  one  of  the  persons  most  influential 
in  the  Austrian  councils.  Ilie  chance  of  peace 
seemed  farther  off  than  ever. 

Accordingly,  all  the  proceedings  at  the  Congress 
of  Prague  were  lingering  and  evasive.  The  meeting 
had  been  fixed  for  the  fith  July,  and  the  dissolution 
was  postponed  till  the  10th  August,  in  order  to  al- 
low time  for  trying  to  adjust  the  disputed  claims. 
England  had  declined  being  concerned  with  the  ar« 
mistice,  allegmg  she  was  satisfied  that  Napoleon 
would  come  to  no  reasonable  terms.  Caulaincourt, 
to  whom  Buonaparte  chiefly  trusted  the  negotiation, 
did  not  appear  till  S5th  July,  detained,  it  was  idly 
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alidad,  by  hb  serdces  as  aa  oflBcer  of  the  paUoe. 
Aastria  spun  out  the  time  by  proposiiig  that  theodwr 
oommissionecs  should  hold  no  direct  interoourse,  but 
only  negotiate  through  the  medium  of  the  Mediator. 
Other  disputes  arose ;  and  in  fact,  it  seems  as  if  all 
parties  manoeuvred  to  gain  time,  with  a  view  to  for- 
ward military  preparations,  rather  than  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  brief  space  allowed  for  adjustbg  the 
articles  of  peace.  At  length,  so  late  as  the  7th  Au- 
gust, Austria  produced  her  plan  of  pacification,  of 
which  the  bases  were  the  following : — ^I.  The  disso- 
lution of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  to 
be  divided  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria*  11. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Hanseadc  towns  in  thar 
former  independence.  III.  The  reconstruction  of 
Prussia,  assigning  to  that  kingdom  a  frontier  on  the 
Elbe.  IV*  The  cession  to  Austria  of  the  maritime 
town  of  Trieste,  with  the  lUyrian  provinces.  The 
emancipation  of  Spain  and  Holland,  as  matters  in 
which  England,  no  party  to  the  Congress,  took  chirf 
interest,  was  not  stirred  for  the  present,  but  reserved 
for  consideration  at  the  general  peace.  A  oondudbg 
article  stipulated  that  the  conditi<m  of  the  Europesn 
powers,  great  and  small,  as  might  be  setded  at  the 
peace,  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  and  each  of  them, 
and  not  innovated  upon  except  by  general  con- 
sent. 

Buonaparte  in  return  offered  much,  but  most  of 
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}Ab  cessions  were  clc^ged  with  conditions,  which  At 
ooee  showed  how  unwillingly  they  were  made,  and 
seemed,  in  most  cases,  to  provide  the  means  of  an- 
nulling them  when  times  should  be  fiivourable. 

I.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  Napoleon  agreed 
to  yield  up,  but  stipulated  that  Dantsic,  with  its  fop- 
tifications  demolished,  should  remain  a  free  town,  and 
that  Saxony  should  be  indemnified  fi)r  the  cession  of 
the  duchy,  at  the  expense  of  Pruseoa  and  Austria. 
II.  The  cession  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  was  agreed 
to,  but  the  sea-port  of  Trieste  was  reserved.  III. 
Contained  a  stipulation  diat  the  German  Confederar 
lion  should  extend  to  the  Oder.  Lastly,  the  t^ri- 
tory  of  Denmark  was  to  be  guaranteed. 

Before  this  tardy  agreement  to  grant  some  of  the 
tearms  which  the  allies  had  demanded,  could  arrive 
at  Prague,  the  10th  of  August,  the  day  which  con- 
duded  the  armistice,  had  expured,  and  Austria  had 
passed  from  the  friendship  of  France  into  the  Fe* 
deration  of  the  Allies.  On  the  night  betwixt  the 
10th  and  11th,  rockets  of  a  new  and  brilliant  kind 
flickered  in  the  air  from  height  to  height,  betwixt 
Prague  and  Trachenberg,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  to  an- 
nounce to  these  sovereigns  'that  the  armistice  was 
<faroken  off. 

Mettemich  and  Caulaincourt  still  continued  their 
negotiations;  and  Napoleon  seemed  on  a  sudden 
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flinoerdy  detbous  of  the  peace  dboul  whidi  he  liid 
hitherto  tiifled.  MetteniklipeMsledmhisdemMid 
of  Trieste  snd  the  HanBe.towDf.  He  rejected  the 
eztendon  of  the  Confederatioii  of  the  Rhine,  as  a  de- 
mand made  at  a  time  so  ULdiosen  as  to  be  nearly 
ri^cnlons ;  and  he  required  diat  the  mdependenee 
of  Germany  should  be  declared  free»  as  well  as  that 
efSwitserUmd. 

Buonaparte  at  length  consented  to  all  these  de* 
msads,  which,  if  they  had  been  admitted  during  his 
mterview  with  Mettemieh,  on  ^th  June,  or  deda- 
red  to  the  Congr^  befim  the  10th  August,  must 
have  avMled  to  seciue  peace.  It  is  probable,  dthcar 
that  Napoleon  was  unwilling  to  make  his  mind  up  to 
consent  to  terms  which  he  thoi^^ht  humilialsni^  or 
that  he  made  the  concesrions  at  a  time  when  th^ 
would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  accepted,  in  .order 
.  that  he  might  obtain  the  diance  of  war,  yet  preserre 
with  his  sulgects  the  credit  of  having  been  willing  to 
makepeace, 

It  has  be^  said,  with  much  pkusilnlity,  that  tbe 
alHes,  on  ihdr  part,  were  confirmed  in  thor  reaoh-' 
tion  to  demand  high  terms,  by  the  news  of  tbe  de- 
ddve  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  the  probabifity,  that,  in 
consequence,  the  Duke  of  Wdlington^'s  army  might 
be  soon  employed  in  the  invasion  of  France.  Nape^ 
poleon  entertained  the  same  impression,  and  sent 
Soult,  the  ablest  of  his  generals,  to  make  a  stand,  if 
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possible,  against  the  victorious  English  general,  and 
protect  at  least  the  territory  of  France  itself.* 


*  Th6  court  of  Nftpoleon  were  amuied  at  this  time  by  an  inci- 
dent connected  with  Soult'i  departure.  Ai  he  had  beoi  design- 
ed to  conunand  in  the  German  campaign,  this  new  destinatioa 
compelled  him  to  sell  his  hones,  and  make  various  other,  inconve- 
nient sacrifices  to  the  huny  of  the  moment.  His  wife,  the  Duchesa 
of  Dalmatia,  a  lady  of  a  spirit  equal  to  that  of  the  great  soldier 
to  whom  she  was  wedded,  went  boldly  into  the  Emperor's  pre- 
sence to  state  her  grievances ;  to  insist  that  her  husband  had  been 
subjected  to  too  much  fatiguing  service,  and  to  remonstrate  against 
his  being  employed  in  the  Pyrenees.  ^^  Go,  madam,"  said  Napo- 
leon sternly ;  ^^  remember  that  I  am  not  your  husband,  and  if  I 
were,  you  dared  not  use  me  tlius.  Oo,  and  remember  it  is  a  wife's 
duty  to  assist  her  husband,  not  to  tease  him.**  Such  was  (with 
every  respect  to  the  lady,  who  mig^t,  notwithstanding,  do  well  to  be 
angry,)  the  Imperial  '*  Taming  of  a  Shrew." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Anumni  and  diitHlmthn  of  ihs  French  Army  at  the  retump* 
Him  of  Hoatmiea^Of  the  Armies  of  the  AUies^^Plan  of 
the  Campaign  on  both  sidea.^Retum  of  Moreau  from 
America,  to  join  the  ASies.^Attack  on  Dresden  by  the 
AUiea,  on  26th  Attgtut.'^Napoleon  arrives  to  its  succour. 
-^Battle  continued  on  the  27  th.— Death  of  General  Mo* 
reau.'^Defeat  and  Retreat  qf  the  Allies,  mth  great  loss.^^ 
Napoleon  returns  from  the  pursuit  to  Dresden,  indisposed. 
'^Vandamme  attacks  the  Allies  at  Culm^-^s  opposed,  and 
driven  back  towards  Peterswald.'^Singular  Conflict  behoeen 
the  French  and  Prussians  on  the  heights  of  PetersvMdd.'^ 
Vandamme  is  Deflated  and  made  Prisoner,  with  griat  loss. 
•^Effects  of  the  victory  of  Cukn,  on  the  AlHes^-^md  on  Na- 
poleon. 

At  no  period  during  the  armistice  had  the  hopes 
of  peace  been  so  probable,  as  to  suspend  for  a  mo- 
ment the  most  active  preparations  for  war. 

Napoleon,  determined,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  to 
render  Dresden  the  centre  of  his  operations,  had  ex* 
erted  the  utmost  industry  in  converting  that  beautiful 
captal  into  a  spedes  of  citadel.  All  the  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood,  including  those  which  so  muchadom-i 
ed  the  public  gardens  and  walks,  had  been  cut  down, 
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and  employed  in  the  constnicdon  of  a  chain  of  re- 
doubts and  field-works,  secured  by  fosses  and  pali- 
sades, which  were  calculated  to  render  the  dty  veiy 
defensible.    But,  besides  Dresden  itself,  with  the 
neighbouring  mountain-fortresses,  the  French  Em- 
peror-possessed as  strongly  fortified  places,  Torgau, 
Wittembourg,  Magdeburg,  and  others  on  the  Elbe, 
which  secured  him  the  possession  of  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  that  river.  He  had  established  an  en- 
trenched camp  at  the  celebrated  position  of  Pima,  and 
thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Elbe,  near  Kc^nig^ 
stein,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  communication 
betwixt  that  mountain-fortress  and  the  fort  of  Stolpen. 
This  showed  Napoleon'*s  apprehension  of  an  attack 
firom  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  behind  which  the 
Austrians  had  been  assembling  their  army.    In  this 
destmed  battle-ground  Napoleon  assembled  the  young 
conscripts,  who  continued  to  pour  firom  the  French 
frontier ;  and  who,  by  a  singularly  ingenious  species 
of  combination,  were  learning  the  duties  of  their 
new  condition,  even  while,  with  arms  in  their  hands 
for  the  first  time,  they  were  marching  to  the  field  of 
action.* 


*  According  to  ordera  accurately  calculated,  the  little  bands  of 
zeciuits,  setting  off  from  different  points,  or  depots,  on  the  frontier, 
met  together  at  places  assigned,  and,  as  their  numbers  increased  by 
each  successive  junction,  were  formed  first  into  companies,  next  into 
battalions,  and  last  into  regiments ;  learning,  of  course,  to  practise 
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In  the  beginning  of  August,  Nftpdem  hid  i 
Ued  about  850,000  men  in  S«xony  and  Silesia.  This 
gMat  foice  was  stadoned  so  as  best  to  eonfront  the 
nemy  on  the  points  where  they  had  assembled  their 
troops.    At  Leipsie,  there  were  collected  6Qi»000 
men,  under  command  of  Qudinot   At  Loewenbeig, 
Goldberg,  Bantalau,  and  other  towns  on  the  borders 
of  Silesia,  were  100,pOO  men,  commanded  by  Mao- 
dqpald.   Another  army  of  50,000  were  quartered  in 
Lusatia,  near  Zittau.  St  Cyr,  with  90,000,  was  8ta« 
ticmed  near  Pima,  to  obserye  the  mountaina  ef  Bohe- 
mia^attd  th^passes  through  which  the  Elbe  discharges 
its  waters  upon  Saxony.    In  Dreads  the  Emperor 
himself  lay  with  his  Guard,  amounting  to  95,000  men, 
the  flower  of  his  army.  Besides  these  hosts,  Buona- 
parte had  a  oonsiderable  army  in  Italy  under  the  Vice- 
roy Eugene ;  and  ^,000  Bayarians  were  asaniUed 
as  an  army  of  reserve,  under  General  Wrede^    At 
most  aU  hi^old  lieutenants,  who  had  fought,  and  won 
so  often  in  his  cause,  were  summoned  to  attend  thia 
important  war ;  and  even  Murat,  who  had  been  on 
indiflrerent  terms  with  his  relatiye,  came  anew  fioai 
his  beautiful  capital  of  Naples,  to  enjoy  the  pie 


succesfdvely  the  duties  belongmg  to  these  various  bodies.  When  they 
joined  the  anny,  these  combinations,  which  had  but  been  adopted 
temporarily,  were  laid  aside,  the  union  of  the  marching  battalitm  dis- 
solved, and  the  conscripts  distributed  among  old  regiments,  whoae 
example  might  complete  the  discipline  wliich  they  had  thus  learned 
in  a  general  way. 
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of  widding  lik  sabM  ifpunsl  his  old  firwiub  tht  Cos- 

The  piepanidoiiB  of  the  allioB  weve  upon  a  scale 
equally  ample.  The  aocestim  of  the  Austrians  had 
placed  at  disposal  m  Bohemia  120,000  men,  to  whom 
the  aUiesjoinedSOjOOORussiaiis  and  Prussians,  which 
bcought  the  whole  force  to  S00,000  men.  Schwart- 
2enherg  had  been  selected  to  command  this,  which 
was  called  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Allies,— a  judi- 
dons  choice,  not  only  as  a  fitting  compliment  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  joined  the  confederacy 
at  so  eriticsl  a  moment,  but  on  account  of  Schwart- 
lenherg^s  military  taints,  hb  excellent  sound  sense, 
penetration,  good  humour,  and  placidity  of  temper ; 
qualities  essential  in  every  general,  but  especially  in 
Urn  upon  whom  reposes  the  delicate  duty  of  com- 
manding an  army  composed  of  different  nations. 
This  large  host  lay  in  and  about  Prague,  and,  con- 
cealed by  the  chain  of  hills  called  the  Ersgebirge, 
was  ready  to  rush  into  Saxony  so  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity diodd  o£fer  of  surprifiang  Dresden. 

The  other  mdety  of  the  original  invading  anny, 
amounting  to  80,000,  consisting  of'  Russians  and 
Prussians,  called  the  Army  of  Silesia,  and  command- 
ed by  Blucher,  defended  the  frontier  of  that  country, 
and  the  road  to  Breshiu.  Nearer  the  gates  of  Berlin 
was  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  with  an  army 
consisting  of  80,000  Swedes,  and  aboat  60,000  Prus^ 
nans  and  Russians;  the  former  being  the  corps 
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of  Bulow  and  TaueDidn;  the Itlter  thow  of  Wiii. 
zengerode  and  Woronzoff.  Besides  these  smiies, 
Wahnoden,  with  a  foroe  consutiiig  of  80,000  Bus* 
aianS)  Prussians,  and  insuigent  Germans,  was  at 
Schwerin,  in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenberg ;  HUler, 
with  40,000  Austrians,  watched  the  Italian  army  of 
the  Viceroy ;  and  the  Prince  of  Beuss  confronted  the 
Bavarian  troops  with  an  army  equal  in  strength  to 
Wrede's  own. 

The  allies  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  operations 
equally  cautious  and  efiective.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  4>riginally  sketched  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  and  aftelrwards  revised  and  approved  by  the 
celebrated  Moreau.  That  renowned  French  genenl 
had  beoi  induced,  by  the  complexion  of  matters  in 
Europe,  and  the  invitation  of  Russia,  to  leave  Ame- 
rica,  join  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  bring  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  for  which  he  was  so  fa- 
mous,  to  enlighten  their  military  coundls.  His  con- 
duct in  thus  passing  over  to  the  camp  of  France's 
enemies,  has  been  ably  defended  by  some  as  the  act 
of  a  patriot  who  desired  to  destroy  the  despotism 
which  had  been  established  in  his  country,  while 
others  have  censured  him  for  arming  against  his  ni^ 
tive  land,  in  revenge  for  unworthy  usage  which  he 
had  received  from  its  ruler.    Much  of  the  justice  of 

the  case  must  rest  upon  what  we  cannot  know ^the 

purpose,  namely,  of  Moreau,  in  case  of  ultimate 
success.  He  certainly  had  not,  as  Bernadotte  might 
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plead,  acquifed  such  ri^ils  in,  and  saeh  oUigatioiis 
to,  another  country,  as  to  supersede  the  natural  daimflr 
of  his  birth-place.  Yet  he  might  be  justified  in  the 
eye  of  patriotism,  if  his  ultimate  object  really  wa» 
to  restore  France  to  a  rational  degree  of  liberty,  un- 
der a  regulated  government ;  and  such  it  is  stated 
to  have  been.  Any  purpose  short  of  this  must  leave 
him  guilty  of  the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  his  duty 
to  his  country  to  his  jnivate  revenge.  He  was,  how- 
ever, highly  honoured  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
particular ;  and  his  presence  was  justly  considered  as 
a  great  accession  to  the  council  of  war  of  the  allies. 
So  many  men  of  talent,  and  two  of  them  masters 
of  the  French  tacdcs,  had  no  difficulty  in  divining 
the  mode  in  which  Buonaparte  meant  to  conduct  the 
present  campaign.  They  easily  saw  that  he  intend- 
ed to  join  his  strong  and  effective  reserve  of  the 
Guard  to  any  of  the  armies  placed  on  the  frontier  of 
Saxony,  where  a  point  of  attack  presented  itself; 
and  thus  advance  upon,  overpower,  and  destroy  the 
enemy  whom  he  should  find  in  front,  as  the  hunted 
tiger  springs  upon  the  victim  which  he  has  selected 
out  of  the  circle  of  hunters,  who  surround  him  with 
protended  spears.  To  meet  this  mode  of  attack, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  the  means  of  the  al- 
lied armies  being  defeated  successively  and  in  detail, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  general  against  whom  Buona- 
parte^s  first  effort  should  be  directed,  should  on  no 
account  accept  of  the  proffered  battle,  but,  withdraw- 
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iDg  his  troops  before  tlie  Emperor,  flhouM  decoy  him 
as  fiur  as  possible  in  pursuit,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  other  armies  of  the  allies  diould  advance  upon  his 
rear,  destroy  his  communications,  and  finally  e£Pect 
their  purpose  of  closuig  round  him  in  every  direction. 

The  Grand  Army,  commanded  by  Schwartzenberg, 
was  particularly  directed  to  this  latter  task,  because, 
while  it  would  have  been  dangerous  in  Napoleon  on 
that  point  to  have  sought  them  out  by  storming  the 
mountain-passes  of  Bohemia,  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  for  Schwartzenberg  than  to  rush  down  upon 
Dresden  when  Buonaparte  should  leave  that  dty 
uncovered,  for  however  short  an  interval. 

Blucher  was  the  first  who,  advancing  firom  Sileoa, 
and  menadng  the  armies  of  Macdonald  and  Ney,  in- 
duced Buonaparte  to  march  to  join  them  with  his 
Guard,  and  with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  commanded 
by  Latour  Maubourg.  He  left  Dresden  on  the  15th 
August ;  he  threw  bridges  over  the  Bober,  and  ad- 
vanced with  rajadity,  bringing  forward  Macdonald^s 
division  in  aid  of  his  own  force.  But  the  Prussian  ge- 
neral was  faithfiil  to  the  plan  laid  down.  He  made  an 
admirable  retreat  across  the  Kutzbach,"  admitting  the 
French  to  nothing  but  skirmishes,  in  which  the  allies 
had  some  advantage.  Finally,  Jie  estaUished  himself 
in  a  position  on  the  river  Niesse,  near  Jauer,  so  as  to 
cover  Silesia  and  its  capital. 

On  the  ftUt  August,  Napoleon  kamed  the  inte- 
resting news,  that  while  he  was  pressing  forward  on 
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the  retrealmg  Pnusiaiis,  Dresden  was  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  taken.  His  Guards  had  instant  or* 
ders  to  return  to  Saxony.  Hehimselfsetoutearlyon 
the  28d.  It  was  foil  time ;  for  Schwartzenberg,  with- 
whom  came  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  as 
well  as  General  Moreau,  had  descended  from  Bohe- 
mia, and,  conoentradng  thmr  Grand  Army  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  were  already  approaching  the  walls 
of  Dresdai,  Napoleon^s  point  of  support,  and  the 
pivot  of  his  operations.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  Mao* 
donald  the  task  of  controlling  Blueher,  the  Emperor 
set  out  with  the  elite  of  his  army  ;  yet,  with  all  the 
qpeed  he  could  exert,  very  nearly  came  too  late  to 
sUve  the  olgect  of  hb  solicttude. 

General  St  Cyr,  who  had  been  left  with  about 
20,000  men  to  observe  the  Bohemian  passes,  was  in 
no  condition  to  make  a  stand,  when  they  poured  out 
upon  him  six  or  sevoi  times  his  own  number.  He 
threw  himself  with  his  troops  into  Dresden,  in  hopes, 
by  means  of  its  recent  fortifications,  to  defend  it  un*- 
til  the  arrival  of  Napoleon.  The  allies  having  found 
little  resistance  on  their  march,  displayed  then-  huge 
army  before  the  dty,  divided  into  four  columns^ 
about  four  o^dodc  on  the  S5th  August,  and  instants 
ly  commenced  the  assault.  If  they  should  be  able 
to  take  Dresden  before  it  could  be  relieved  by  Bno^^ 
naparte,  the  war  might  be  considered  as  nearly  end- 
ed, since  they  would  in  that  case  obtain  complete  com- 
mand of  his  line  of  communication  with  France,  and 
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hiA  at  their  mercy  his  recruits  and  supplies  of  every 
Und. 

The  scheme  of  attack  was  exoeUently  hud,  but  the 
allied  generals  did  not  pursue  it  with  the  necessary 
activity.  The  rignal  for  onset  should  have  been 
given  instantly,  yet  they  paused  for  the  arrival  of 
Elenau,  with  an  additional  corps  d^armie,  and  the 
assault  was  postponed  until  nest  morning. 

On  the  S6th,  at  break  of  day,  the  allies  advanced 
in  six  columns,  under  a  tremendous  fire.  They  ear- 
ned a  great  redoubt  near  the  city*gate  of  Dippoldis- 
walde,  and  soon  after  another ;  they  closed  on  the 
French  on  every  point ;  the  bombs  and  balls  b^an 
to  fall  thick  on  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  teni- 
fied  dty;  and,  in  engaging  all  his  reiserves,  St 
Cyr,  whose  conduct  was  hcroical,  f^  he  had  yet  too 
few  men  to  defend  works  of  such  extent  It  was  at 
this  crisis,  while  all  thought  a  surrender  was  inevi- 
table, that  columns,  rushing  forward  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  a  torrent,  were  seen  advancing  on  Dresden 
from  the  right  side  of  the  Elbe,  sweeping  over  its 
magnificent  bridges,  and  pressbg  through  the  streets, 
to  engage  in  the  defence  of  the  almost  overpowered 
city.  TheCbild  of  Destby  himself  was  beheldamidst 
his  soldiers,  who,  far  from  exhibiting  fatigue,  notwith« 
Btanding  a  severe  forced  march  frop  the  frontiers  of 
^esia,  demanded,  with  loud  cries,  to  be  led  mto 
immediate  battle.  Napoleon  halted  to  reassure  the 
King  of  Saxony,  who  was  apprehensive  of  the  de* 

14 
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iMmction  of  his  capital,  while  his  troops,  marching 
through  the  city,  halted  on  the  western  side,  at  those 
avenues,  from  which  it  was  designed  they  should  de- 
bouche  upon  the  enemy. 

Two  sallies  were  then  made  under  Napoleon^s  eye, 
by  Ney  and  Mortier.  The  one  column,  pouring  from 
the  gate  of  Flauen,  attacked  the  allies  on  the  left 
flank ;  the  others,  issuing  from  that  of  Pima,  assail- 
ed their  right  The  Prussians  were  dislodged  from 
an  open  space,  called  the  Great  Garden,  which  cover- 
ed their  advance  upon  the  ramparts ;  and  the  war 
b^an  already  to  change  its  face,  the  allies  drawbg 
off  from  the  points  they  had  attacked  so  fiercely, 
where  they  found  them  secured  by  these  unexpected 
defenders.  They  remained,  however,  in  front  of 
each  other,  the  sentineb  on  each  side  being  in  close 
vicinity,  until  next  morning. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  the  battle  was  renewed  un- 
der  torrents  of  rain,  and  amid  a  tempest  of  wind. 
Napoleon,  manoeuvring  with  excellence  altogether 
his  own,  caused  his  troops,  now  increased  by  cohcen« 
tration  to  nearly  S00,000  men,  to  file  out  from  the 
city  upon  different  points,  the  several  columns  diver- 
ging from  each  other  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan  when 
it  is  expanded ;  and  thus  directed  them  upon  sudi 
points  as  seemed  most  assailable  along  the  aUiee? 
whole  position,  which  occupied  the  heights  from 
Plauen  to  Strehlen.  In  this  manner,  his  plan  assist- 
ed by  the  stormy  weather,  which  served  to  conceal 
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h»  nunrementot  he  eommenced  an  alftiek  upon  both 
flanks  of  the  enemy.  On  the  left  he  ohtained  an  ad- 
vantage, from  a  hurge  interval  left  in  the  allied  Hne, 
to  receive  the  division  of  Elenaa,  who  were  in  the 
act  of  coming  up,  but  fatigued  and  exhausted  with 
fiitigue  and  bad  weather,  and  their  muskets  render^ 
ed  almost  unserviceable.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  a 
heavy  cannonade  was  continued  on  both  sides.  Na- 
poleon observed  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  Young 
Guard  slacken  its  fire.  General  Gourgaud,  sent  to 
inquire  the  cause,  brought  information  that  the  guns 
were  placed  too  low  to  reply  with  advanti^  to  the 
enemy^s  fire  from  the  high  ground,  and  that  the  balls 
from  the  French  battery  were  most  of  them  lost  in 
the  earth.  "  Fire  on,  nevertheless,""  was  the  Empe- 
ror^s  reply ;  *^  we  must  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  on  that  point"" 

The  fire  was  resumed,  and  from  an  extraordinary 
movement  amcmgst  the  troops  on  the  hill,  the  French 
became  aware  that  some  person  of  high  rank  had  been 
struck  down.  Napoleon  supposed  that  the  sufferer 
must  be  3chwartzenberg.  He  pfdd  him  a  tribute  of 
rqpret,  and  added,  with  the  siMrt  of  superstition  pe- 
GuHar  to  his  mind,  **  He,  then,  was  the  victim  whom 
th<t  fatal  fire  at  the  ball  indicated  P«  I  always  regard* 
ed  it  as  a  presage-^it  is  now  plain  whom  it  con- 
cerned."" 


•  Given  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Ixwiiaa. 
-See  Vol.  VII.  p.  20. 
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Next  mornings  however,  a  peasant  brought  to  Na- 
poleon more  precise  accounts*  The  officer  of  distinc- 
tion had  both  legs  shattered  by  the  fatal  bullet-^he 
was  transported  from  the  field  on  a  bier  composed  of 
lances— the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prus- 
sia had  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  and  solicitude. 
The  man  ended  this  account  by  bringing  the  fallen 
offioer^s  dog,  a  greyhound,  whose  collar  bore  the  name 
of  M oreau.  This  great  general  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, having  suffered  amputation  of  the  wounded 
limbs,  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude.  Jlis  talents 
and  personal  worth  were  undisputed,  and  those  who, 
more  bold  than  we  are,  shall  decide  that  his  conduct 
in  one  instance  too  much  resembled  that  of  Coriola« 
nus  and  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  must  yet  allow  that 
the  fault,  Uke  that  of  those  great  men,  was  atoned  for 
by  an  early  and  a  violent  death. 

Moreau  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  on  which 
the  attack  on  Dresden  was  conducted.  His  death 
must,  therefore,  have  disconcerted  it.  But  besides 
this,  the  allies  had  calculated  upon  Buonaparte^s  ab- 
sence, and  upon  the  place  being  slightly  defended. 
They  were  disappointed  in  both  respects  ;  and  his 
sudden  arrival  at  the  head  of  a  choice,  if  not  a  nume- 
rous army,  had  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  the 
combat.  They  had  become  defenders  at  the  very  time 
when  they  reckoned  on  being  assailants ;  and  their 
troops,  particularly  the  Austrians,  who  had  in  former 
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wan  received  such  dreadful  cauae  to  recollect  the 
nameof  Napoleon,  were  discouraged.  Even  if  they 
repeUed  the  French  into  Dresden,  they  had  proYi« 
ded  no  magaaines  of  support  in  front  of  it,  should 
the  allied  army  be  designed  to  remain  th^re.  Jomini, 
the  celebrated  Swiss  engineer,  who  had  exchanged, 
some  short  time  before,  the  service  of  Napoleon  for 
that  of  the  EmpervHr  Alexander,  proposed  the  danog 
plan  of  dbangmg  the  front  of  the  army  during  the  ao< 
tion,  and  attacking  in  force  the  left  of  the  French, 
which  migl\|t  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  But 
the  experiment  was  thought,  with  some  justice,  too 
perilous  to  be  atteinpted,  with  a  discouraged  and  diji* 
ordered  army.  A  retreat  was,  therefore,  resolved 
upim,  and,  owing  to  the  weather,  the  state  of  the 
roads,  and  the  close  pursuit  of  the  Fr^ch,  it  was  a 
disastrous  one.  The  successfid  operations  of  the 
French  bad  established  the  King  of  Naples  <m  the 
western  road  to  Bohemia,  by  Freyberg;  and  Van- 
damme,  with  a  strong  division,  blocked  up  that  which 
led  directly  southward  up  the  Elbe,  by  Pima. 

The  two  principal  roads  bebg  thus  closed  against 
Sdiwartzenberg  and  his  army,  nothing  remabted  for 
them  but  to  retreat  through  the  interval  between  these 
highways  by  such  country  paths  as  they  could  find, 
which,  bad  in  themselves,  had  been  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  the  weathar.  They  were  pursued  by 
the  French  in  every  direction,  and  lost,  what  had  of 
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late  been  unusual,  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  of  the  French  were  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  as  great, 
while  dieir  prisoners,  almost  all  Austrians,  amount-  ^ 
ed  to  from  13,000  to  15,000.  This  is  admitted  by 
Boutourlin.  The  French  carry  the  loss  to  50,000, 
which  is  an  obvious  exaggeration ;  but  half  the  num* 
ber  does  not  probably  exceed  the  real  extent  of  the 
loss.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  in  such  roads  as 
have  been  described,  the  allies,  out  of  more  than  one 
hundred  guns  which  they  brought  into  position,  should 
have  lost  only  twenty-six.  It  was,  notwithstanding, 
a  battle  with  important  consequences,  such  as  had 
not  of  late  resulted  from  any  of  Napoleon^s  great 
victories.  It  proved,  indeed,  the  last  favour  of  an 
unmixed  character  which  Fortune  reserved  for  her 
ancient  favourite,  and  it  had  all  the  dazzling  rapidity 
and  resistless  strength  of  an  unexpected  thunderbolt 

Having  seen  this  brilliant  day  to  a  close.  Napo- 
leon returned  to  Dresden  on  horseback,  his  grey 
capote  and  slouched  hat  streaming  with  water,  while 
the  indifferent  appearance  of  his  horse  and  fiuniture, 
his  awkward  seat  and  carriage,  made  a  singular  con- 
trast with  those  of  Murat,  whose  bearing  as  a  horse- 
man was  inimitable,  and  whose  battle-dress  was  al» 
ways  distinguished  by  its  theatrical  finoy. 

The  venerable  King  of  Saxony  received  his  deli- 
verer with  rapture,  for  to  him,  personally,  Buonaparte 
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certainly  was  such,  though  considered  by  many  of  his 
subjects  in  a  very  different  light.  Napoleon  beha- 
ved generously  sdTter  the  action,  distributing  money 
amongst  the  citizens  of  Dresden,  who  had  suffered 
fiom  the  cannonade,  and  causing  the  greatest  care  to 
be  taken  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners  belonging  to 
the  allies. 

The  next  morning  this  ever-vigilant  spirit  was 
again  on  horseback,  directing  his  victorious  troops 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They  were  dispatched  in 
different  columns,  to  pursue  the  allies  on  the  bro- 
ken roads  by  which  they  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  to  allow  them  no  rest  nor  refuge.  No  frame, 
even  of  iron,  could  have  supported  the  fatigues  of 
both  mind  and  body  to  which  Napoleon  had  subject- 
ed himself  within  the  last  three  or  four  days.  He 
was  perpetually  exposed  to  the  storm,  and  had  rarely 
taken  rest  or  refreshment  He  is  also  stated  to  have 
suffered  from  having  eaten  hastily  some  food  of  a 
coarse  and  indigestible  quality.*  Through  one  or 
other,  or  the  whole  of  these  causes  combined,  Napo- 
leon became  very  much  indisposed,  and  was  prevail- 


•  To  be  precise, — a  shoulder  of  mutton,  stuffed  with  garlic,  was 
the  only  dinner  which  his  attendants  could  procure  for  him  on  the 
27th»  Mahomet,  who>  was  a  favourite  of  Napoleon,  saflfered  by  in- 
dulging in  similar  viands.  But  the  shoulder  of  mutton,  in  the  case 
of  the  Arabian  prophet,  had  the  condescension  to  give  its  consumer 
warning  of  Its  deleterious  qualities,  though  not  till  he  had  eaten  too 
much  for  his  health. 
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cd  upon  to  return  in  his  carriage  to  Dresden,  instead 
of  remaining  at  Pima,  more  close  in  the  rear  of  his 
pursuing  battalions,  to  direct  their  motions.  The 
French  officers,  at  least  some  of  them,  ascribe  to  this 
circumstance,  as  the  primary  cause,  a  great,  critical, 
«id  most  unexpected  misfortune,  which  befell  his 
arms  at  this  time. 

On  the  S9th  of  August,  the  French  still  continu- 
ed to  push  their  advantages.  The  King  of  Naples, 
Marmont,  and  St  Cyr,  were  each  pressing  upon 
the  pursuit  of  the  columns  of  the  allies,  to  which  they 
had  been  severally  attached.  A  corps  cl^arm^e,  of 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  conduct  of  Vandamme,  whose  character  as  a 
general,  for  skill,  determined  bravery,  and  activity, 
was  respected,  while  he  was  detested  by  the  Geiv 
mans  on  account  of  his  rudeness  and  rapacity,  and 
disliked  by  his  comrades  because  of  the  ferocious 
obstinacy  of  his  disposition.*  With  this  man,  who, 
not  without  some  of  the  good  qualities  which  dis* 
tinguished  Buonaparte^s  officers,  presented  even  a 
caricature  of  the  vices  ascribed  to  them,  the  misfor- 


*  The  Abbtf  de  Pradt  represents  Vandamme  at  Warsaw  as  beating 
with  his  own  hand  a  priest,  the  secretary  of  a  Polish  bishop,  for  not 
having  fumiahcd  him  with  a  supply  of  tokay,  although  the  poor 
man  had  to  plead  in  excuse  that  King  Jerome  had  the  day  before 
carried  off  aU  that  was  in  the  cellar.  A  saying  was  ascribed  to  Buo- 
naparte, "  that  if  he  had  had  two  Vandammes  in  his  service,  he 
must  have  made  the  one  hang  the  other." 
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tunes  of  hifl  master  in  this  campiugn  were  destimd  to 
commence. 

Vandamme  had  admuioed  as  far  as  Peterawald,  a 
small  town  in  the  Ersgelrirge,  or  Bohemian  moon- 
tuns,  forcing  before  lum  a  cohmm  of  Rnssimis, 
feeble  in  number,  but  excelknt  in  point  of  character 
and  discipline,  commanded  by  Count  Ostermann, 
who  were  retreating  upon  Toplitz.  This  town  was 
the  point  on  which  all  the  retiring,  some  of  which 
might  be  almost  termed  the  fugitive,  divisions  of  the 
allies  were  directing  their  course.  If  Vandamme 
could  have  defeated  Ostermann,  and  carried  this 
place,  he  might  have  established  himsdf,  widi  hk 
corps  of  80,000  men,  on  the  only  road  practicable 
iot  ardllery,  by  which  the  allies  could  march  to 
Prague ;  so  that  they  must  either  have  remained  in- 
closed between  his  corps  d*arm6e,  and  those  of  the 
other  French  generals  who  pressed  on  their  rear,  or 
else  they  must  have  abandoned  their  guns  and  hag- 
gage,  and  endeavoured  to  cross  die  mountams  by 
such  wild  tracks  as  were  used  only  by  shepherds  and 
peasants. 

It  was  on  the  ^9th,  in  the  morning,  that,  acting 
under  so  strong  a  temptation  as  we  have  mentioned, 
Vandamme  had  the  temerity  to  descend  the  hill  firom 
Peterswald,  to  the  village  of  Culm,  which  is  situated 
in  a  very  deep  valley  betwixt  that  town  and  Top- 
litz.   As  he  advanced  towards  Toplitz,  it  appeared 
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that  his  plan  was  about  to  be  croimed  with  succeas. 
The  persons  of  the  Emperor^of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  .Prussia,  the  members  of  their  caUnet,  and  the 
whole  depot  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  seemed 
BOW  within  his  dutch*  and,  already  alarmed,  his  ex- 
pected prey  were  beginning  to  attempt  thdr  escape 
in  different  directions.  Vandamme  seemed  within 
a  hand^s  grasp  of  the  prise ;  for  his  operation,  if 
complete,  must  have  totally  disorganized  the  allied 
army,  and  the  French  might  p^haps  have  pursued 
them  to  the  rety  gates  of  Pri^e,  nay,  of  Vienna* 
The  French  adyanced-guard  was  within  half  a  league 
of  Toj^ts,  when  of  a  sudden  Count  Ostermami,  who 
had  hitherto  retreated  slowly,  halted,  like  a  wild  boar 
brought  to  bay,  and  commaiced  the  most  obstinate 
and  inflexible  resbtance.  His  troops  were  few,  but, 
as  abeady  said,  of  excellent  quality,  being  a  pa^  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Guard,  whom  their  oommaad*- 
€fr  gave  to  understand  that  the  safety  of  their  fadier 
(as  the  Russians  affectionately  term  the  Emperor,) 
depended  upon  thm  maintaining  their  ground.  N^ 
ver  was  the  saying  of  Frederick  II.,  that  die  Rus- 
sians might  be  slain  but  not  routed,  more  completdiy 
verifled.  They  stood  firm  as  a  grove  of  pines  oppo- 
sed to  the  tempest,  while  Vandamme  led  down  corps 
after  corps,  to  support  his  furious  and  repeated  at- 
tacks, until  at  length  he  had  brought  his  very  last 
reserves  from  the  commanding  ground  of  Peterswald, 
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ud  accumulated  them  in  die  deep  Talley  between 
Culm  and  Toplitz.  The  brave  Ostennann  had  lost  an 
arm  in  the  action,  and  his  grenadiers  had  suflered 
severely ;  but  they  had  gained  the  time  necessary. 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  now  approached  the  scene 
of  action,  brought  up  the  first  columns  of  the  Rus- . 
sians  to  their  support ;  Schwartsenberg  scmt  other 
succours ;  and  Vandamme,  in  his  turn,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  retreated  to  Culm  as  night  cbsed. 

Prudence  would  have  recommended  to  the  Frendi 
to  have  continued  their  retreat  during  the  night 
to  the  heights  of  Peterswald ;  but,  expecting  pro<^ 
baUy  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  French  co^ 
lumns  of  pursuit,  morning  found  Vandamme  in  the 
valley  of  Culm,  where  night  had  set  upon  him.  In 
the  meantime,  still  greater  numbers  of  the  allied 
corps,  which  were  wandering  through  these  mountain 
regions,  repaired  to  the  banners  of  Schwartzenbeig ' 
and  Barclay,  and  the  attack  was  renewed  upon  the 
French  column  at  break  of  day  on  the  30th,  with 
a  superiority  of  force,  with  which  it  was  fruitless 
to  contend.  Vandamme  therefore  disposed  himself 
to  retreat  towards  the  heights  of  Peterswald,  from 
which  he  had  descended.  But  at  this  moment  took 
place  one  of  the  most  singular  accidents  which  distin- 
guished this  eventfiil  war. 

Among  other  corps  d'arm^e  of  the  allies,  which 
were  makmg  their  way  through  the  mountains,  to 
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raUy  to  the  omm  body  as  they  best  could,  was  that 
of  the  Prussian  General  Kleist,  who  had  evaded  the 
pursuit  of  St  Cyr,  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
wood  of  Schoenwald,  out  of  which  he  debouched  on 
the  position  of  Peterswald,  towards  which  Vandamme 
was  making  his  retreat  While,  therefore,  Van<- 
damme'^s  retreatbg  columns  were  ascending  the 
heights,  the  ridge  which  they  proposed  to  gain  was 
seen  suddenly  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Kleist,  in 
such  a  stato  of  disorder  as  announced  they  were 
escaped  firom  some  pressing  scene  of  danger,  or  hur- 
rying on  to  some  hasty  attack. 

When  the  Prussians  came  in  sight  of  the  French, 
they  conceived  that  the  latter  were  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cuttbg  them  off,  and  instead  of  taking  a  posi- 
tbn  on  the  heights  to  intercept  Vandamme,  they  do- 
termined,  it  would  seem,  to  precipitate  themselves 
down,  break  their  way  through  his  troops,  and  force 
themselves  on  to  Toplitz.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French,,  seeing  their  way  interrupted,  formed  the 
same  conclusion  with  regard  to  Eleist's  corps,  which 
the  Prussians  had  done  concerning  them ;  and  each 
army  being  bent  on  making  its  way  through  that  op- 
posed to  them,  the  Prussians  rushed  down  the  hiU, 
while  the  French  ascended  it  with  a  bravery  of  de- 
spair, that  supplied  the  advantage  of  ground 

The  two  armies  were  thus  hurled  on  each  other  like 
two  conflicting  mobs,  enclosed  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
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road,fi»rmiDgtlie  de«oeiit  akmgihe  aideof  amaantain. 
The  onset  of  the  French  horse,  under  Corbineau,  was 
80  desperate,  that  many  or  most  of  them  broke  through, 
although  the  accUvity  against  which  they  advanced 
would  not  in  other  circumstances  have  permitted 
them  to  ascend  at  a  trot ;  and  the  guns  of  the  Prus- 
sians were  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  Frendi, 
who  slew  many  of  the  artillerymen.  The  Prussians, 
however^  soon  rallied,  and  the  two  strolling  bodies 
again  mixing  together,  fought  less  for  the  purpose 
joS  victory  or  slaughter,  than  to  force  thdr  way 
through  each  other^s  ranks,  and  escape  in  opposite 
Erections.  All  became  for  a  time  a  mass  of  confu- 
sion, the  Prusdan  generals  finding  themsdvea  in 
the  middle  of  the  French^-*the  French  officers  in 
the  centre  of  the  Prussians.  But  the  army  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  Vandamme,  ap- 
pearing in  his  rear,  put  an  end  to  this  singular 
conflict.  Generals  Vandamme,  Haxo,  and  Guyot, 
were  made  prisoners,  with  two  eagles  and  7000  pri- 
soners^  besides  a  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  total  dispersion  of  the  army,  many  of  whom, 
howerer,  afterwards  refined  their  eagles. 

The  victory  of  Culm,  an  event  so  unexpected 
and  important  in  a  military  view,  was  beyond  ap- 
preciation in  the  consequences  which  it  produced 
upon  the  moral  feelings  of  the  allied  troops.  Before 
this  most  propitious  event,  they  were  retiring  as  a 
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routed  army,  the  officers  and  soldiers  complaimng 
of  their  generals,  and  their  generals  of  each  other. 
But  now  their  note  was  entirely  altered,  and  they 
could  sing  songs  of  triumph,  and  appeal  to  the  train 
of  guns  and  long  columns  of  prisoners,  in  support  of 
the  victory  which  they  claimed.  The  spirits  of  all 
were  reconciled  to  the  eager  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  the  hopes  of  liberation  spread  wider  and  wider 
through  Germany.  The  other  French  corps  d'arm6e, 
on  the  contrary,  fearful  of  committing  themselyes 
as  Vandamme  had  done,  paused  on  arriving  at  the 
verge.of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  followed  no 
farther  the  advantages  of  the  battle  of  Dresden. 
The  King  of  Naples  halted  at  Sayda,  M armont  at 
Zinnwalde,  and  St  Cyr  at  Liebenau.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor  Alexander  remained  at 
Toplitz. 

Napoleon  received  the  news  of  this  calamity,  how- 
ever unexpected,  with  the  imperturbable  calmness 
which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  qualities.  Gene- 
ral Corbineau,  who  commanded  in  the  singular  charge 
of  the  cavalry  up  the  hill  of  Peterswald,  presented 
himself  before  the  Emperor  in  the  condition  in  which 
he  escaped  from  the  field,  covered  with  his  own  blood 
and  that  of  the  enemy,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
Prussian  sabre,  which,  in  the  thick  of  the  meKe,  he 
had  exchanged  for  his  own.  Napoleon  listened  com- 
posedly to  the  details  he  had  to  give.  "  One  should 
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make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flybg  enemy ,^  he  said, 
'*  where  it  is  impossible,  as  in  Vandamme^s  case,  to 
oppose  to  him  a  bulwark  of  steel.^  He  then  anxious- 
ly examined  the  instructions  to  Vandamme,  to  dis- 
cover  if  anything  had  inadvertently  slipped  into 
them,  to  encourage  the  false  step  which  that  gene- 
ral had  taken.  But  nothbg  was  found  which  could 
justify  or  authorise  his  advancing  beyond  Peterswald, 
although  the  chance  of  possessing  himself  of  Toplits 
must  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  strong  temptation. 
<*  This  is  the  fate  of  war,^'  said  Buonaparte,  turn- 
ing to  M urat.  ^'  Exalted  in  the  morning,  low  enough 
before  night.  There  is  but  one  step  between  triumph 
and  ruin.'"  He  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  map 
whidi  lay  before  him,  took  his  compass,  and  repeat- 
ed, in  a  reverie,  the  following  verses  :-— 

J*ai  servi)  commands,  Tsincu"  quarante  aim&s  ; 
Du  monde,  entre  mes  mains,  j*ai  vu  les  destine, 
£t  j*ai  to&jours  connu  qu*en  chaque  ^venement 
Ltf  destln  des  ^taU  dependait  d*un  momenu 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Military  Proceedings  in  the  North  of  Germany,  in  tehu^  the 
French  were  generally  uneucceesful. — Luckau  submits  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. — Battles  of  Gross^Beeren  and 
Katxbach,  where  the  French  suffer  heavy  loss  in  men  and 
guns, — Operations  of  Ney  upon  Berlin — He  is  defeated  at 
Dennewitz  on  the  6th  September. — Difficult  and  embarass-* 
ing  Situation  of  Napoleon — He  abandons  aU  the  right  side 
of  the  Elbe  to  the  Allies. — Operations  of  the  Allies  in  order 

'  to  effect  a  junction — Counter-ea^ertions  of  Napoleon.^  The 
French  Generais  averse  to  continuing  the  War  in  Germany. 
— Dissensims  betwixt  them  and  the  Emperor. — Napoleon 
at  length  resolves  to  Retreat  upon  Leipsic. 

The  advices  which  arrived  at  Dresden  from  the 
north  of  Germany,  were  no  balm  to  the  bad  tidings 
from  Bohemia.  We  must  necessarily  treat  with  bre- 
vity the  high  deeds  of  arms  performed  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Napoleon  s  person,  great  as  was 
their  influence  upon  his  fortunes. 

Mareschal  Blucher,  it  will  be  remembered,  re- 
treated across  the  river  Katzbach,  to  avoid  the  en- 
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gagcment  which  the  Emperor  of  France  endeavour- 
ed  to  press  upon  him.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Swe- 
den, on  the  other  hand,  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Potsdam.  Napoleon,  when  departing  to  suQpour 
Dresden,  on  the  21st  of  August,  left  orders  for  Ou- 
dinot  to  advance  on  Berlin,  and  for  Macdonald  to 
march  upon  Breslau,  trusting  that  the  former  had 
force  enough  to  conquer  the  Crown  Prince,  the  lat- 
ter to  defeat  31ucher. 

Oudinot  began  to  move  on  Berlin  by  the  road  of 
Wittenberg,  on  the  very  day  when  he  recdved  the 
orders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  concentrating  his  troops,  opposed  to  the 
French  general  a  total  force  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men,  drawn  up  for  the  protection  of  Ber- 
lin. The  sight  of  that  fair  city,  with  its  towers  and 
steeples,  determined  Oudinot  to  try  his  fortune  with 
his  ancient  comrade  in  arms.  After  a  good  deal  of 
skirmishing,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  more  serious 
battle  on  the  23d  August,  in  which  General  Reg- 
nier  distinguished  himself.  He  commanded  a  corps 
which  formed  the  centre  of  Oudinot^s  army,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  made  himself  master  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Gross-Beeren,  Which  was  within  ^  short  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  the  allies.  The  Prusdan  ge- 
neral, Bulow,  advanced  to  recover  this  important 
post,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Borstal,  who  attack- 
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ed  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  he  succeeded  m  pushing 
his  columns  into  the  village.  A  heavy  rain  having 
prevented  the  muskets  from  being  serviceable,  Gross- 
Beeren  was  disputed  with  the  bayonet.  Yet,  to- 
wards ^ightfidl,  the  two  French  divisions  of  Four- 
nier  and  Guilleminot  again  attacked  the  village,  took 
it,  and  remained  in  it  till  the  morning.  But  this  did 
not  r«-establish  the  battle,  for  Regnier  having  lost 
fifteen  hundr^  men  and  eight  guns,  Oudinot  deter- 
mined on  a  general  retreat,  which  he  conducted  in 
the  fiice  of  the  enemy  with  great  deliberation.  The 
Crown  Prince  obtained  other  trophies ;  Luckau,  with 
a  garrison  of  a  thousand  French,  submitted  to  his 
arms  on  !^th  August. 

'  Besides  these  severe  checks  on  the  Prussian  frontier. 
General  Girard,  in  another  quarter,  had  sustained  a 
defeat  of  some  consequence.  He  had  sallied  from  the 
garrison  of  Magdeburg,  after  t^e  battle  of  Gross- 
Beeren,  with  five  or  six  thousand  men.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  this  movement  by  the  removal  of  the 
blockading  brigade  of  Herschberg,  who,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  had  joined  the  Crown  Prince  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  Oudinot.  But,  after  the  battle  of 
Gross-Betren,  as  the  Prussian  brigade  was  returning 
to  renew  the  blockade  of  Magdeburg,  they  encoun- 
tered Girard  and  his  division  near  Leibnitz,  on  27th 
August    The  French  were  at  first  successftd,  but 
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Czemicheff  having  thrown  himself  on  them  with  • 
large  body  of  Cossacks,  Girard's  troops  gave  way, 
losing  six  cannons,  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  all 
their  baggage. 

During  this  active  period,  war  had  been  no  less 
busy  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  than  on  those  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Brandenburg.  Mareschal  Macdonald,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  received  ordei^si  from  Napo- 
leon to  attack  Blucher  and  his  Prussians,  who  had 
retired  beyond  the  Eatzbach,  and  occupied  a  positbn 
near  a  town  called  Jauer.  In  obedience  to  thia  or- 
der, the  Mareschal  had  sent  General  Lauriston,  who 
commanded  his  right  wing,  to  occupy  a  podtion  in 
front  of  Goldberg,  with  orders  to  dispatch  a  part  of 
his  division  under  General  Puthod,  to  march  upon 
Jauer,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Schonau.  The 
eleventh  corps,  which  formed  the  centre  of  Macdo- 
nald's  force,  crossed  the  Eatzbach  at  break  of  day, 
under  his  own  command,  and  advanced  towards 
Jauer,  up  the  side  of  a  tonsent  called  the  Wuthendi 
(i.  e.  raging)  Neiss.  The  third  corps,  under  Sou- 
ham,  destined  to  form  the  left  wing,  was  to  pass  the 
Eatzbach  near  Leibnitz,  and  then  moving  southward, 
were  to  come  upon  the  Mareschal's  left.  With  this 
left  wing  marched  the  cavalry,  imder  Sebastiani. 

It  chanced  that,  on  this  very  ^6th  of  August, 
Blucher,  aware  that  Buonaparte  was  engaged  at 
Dresden  by  the  descent  of  the  allies  from  Bohemia, 
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thought  it  a  good  time  to  seek  out  his  opponent  and 
fight  him.    For  this  purpose*  he  was  in  the  act  of 
descending  the  river  in  order  to  encounter  Macdo-  . 
nald,  when  the  Mareschal,  on  his  part,  was  ascending 
it,  expecting  to  find  him  in  his  position  near  Jauer. 

The  stormy  weather,  so  often  referred  to,  with  mist 
and  heavy  rain,  concealed  from  each  other  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  armies,  until  they  met  in  the  fields. 
They  encountered  in  the  plains  which  extend  be* 
tween  Wahlstadt  and  the  Eatzbach,  but  under  dr« 
cumstances  highly  unfavourable  to  the  French  Ma* 
reschal.  His  right  wing  was  divided  from  his  centre ; 
Lauriston  being  at  Goldberg,  and  fiercely  engaged 
with  the  Russian  General  Langeron,  with  whom  he 
had  come  into  contact  in  the  front  of  that  town ;  and 
Puthod  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Macdonald^s  left  wing,  with  the  cavalry,  was 
also  far  in  the  rear.  Blucher  allowed  no  leisure  for 
the  junction  of  these  forces.  His  own  cavalry  be- 
ing all  in  front,  and  ready  for  action,  charged  the 
French  without  permitting  them  leisure  to  get  into 
porition ;  and  when  they  did,  their  right  wmg  indeed 
rested  on  the  Wuthende-Neiss,  but  the  left,  which 
should  have  been  covered  by  Sebastiani^s  cavalry, 
was  altogether  unsupported. 

Message  on  message  was  sent  to  hasten  up  the 
left  wing;  but  a  singular  fatality  prevented  both 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  from  arriving  in  time.  Dif« 
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fereni  lines  of  advance  had  hem  pointed  out  to 
Souham  and  Sebastiani ;  but  Souhaniy  he^uring  the 
firbg,  and  impatient  to  place  himself  on  the  road 
which  he  thought  likely  to  lead  him  most  speedily 
into  action,  unluckily  adopted  that  which  wi^  appoint- 
ed for  the  cavalry.  Thus  five  thousand  horse,  and 
five  times  the  number  of  infantry,  being  thrown  at 
once  on  the  same  Une  of  march,  soon  confused  and 
embarrassed  each  other^s  motions,  especially  in  pass- 
ing the  streets  of  a  village  called  Eroitsch,  a  k>ng  and 
narrow  defile,  which  the  troops  presently  crowded  to 
such  a  degree  with  foot  and  horse,  ba^age  and  guns, 
that  there  was  a  total  impossibility  of  effectbg  a  pas- 


Macdonald,  in  the  meanwhile,  supported  his  high 
reputation  by  the  gallantry  of  his  resistance,  though 
charged  on  the  left  flank,  which  these  mistakes  had 
left  uncovered,  by  four.regiments  of  cavalry,  and  by 
Grenend  Karpo£P,  with  a  whole  cloud  of  Cossacks.  But 
at  length  the  day  was  decidedly  lost.  The  French 
line  gave  way,  and  falling  back  on  the  Wuthende- 
Neiss,  now  doubly  raging  firom  torrents  of  rain, 
and  upon  the  Eatzbach,  they  lost  a  great  number 
of  men.  As  a  last  resource,  Macdonald  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  troops,  who  were  at  length  de- 
bouching from  the  defile  of  Eroitsch ;  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  great  loss,  and  the  skirmish  in  that 
quarter  concluded  the  battle,  with  great  loss  to  the 
French. 
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The  evil  did  not  rest  here.  Lauriston  being  also 
under  the  necessity  of  retreating  across  the  Eatz« 
bach,  whQe  Puthod,  who  had  been  detached  towards 
Schonau,  was  left  on  the  right-hand  side  of  that 
river,  this  corps  was  speedily  attacked  by  the  ene* 
my,  and  all  who  were  not  killed  or  taken,  remained 
prisoners.  The  army  which  Buonaparte  ^destined 
to  act  in  Silesia,  and  take  Breslau,  was,  therefore^ 
for  the  present,  completely  disabled.  The  French 
are  admitted  to  have  lost  16,000  men,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  guns. 

Though  the  battles  of  Gross-Beeren  and  Katzbach 
were  severe  blows  to  Buonaparte'^s  plan  of  maintain- 
ing himself  on  the  Elbe,  he  continued  obstinate  in  his 
determination  to  keep  his  ground,  with  Dresden  as  hit 
central  point  of  support,  and  attempted  to  turn  the 
bad  fortune  which  seemed  to  haunt  his  lieutenants^ 
(but  which  in  fact  arose  from  their  being  obliged  to 
attempt  great  achievements  with  inadequate  means,) 
by  appointing  Ney  to  the  command  of  the  Northern 
Army,  with  strict  injunctions  to  plant  his  eagles  <m 
the  walls  of  Berlin.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  Septem- 
ber,  Ney  took  charge  of  the  army  which  Oudinot  had 
formerly  commanded,  and  which  was  lying  under  the  > 
walls  of  Wittenberg,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  Empe- 
ror^s  orders,  determined  to  advance  on  the  PruseiaB 
capital.  The  enemy  (being  the  army  commanded 
by  the  Crown  Prince,)  lay  rather  dispersed  upon  the 
grounds  more  to  the  east,  occupying  Juterbock,  Bel* 
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2ig,  and  other  villages.  Ney  was  desirous  to  aroid 
approachmg  the  quarters  of  any  of  tbem,  or  to  gife 
the  least  alarm.  That  Mareschars  object  was  to 
kaye  them  on  the  left,  and,  evading  any  encounter 
irith  the  Crown  Prince,  to  throw  his  force  on  the  road 
from  Torgau  to  BerHn,  and  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  any  troops  which  Buonaparte  might  dis* 
patch  from  Dresden  upon  the  same  point. 

On  examining  the  plan  more  closely,  it  was  found 
to  comprehend  the  danger  of  rousing  the  Prince  of 
Sweden  and  his  army  upon  one  point,  and  that  was 
at  Dennewitz,  the  most  southern  village  held  by  the 
aUies.  It  was  occupied  by  Tauentmn  with  a  large 
fbrce,  and  could  not  be  passed  without  the  alarm 
heing  given.  Dennewitz  might,  however,  be  masked 
by  a  sufficient  body  of  troops,  under  screen  of  which 
the  Mareschal  and  his  main  body  might  push  for- 
wards to  Dahme,  without  risking  an  engagement. 
It  was  concluded,  that  the  rapidity  of  their  motions 
would  be  so  great  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  Crown 
Prince  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  interrupting 
them. 

On  the  6th,  Ney  marched  from  Wittenberg.  On 
Che  6th,  the  division  of  Bertrand,  destined  to  mask 
Dennewitz,  formed  the  left  ilaidc  of  the  army.  When 
lliey  approached  the  village,  Tauentzein,  who  coai- 
manded  there,  took  the  alarm,  and  drew  up  between 
Dennewitz  and  the  French  divismi.  If  Bertrand 
had  only  bad  to  maintain  hhttself  for  a  dliorl  intsr- 
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fal  in  that  dangerous  position,  it  would  have  been 
well,  and  he^night  have  made  head  against  Tauent- 
sein,  till  the  last  file  of  Ney^s  .anny  had  past  by ; 
but  i)y  some  miscalculation,  (which  began  to  be 
more  common  now  than  formerly  among  the  French 
officers  of  the  staflP,)  the  corps  of  Bertrand  was  ap- 
pointed to  march  at  seven  in  the  morning,  while  the 
porps  which  were  to  be  protected  :by  him  did  not 
move  till  three  hours  later.  Bertrand  was  thus  de- 
tained so.  long  in  face  of  the  enemy,  that  his  demon- 
stration was  convertedinto  an  action,  his  false  attack 
into  a  real  skirmish.  Presently  after  the  battle  be- 
came sharp  and  serious,  and  the  corps  onboth  sides 
advancmg  to  sustain  them  were  engaged.  Bulowcame 
to  support  Tauentzein<^Regnier  advanced  to  repel 
Bulow— -Guillemiuot  hastened  up  on  the  French  side 
— imd  Borstel  cfupe  to  support  the  Russians.  How- 
ever unpremeditated,  the  battle  became  general,  as  if 
fay  common  consent. 

The  Prussians  suffered  heavily  from  the  French 
artilleiy,  but  without  giving  Way.  The  Swedes  and 
Russians  at  length  came  up,  and  the  line  of  Ney  be- 
gan to  yield  ground.  That  general,  who  had  hardly, 
though  all  his  forces  were  engaged,  made  his  post  good 
against  the  Russians  alone,  despaired  of  success  when 
he  saw  these  new  enemies  appear.  He  b^an  to  re- 
treat ;  and  his  first  movement  in  that  direction  was  a 
signal  of  flight  to  the  7th  corps,  composed  chiefly  of 
Saxons  not  over  well  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Napo- 
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koD,  and  who  therefore  made  it  no  point  of  honour  to 
jQght  to  the  death  in  his  cause.  A  huge  Uank  was 
created  in  the  French  line  by  their  flight ;  and  titt 
cavalry  of  the  allies  rushing  in  at  the  gap,  the  army 
of  Ney  was  cut  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  pushed 
forwards  to  Dahme  with  the  Mareschal  himsdf ;  Ae 
oAer,  with  Oudinot^  retreated  upon  Schamitz.  Ney 
afterwards  accomplished  his  retreat  on  Torgau.  But 
the  battle  of  Domewitz  had  cost  him  ten  thousand 
men,  forty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  abundance  of 
warlike  trophies,  relinquished  to  the  adversaiy,  be- 
sides the  total  disappointment  of  his  object  in  maich- 
ing  towards  Berlin. 

These  repeateddefeats,  of Gross-Beerra,  Eatibadi, 
and  Dennewitz,  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  Frendi 
were  no  longer  the  invindbles  they  had  once  been  es- 
teemed ;  or  at  least,  that  when  they  yet  worked  mixA- 
cles,  it  was  only  when  Buonaparte  was  at  their  head. 
Others  saw  the  matter  in  a  different  point  of  view. 
They  said  that  formerly,  when  means  were  ploity 
with  Buonaparte,  he  took  care  that  his  Ueutenants 
were  supplied  with  forces  adequate  to  the  purposes 
on  which  they  were  to  be  employed.  But  it  was  sur- 
mised that  now  he  kept  the  Guard  and  the  eUte  of 
his  forces  under  his  own  immediate  command,  and 
expected  his  lieutenants  to  be  as  successful  with  few 
and  raw  troops,  as  they  had  formerly  been  with  num* 
hers,  and  veterans.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that 
he  saved  his  own  exertions;  for  during  the  month  of 
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September,  while  he  persisted  in  maintaining  the 
war  in  Saxony,  although  no  affair  of  conseqoenee 
took  places  yet  a  series  of  active  measinres  showed 
how  anzioas  he  was  to  bring  the  war  to  a  dedsion 
under  his  own  eye. 

In  perusing  the  brief  abstract  of  movements  which 
fiilbws,  the  reader  will  remember,  that  it  was  the  pur.^ 
pose  of  Bu6naparte  to  bring  the  allies  to  a  battle  <m 
some  point,  where,  by  superior  numbers  or  superior 
skill,  he  might  obtain  a  distinguished  victory ;  while; 
<m  the  oth^  hand,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  allies^ 
dreading  at  once  his  talents  and  his  despair,  to 
avoid  a  general  action;  to  lay  waste  the  ground 
around  ^e.  points  he  occupied ;  restrict  his  commu- 
nications ;  raise  Germany  in  arms  around  him ;  and 
finally,  to  encompass  and  hem  him  in  when  his  ranks 
were  grown  thin,  and  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers  ^imi-^ 
nished.  Keeping  these  objects  in  his  eye,  the  reader, 
with  a  single  glance  at  the  map,  will  conceive  the 
meaning  of  the  following  movements  on  either  side. 

Having  deputed  to  Ney,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
task  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Crown  Prince^ 
and  taking  Berlin  if  possible,  Bucmaparte  started  id 
person  from  Dresden  on  the  3d  September,  in  hopes 
of  fetching  a  blow  at  Blucher,  whose  Cossacks,  sinc6 
the  battle  of  the  Eatzbach,  had  advanced  eastward^ 
and  intercepted  a  convoy  even  near  Bautzen.  But 
agreeably  to  the  phn  adopted  at  the  general  head^ 
quarters  of  the  allies,  the  Prussian  veteran  fell  back 
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and  aviMded  a  baltle.    Meanwhile  Napdeon  was 
xecalled  towards  Dresden  by  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Ney  at  Dennewitz,  and  the  yet  more  pressing  in- 
teUigence  that  the  allies  were  on  the  point  of  descoid- 
ing  into  Saxony,  and  agun  arraying  themsdves  under 
the  walls  of  Dresden.  Theadyanced-guardofWitt- 
genstdn  had  shown  itself,  it  was  said,  at  Pima,  and 
the  city  was  a  prey  to  new  alarms.  The  French  Em- 
peror posted  back  towards  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  9th 
came  in  sight  of  Wittgenstein.  Bat  the  allied  gene- 
rals, afraid  of  one  of  those  sudden  strokes  of  inspi- 
ration, when  Napoleon  seemed  almost  to  dictate  terms 
to  fiite,  had  enjoined  Wittgenstein  to  retreat  in  hb 
turn.  The  passes  of  the  Er^jeUrge  recdved  him,  and 
Buonaparte,  following  him  as  far  as  Peterswald, 
gazed  on  the  spot  where  Vandamme  met  his  unac- 
countable defeat,  and  looked  across  the  valley  of 
Culm  to  TopUts,  where  his  rival  Alexander  still 
held  his  head*quart«r8.  With  the  glance  of  an  eye, 
the  most  expert  in  military  affiurs,  he  saw  the  dan- 
ger of  involving  himself  in  such  impracticable  defiles 
as  the  valley  of  Culm,  and  the  roads  which  commu* 
nicated  with  it,  and  resolved  to  proceed  no  fiother. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  returned  towards  Dresden, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  September.     In  his 
ittreat,  a  trifliug  skirmish  occurred,  in  which  the  son 
of  Blucher  was  wounded,  and  made  prisoner.  A  vic- 
tory was  claimed  on  account  of  this  affiur,  in  the  bul- 
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letin.  About  the  same  period  Blucher  advanced  upon' 
the  French  troops  opposed  to  him,  endangered  their 
communications  with  Dresden,  and  compelled  them^ 
to  retreat  from  Bautzen  and  Neustadt,  towards  Bis^' 
choffswerderandStolpen.  While  Buonaparte  thought 
of  directbg  himself  eastward  towards  this  indefi^*: 
tigable  enemy,  his  attention  was  of  new  summoned 
southward  to  the  Bohemian  mountains.  Count  Lo*> 
bau,  who  was  placed  in  observation  near  Gieshubel,: 
was  attacked  by  a  detachment  from  Schwartzenberg^s 
army.  Napoleon  hastened  to  his  relief,  and  made  a 
second  attempt  to  penetrate  into  these  mountain  re-- 
cesses,  from  which  the  eagles  of  the  allies  made  such 
repeated  descents.  He  penetrated,  upon  this  second 
occasion,  beyond  Culm,  and  as  far  as  Nollendorf, 
and  had  a*  skirmish  with  the  allies,  which  was  ra- 
ther unfavourable  to  him.  The  acUen  was  broken 
off  by  one  of  the  tremendous  storms  which  distin-^ 
guished  the  season,  and  Buonaparte  f^ain  retreated 
towards  Gieshubel.  On  his  return  to  Dresden,  he 
met  the  unj^easant  news,  that  the  Prince  Royal  was 
preparing  to  cross  the  Elbe,  and  that  Bulow  had 
opened  trenches  before  Wittenberg ;  while  Bludier, 
on  his  side,  approached  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  neither  Ney  nor  Macdonald  had  sufficient  force 
to  check  their  progress. 

On  the  21  St  September,  Napoleon  once  again  came 
in  person  f^ainst  his  veteran  enemy,  whom  he  met 
not  far  from  Hartha  ;  but  it  was  once  more  in  vain. 
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The  Prussian  Field-Marescfaal  vas  like  the  phan- 
tom knight  of  the  poet.  Napoleon,  when  he  advan- 
ced to  attack  him,  found  no  substandal  body  against 
which  to  direct  his  blows. 

The  Emperor  spent  some  hours  at  the  miserable 
thrice-sacked  village  of  Hartha,  deliberating,  pro- 
bably,  whether  he  should  press  on  the  Crown  Prince 
or  Blucher,  and  disable  at  least  one  of  these  adver- 
saries by  a  single  blow ;  but  deterred  by  reflecting, 
that  the  time  necessary  for  bringing  either  of  them 
to  action,  would  be  employed  by  Schwartzenbeig  in 
accomplishing  that  purpose  of  seizing  Dresden,  which 
his  movements  had  so  frequently  indicated. 

Thus  Napoleon  could  neither  remain  at  Dresden 
without  suffering  the  Crown  Prince  and  Blucher  to 
enter  Saxony,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe,  nor  make  any  distant  movement 
against  those  generids,  without  endangering  the  safe- 
ty of  Dresden,  and,  with  it,  of  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  France.  The  last,  as  the  more  irrepanK 
ble  evil,  he  resolved  to  guard  against,  by  retreating  to 
Dresden,  which  he  reached  on  the  24th.  His  Mares- 
chals  had  orders  to  approach  closer  to  the  central 
point,  where  he  himself  had  his  head-quarters ;  and 
all  the  right  side  of  the  Elbe  was  abandoned  to  the 
allies.  It  is  said  by  Baron  Odeleben,  that  the  severest 
orders  were  issued  for  destroying  houses,  driving  off 
cattle,  burning  woods,  and  rooting  up  fruit  trees,  re. 
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Aicbg the eoimtry in  short  toadesert;  (anerilre- 
ward  for  the  con6dence  and  fidelity  of  the  old  King 
of  Saxony,)  but  that  they  were  left  unexecuted,  part- 
ly owing  to  the  humanity  of  Napoleon^s  lieutenants, 
and  partly  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  allies.  There 
was  little  occasion  for  this  additional  cruelty ;  for  so 
dreadfully  had  these  provinces  been  harassed  and 
pillaged  by  the  repeated  passing  and  repassmg  of 
troops  on  both  sides,  that  grain,  cattle,  and  forage 
of  every  kind,  were  exhausted,  and  they  contamed 
scarce  any  other  sustenance  for  man  or  beast,  except 
the  potatoe  crop,  then  in  the  ground. 

After  his  return  to  Dresden,  on  the  24th  Septem- 
ber.  Napoleon  did  not  leave  it  till  ihe  period  of  his 
final  departure;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held 
the  place,  has  been  compared  by  some  critics  to  the 
wilful  obstinacy  which  led  to  his  tarrying  so  long  at 
Moscow.  But  the  cases  were  diffSerent  We  have 
fomierly  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Napoleon^s  wi^ 
dom  m  the  commencement  of  this  campaign  would 
have  been  to  evacuate  Germany,  and,  by  consenting 
to  its  liberation,  to  have  diminished  the  odium  at- 
tached to  his  assumption  of  universal  power.  Ad, 
however,  he  had  chosen  to  maintain  his  lofty  preteii- 
sions  at  the  expense  of  these  bloody  campaigns,  it 
was  surely  prudent  to  hold  Dresden  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. His  retreat  from  it,  after  so  many  losses  and 
disappointments,  would  have  decided  the  defectioli 
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of  the  whole  Confed^ratipn  of  the  Rlmie»  which  at 
leady  was  much  to  be  dreaded  It  would  have  gtyen 
the  alUed  armies,  at  present  separiited  from  eaeh 
other,  an  opportunity  to  form  a  junction  on  the  left 
aide  of  the  Elbe,  the  consequenoea  of  wUdi  codd 
hardly  fail  to  be  dedsive  of  bis  fate.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  he  remuned  at  Dresden,  Napoleon  was 
in  a  condidon  to  operate  fay  short  mitfches  upon  the 
communications  of  the  allies,  and  might  hope  to  the 
last  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  of 
achieving  some  signal  success  against  one  or  other  of 
them,  or  perhaps  of  beating  them  successiyely,  and 
in  detaiL  The  allied  soverdgns  and  thdr  g^etals 
were  aware  of  this,  and,  therefore,  as  we  hxve  seen, 
acted  upon  a  plan  of  extreme  caution,  for  which  thqr 
.have  been  scoffed  at  by  some  French  writers,  as  if 
Jt  were  the  result  of  fear  ^ther  than  of  wisdom.  3ut 
jt  was  plain  that  the  time.for  more  dedsive  opemtions 
was  approaching,  and,  with  a  view  to  such,  each  parQr 
drew  towards  them  such  reinforcements  as  ihey  coi^ 


BttonqMurte^s  soldiers  had  sugared  much  by  fiuigue 
and  fiiUnnishes,  though  no  important  battle  had  bc^ 
^ught ;  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  prdier 
Augereau,  who  commanded  about  16^000  pe^  i|i  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wurtzberg,  to  join  him  at  Dresden. 
^e  might,  however,  be  said  to  lose  more  than  he 
gained  by  diisisuppjly ;  for  the  Bavarians,  upon  whose 
Inclinations  to  desert  the  French  cause  Augereau's 
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anny  had  been  a  chec^,  no  gooner  saw  ft  depart,  than 
an  open  and  fiiendly  intei^urse  took  place  betwixt 
their  army  and  that  of  Austria,  which  lay  opposed, 
to  them ;  n^tiations  were  opened  between  their 
courts  without  much  afiectation  of  concealment ;  md 
it  was  generally  belie?ed,  that  only  some  question 
about  the  Tyrol  prevented  thdr  comiUg  to  an  im« 
mediate  agreement. 

The  allies  received,  on  their  sidl^,  the  rmnforce- 
ment  of  no  less  than  150,000  Russians,  under  the 
command  of  Bennigsen.  The  most  of  them  came 
from  the  proyinces  eastward  of  Moscow ;  imd  there 
were  to  be  seen  attending  them  tribes  of  the  wander- 
ing Baskirs  and  Tartars,  6gures  unknown  in  Euro- 
pean war,  wearing  sheep-skins,  and  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows.  But  the  main  body  consisted  of  regular 
troops,  though  some  bore  rather  an  Asiatic  appear- 
ance. This  was  the  last  reinforcement  which  the 
allies  were  to  expect;  beiiig  the  Arriere-ban  of  the  - 
ahnost  boundless  empire  of  Russia.  Some  of  the  men 
had  travelled  from  the  wall  of  China  to  this  univer- 
sal military  rendezvous. 

Their  utmost  force  bebg  now  collected,  in  numbers 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  their  adversary,  the  allies 
proceeded  to  execute  a  joint  movement,  by  means  of 
which  they  hoped  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  so  that  if  Napoleon  should 
persist  in  remaining  at  Dresden,  he  might  be  cut  off 
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f^  poammvmdm  with  Fiwce.  Witkdm 
Blaeber,  on  tbe  8d  October,  cioswd  llie  Elheiiesr  t^ 
jiMurdon  of  that  river  wA  the  Schwane  Ekfeer,  deu 
teled  Berlraad,  wha  lay  Ib  lui  cBftiaidiedeaQip  to  dk- 
patelh^  passage,  and  fixed  hiahead-qwcteis  at  Do- 
ben.  At  the  same  linie,  the  Cxown  Prince  of  Sweden 
in  like  mamiev  toamAned  Ua  avmy  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  by  ciossingat  Roaalaii,  and  enteied  into 
commumcadon  with  the  Silman  army.  Thna  these 
two  gteat  annies  were  both  transfeneed  to  the  left 
bank,  exoepting  the  divisbn  of  Tauentaein,  which 
was  left  to  maintain  the  ri^ge  of  Wittenbeq;.  Ney, 
who  was  in  fiont  of  these  movements,  having  no 
mfMins  to  resist  such  a  preponderating  force,  retreat- 
ed to  Leipric. 

.  Simultaneottsly  with  the  entmnoe  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Blucher  into  the  eastern  division  of  Sax- 
Qoy  firom  the  north-west,  the  grand  army  of  the  al- 
liea  was  put  in  motion  towards  the  same  district, 
ildvandng  from  the  south  by  Sebastians-Berg  and 
Chei^tz.  On  the  5tb  October,  the  headquarters 
of  Prince  Schwartsenberg  were  at  Marienbeq;. 

These  movements  instandy  sbow^  Buoni^arte 
^e  measures  about  to  be  taken  by  the  allies,  and 
the  necesrity  of  preventing  dieir  junction.  This  he 
proposed  to  accomplish  by.  leaving  Dresden  with 
fU  his  disposaUe  force,  attacking  Bhicher  at  Du- 
ben,  and,  if  possible,  annihilatmg  that  restless  ( 
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my,  or,  at  kost,  driving  him  back  across  the  Elbe. 
At  the  same  time,  far  from  thmking  he  was  aboat 
to  leave  Dresden  for  ever,  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed to  the  lut  in  fortifying  yet  more  strongly,  he 
placed  a  garrison  of  upwards  of  15,000  men  in  that 
dty  under  8t  Cyr.  This  force  was  to  defend  the 
city  agttnst  any  corps  of  the  allies,  which,  left  in  the 
Bohemian  mountaina  for  that  purpose,  might  other- 
wise have  descended  and  occ»ipied  Dresden,  so  soon 
as  Napoleon  removed  from  it  The  King  of  Sax- 
ony, his  Queen  and  family,  preferred  accompanying 
Napoleon  on  hui  adventorous  journey,  to  remaining 
in  Dresden,  where  a  siege  was  to  be  expected,  and 
where  subsistence  was  already  become  difficult 

The  same  alertness  of  movement,  which  secured 
Blucher  pn  other  (Kx^sions,  saved  him  in  the  pre- 
sent case  from  the  meditated  attack  on  Dub^.  On 
^he  9th  of  October,  hearing  of  Napoleon^s  approach, 
he  crossed  the  Mnlda,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  near  Zoerbig,  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river.  Napoleon,  once  more  baf- 
fled, took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Duben  on  the 
10th.  Here  he  soon  learned  that  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Bhicber,  apprehensive  that  he  might  interpose 
betwixt  them  and  the  Grand  Army  of  Schwartien- 
berg,  had  retreated  upcm  the  line  of  the  Saale  du- 
ring the  night  Receding  the  11th.  They  were  thus 
still  placed  on  his  communications,  but  beyond  his 
i« 
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reach,  and  in  a  sitoalion  to  oommunicale  wkh  their 
own  Grand  Army. 

But  this  movement  to  the  westward,  on  the  part 
of  the  allies,  had  this  great  inconvenience,  that  it 
left  Berlin  exposed,  or  inadeqoatdy  protected  by 
the  single  divirion  of  Tauentzein  at  Dessan.  This 
did  not  escape  the  filcon  eye  of  Napoleon.  He 
hdd  before  his  Mareschals  a  more  doing  plan  of 
tactics  than  even  his  own  gigantic  imagination  had 
(excepting  in  the  Moscow  campaign)  ever  before  con- 
cdved.  He  proposed  to  recross  the  Bttie  to  the  nght 
bank,  and  then  resting  his  right  wing  on  Diesden, 
and  his  left  on  Hamburg,  |here  to  maintun  him- 
self,  with  the  purpose  of  recrossbg  the  Elbe  on  the 
first  appearance  of  obtaining  a  success  over  the  ene- 
my, dashing  down  on  Silesia,  and  ndsbg  the  blodk* 
ade  of  the  fortresses  upon  the  Odor.  With  this  pur. 
pose  he  had  already  sent  Regnier  and  Batrand 
across  the  She,  though  their  ostennUe  missiM  had 
notiung  more  important  than  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Wittenberg. 

The  councilors  of  the  Emperor  were  to  a  man 
dissatisfied  with  this  plan*  It  seemed  to  them  tikat 
remaining  in  Grermany  was  only  clmgmg  to  the  de- 
fence of  what  could  no  longer  be  defended.  They 
appealed  to  the  universal  disaffection  of  aU  the  6eN 
mans  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  recentiy  eflected  by  no  greater 

15 
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fexce  than  Czamiehef,  with  a  pulk  of  Cosfliicks. 
They  noticed  the  almost  deckred  defection  of  all 
their  fonn^  friends,  alluded  to  their  own  diminish- 
ed numbers,  and  remonstrated  against  a  plan  which 
was  to  detain  the  army  in  a  wasted  country,  inhabit- 
ed by  a  p(qpulation  gradually  becoming  hostile,  and 
surrounded  with  enemies  whinn  they  could  not  de- 
feat, because  they  would  never  fight  but  at  advan- 
tage,  and  who  possessed  the  means  of  distressing 
theniy  while  they  had  no  means  of  retorting  the  in- 
juriea  they  received.  This  they  s«d  was  the  history 
of  the  last  three  months,  only  varied  by  the  decisive 
defeats  of  Gross-Beeren,  Katzbach,  and  Dennewitz. 
Napoleqii  remained  from  the  lltb  to  the  14th  of 
October  at  Duben,  concentrating  his  own  forces, 
waitbg  for  news  of  the  allies^  motions,  and  remaining 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  inactivity,  very  different 
from  his  usual  frame  of  mind  and  natural  habits. 
^<  I  have  seen  him  at  that  time,""  says  an  eye-wit- 
ness,* ^^  seated  on  a  sofa  beside  a  table,  on  which 
lay  his  charts,  totally  unemployed,  unless  in  scribbling 
medianically  large  letters  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.'' 
Consultadons  with  his  best  generals,  which  ^ded 
without  adopting  any  fixed  determination,  variedr 
those  unpleasing  reveries.    The  councils  were  o£- 


•  Baron  Odelebcn,  in  his  interesting  Circumstantial  Notice  of 
the  Campaigns  in  Saxony. 

VOL.  vrr.  ^  N 
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Un  Masons  of  dupute^  almost  of  dissgnsioiL  The 
want  of  success  had  made  those  dissatisfied  with  each 
other,  whose  friendship  had  been  cemented  by  uni- 
form and  oninterropted  prosperity.  .  Great  misfor- 
tunes might  have  bound  them  together,  and  oompel- 
led  them  to  regard  each  other  as  common  sufBsren. 
But  a  succession  of  failures  exasperated  thdr  tem- 
per, as  a  constant  drizsling  shower  is  worse  to  endure 
than  a  thunder-storm. 

Napoleon,  while  the  Mareschals  were  dissatisfied 
with  each  other  and  with  him,  complained,  on  his 
part,  that  fatigue  and  discouragement  had  overpower- 
ed most  of  his  principal  officers ;  that  they  had  be- 
come indifferent,  lukewarm,  awkward,  and  therefore 
unfortunate.  '^  The  general  officers,'"  he  said,  *^  de- 
sired nothing  but  repose,  and  that  at  all  rates.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Maiseschals  assert^  that 
Napoleon  no  longer  calculated  his  means  to  the 
ends  which  he  proposed  to  attain— that  he  suflfered 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  phrases  about  the  predo- 
minance of  his  star  and  his  destiny-*-and  ridiculed 
his  declaration  that  the  word  Impossible  was  not 
good  French.  They  said  that  such  phrases  were  well 
enough  to  encourage  soldiers ;  but  that  military  coun- 
cils oi^ht  to  be  founded  oa  more  logical  arguments. 
They  pleaded  guilty  of  desiring  repose ;  but  asked 
which  was  to  blame,  the  horse  or  the  rider,  when 
the  over-ridden  animal  broke  down  with  fatigue? 

At  length  Napoleon  either  changed  his  own  opi- 
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nioD,  or  deferred  to  that  of  his  military  advisers ;  the 
orders  to  Begnier  and  Bertrand  to  advance  upon 
Berlin  were  annulled,  and  the  retreat  upon  Leipsic 
was  resolved  upon.  The  loss  of  three  days  had  ren- 
dered the  utmost  dispatch  necessary,  and  Buona- 
parte  saw  himself  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  in 
garrison^  Davoust  at  Hamburg,  Lemarrois  at  Mag- 
deburg, Lapoype  at  Wittenberg,  and  Count  Nar- 
bonne  at  Torgau.  Still  he  seems  to  have  anticipated 
some  fiivourable  chance,  which  might  again  bring 
him  back  to  the  line  of  the  Mbe.  <*  A  thunder- 
bolt,""  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  '*  alone  could  save 
him ;  but  all  was  not  lost  while  battle  witt  in  his 
power,  and  a  single  victory  might  restore  Oermany 
to  his  obedience." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Napoleon  reaches  Leipsic  on  1 6th  of  Oetober.^^Description  of 
that  town.'^Statement  qf  the  French  and  Allied  Foreea,-^ 
Battle  of  Lkipsic^  commenced  on  Mithy  and  terminates 
toith  disadvantage  to  the  French  at  nightfaU.-^Napokon 
.dufpatches  General  Mehr/eldt  {his  prisoner)  to  (he  Emperor 
of  Austria,  with  proposals  for  an  Armistice.^No  answer 
is  returned. — 7%e  battle  is  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the 
ISth,  and  lasts  tUl  night,  when  the  French  are  compelled  to 
retreat,  after  immense  loss  on  both  sides. '^They  evacuate 
Leipsie  on  the  I9th,  the  Allies  in  full  pursuit. — The  retreat 
rendered  more  bloody  by  tiie  blowing  up  of  one  of  the  bridges. 
— Prince  Poniatowsky  drowned  in  the  Elster. — 25^000 
Freni^  are  made  prisoners.-^The  Allied  Sovereigns  meet  in 
triumph,  at  noon,  m  the  Great  Square  at  Leipsie. — King  of 
^Saxony  sent  under  a  guard  to  Berlin. — Reflections. 

The  last  act  of  the  grand  drama,  so  far  as  the 
scene  lay  in  Germany,  was  now  fast  approaching* 

During  the  two  first  weeks  of  October,  the  va- 
rious n^ovements  of  the  troops  had  been  of  an  inde- 
cisive character ;  but  after  the  14th,  when  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  became  aware  of  each  other^s  plans, 
the  corps  of  the  allies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  French, 
streamed  towards  Leipsie  as  to  a  common  centre. 
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Leaving  DubeD,  the  Emperor  reached  Leipsic 
early  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  received  the  agree- 
able information  that  his  whole  force  would  be  in 
tw^ty-four  hours  under  the  walls ;  that  the  Grand 
Army  of  Austria  was  fast  approaching ;  but  that  his 
demonstration  agabst  Berlin  had  alarmed  Blueher, 
and  therefore  that  Mareschal  might  be  longer  of  ad- 
vancing,  from  his  imxiety  to  protect  the  Prussian 
capital.  An  opportunity  of  fightbg  the  one  army 
without  the  presence  of  the  other,  was  what  Napo- 
leon most  anxiously  desired. 

In  the  meantime  cannon  were  heard,  and  short- 
ly after  Murat  brought  an  account  of  a  desperate 
cavalry  skirmish,  in  which  each  party  claimed  the 
victory.  He  himself,  marked  by  the  splendour  of  his . 
dress,  had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  a  young  Prus- 
sian officer,  who  was  killed  by  an  orderly  dragoon 
that  waited  upon  the  King  of  Naples.  Another  re- 
markable circumstance  in  this  skirmish  was,  the  dis- 
tinguished behaviour  of  a  Prussian  regiment  of  cuiras- 
jsiers.  When  complimented  on  their  behaviour,  they 
replied,  ".  Could  we  do  otherwise  ?— this  is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Jena.''  Such  a  spirit  pre- 
vailed among  the  allies,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
that  of  the  French  was  inferior.  If  the  one  had  wrongs 
to  avenge,  the  other  had  honours  to  preserve. 

The  venerable  town  of  Leipsic  forms  an  irregular 
square,  surrounded  by  an  ancient  Gothic  wall,  with 
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a  terrace  ]^ted  witli  trees.  Four  gate8»-«-oa  the 
north  those  of  Halle  and  Ranitadt,  on  the  east  the 
gate  of  Grimma,  and  on  the  south  that  called  Syint 
Feter^s  gate,-— lead  from  the  town  to  the  subiirbs, 
whidi  are  of  great  extent,  secured  bjr  walls  and  bar- 
riers. Upon  the  west  ode  of  the  town,  two  rivers, 
die  Pleisse  and  the  Elster,  wash  its  walls,  and  flowmg 
through  meadows,  divide  thanselves  into  seTersl 
branches,  connected  by  marshy  islands.  Leipaccan^ 
not,  therefore,  be  esteemed  capable  of  approach  by 
^n  enemy  in  that  direction,  excepting  by  a  stteoes- 
sion  of  bridges  which  cross  those  rivers  and  thtit  eon* 
necting  stre$m9.  The  first  of  these  bridges  leads  to 
a  village  called  Lindenau,  and  thence  to  M ark-RaU'- 
stidt  It  is  dose  to  the  gate  of  the  city  which  takes  its 
name  from  that  vilh^.  This  road  forms  the  sole 
communication  betwixt  Leipsic  and  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine.  Ontheeastside,theriverParthamakesalaxge 
9emi*drcolarbendaround  thedty,inclosing  extensive 
plains,  with  various  heights  and  pdnts  of  devation, 
which  make  it  wdl  adapted  for  a  military  position ; 
on  the  soudi  the  same  spedes  of  gioond  continues, 
but  more  broken  into  eminences,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  Swedish  Camp,  from  the  wars,  doubtless,  of  (rus- 
tavus  Addphus ;  another  is  called  the  Sheep-walk  of 
Meusdorf ;  it  is  then  bounded  by  the  banks  of  the 
Pldsse.  This  line  is  marked  by  a  variety  of  villages, 
which,  in  the  fearful  days  which  we  arc  now  to  dc- 
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scribe,  gamed  a  name  in  lusMrj.  AJbout  tbe  village 
ef  Cranewila  begins  the  marshy  ground,  inundated 
bf  the  Fldsse  and  Elster. 

It  was  on  this  kst  line  that,  on  the  15th  October, 
the  columns  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  allies  were 
seen  hastily  adTandng.  Napoleon  immediately  made 
his  arrangements  for  defence.  Lindenau,  through 
which  ran  the  Mark-Ranstadt  road,  by  which  the 
Frenchmustretreat,  was  occupied  by  Bertrand.  Po- 
niatowald,  advancing  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pleistfe, 
held  all  the  villages  along  the  side  of  the  river— -Con*, 
newitz,  L^snig,  Dooblitz,  and  so  on  to  Marklebei^. 
As  the  line  of  defence  swept  to  the  eastward,  Auge*- 
reau  was  established  on  the*  elevated  plain  of  Wa^ 
chau.  He  was  supported  by  Victor  and  Laurieston 
at  a  considerable  village  called  Liebertwolkowits. 
Cavahry  were  posted  on  the  wmgs  of  these  divisions. 
The  Imperial  Guards  were  placed  in  the  rear  as  are- 
serve,  at  a  village  named  Frobstheyda ;  and  Mac-, 
donald  occupied  a  gentle  and  sweeping  rising-ground, 
extending  from  StoDtteriz  to  Hokhauseo. 

On  the  opposite,  that  is,  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  Marmont  occupied  a  line  betwixt  Moeokem 
and  Euterizt  His  troops  were  intended  to  make 
head  ag«nst  Blucher,  whose  approach  from  the  nortth 
was  momentarily  to  be  apprehended.  Almost  all^ 
along  the  ground  thus  defended,  but  especially  on  the 
sottdt  front,  the  allies  had  prepared  columns  of  at. 
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uA ;  and  the  lentinds  of  both  annies  were,  when 
eTeDing  fell,  in  some  pUces  within  miuket-shet  of 
each  other.  Neither  side,  however,  seeaied  williiig  lo 
be|^  the  battle,  m  which  the  great  question  was  to  be 
decided,  whether  France  should  leave  other  nations 
to  be  guided  by  thw  own  princes,  or  retain  the  un* 
natural  supremacy  with  which  she  had  been  invest- 
ed by  the  talents  of  one  great  soldier. 

The  number  of  men  who  engaged  the  next  morn- 
ing, was  said  to  be  136,000  French,  omitting  the 
corps  of  Souham,  who  was  not  engaged,  and  of 
Begnier,  who  was  not  yet  come  up.  The  allies  ave 
by  the  same  accounts  rated  at  280,000,  without 
counting  the  division  of  the  Crown  Prince,  or  that 
of  Bennigsen,  which  had  not  as  yet  joined.  Almost 
aU  the  statements  assign  a  predominating  force  to 
the  allies  of  80,000  or  100,000  men  superior  to  their 
enemy.  It  thus  appears  that  they  had  at  last  acted 
according  to  Napoleon^s  own  idea  of  tide  art  of  war, 
which  he  defined  as  the  art  of  ass^onbling  the  greatest 
number  upon  a  given  point. 
'  Napoleon  himselfvisited  all  the  posts,  gave  his  last 
orders,  and  took  the  opportunity,  as  he  fiequoitly 
did  on  the  eve  of  battle,  to  distribute  eagles  to  those 
regiments  of  Augereau^s  division,  which,  being  new 
levies,  had  not  yet  received  these  military  emblems. 
The  ceremony,  performed  with  warlike  pomp,  may 
remind  the  reader  of  the  ancient  fiMhion  of  making 
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knights  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  The  soldiers  were 
made  to  swear  never  to  abandon  their  eagles ;  and 
the  Emperor  concluded  by  saying,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Yonder  lies  the  enemy.  Swear  that  you  will  rather 
die  than  permit  France  to  beilishonoured.^ 

*^  We  swear  it,^  exclaimed  the  battalions.  ^*  Long 
live  the  Emperor !''  And  unquestionably  they  kept 
their  word  in  the  tremendous  series  of  actions  which 
Mowed 

Napdeen^s  preparations  were  made  chiefly  upon 
the  southern  side  of  Leipsic.  It  has  been  supposed, 
thoi^h,  we  think,  with  small  probability,  that  he 
scarce  expected  a  serious  attack  upon  the  northern 
side  at  alL  In  the  evening,,  however,  of  the  15th, 
three  death-rockets,  (Jeux  de  mort^)  displaying  long 
brilliant  trains  of  white  light,  were  observed  to  rise 
high  in  the  southerly  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and 
they  were  presently  answered  by  four  of  a  red  colour, 
which  were  seen  in  the  distant  north.  It  was  conclu- 
ded that  these  were  signals  of  communication  between 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Blucher;  The  latter,  therefore,  must  be 
at  no  uncalculable  distance. 

Napoleon  remained  in  the  rear  of  his  own  Guards, 
behind  the  central  position,  almost  opposite  to  a  vil- 
lage called  Gossa,  which  was  occupied  by  the  allies. 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  16th  October,  the  battle 
began.   The  French  position  was  attacked  along  all 
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the  iouthem  front  with  the  gteatett  fiiry.  Oa  th<$ 
French  right,  the  viUage  of  MarUdbeig  wiu  fieyoely 
assaulted  by  Kleist,  while  the  Austrian  diyisum  of 
Mehrfeldt,  making  their  way  through  the  marshes 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Pldsse,  threatened  to  force 
themselves  across  that  riveri  Poniatowski,  to  whom 
the  defence  was  confided,  was  obliged  to  give  ground, 
SQ  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  bring  up  the 
troops  under  Souham,  which  had  joined  during  the 
night,  and  which  had  been  designed  to  support  Mar- 
mont  on  the  north  of  Leipaia  Mareschal  Vi^ 
tor  drfended  the  village  of  Wachan,  in  front  of  the 
position,  against  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  town  of  Liebertwolkowitz  was  made  good  by 
Laurieston  against  Klenau.  The  allies  made  six  des- 
perate attempts  on  these  points,  but  all  were  unsuc- 
cessful. They  were  now  something  in  the  condition 
of  wrestlers  who  have  exhausted  themselTes  in  y«n 
and  premature  efforts ;  and  Napoleon  in  turn,  as- 
suming the  offaunve,  b^;an  to  show  his  skill  and 
power* 

Macdonald  was  ordered  to  attack  Klenau,  and  beat 
him  back  from  Liebertwolkowitz,  with  the  cavaby  of 
Sebastiani ;  while  two  divisiims  descended  to  sustain 
General  Laurieston.  It  was  about  noon  when  this 
general  advance  took  place  along  the  centre  of  the 
Frendi.  It  was  for  some  time  fearfully  successful. 
The  village  of  Gossa,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  aL 
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lies,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  their  line,  was  canied 
by  the  bayonet  The  eminence  called  the  Sheep- 
walk  was  also  in  danger  of  bdng  lost,  and  the  ex. 
ertions  of  Macdonald  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
redoubt  called  the  Swedish  Camp.  The  desperate 
impetuosity  of  the  French  had  fairly  broken  through 
the  centre  of  the  allies ;  and  Napoleon,  as  if  desirous 
not  to  lose  a  moment  in  proclaiming  his  supposed  yic* 
tory,  sent  the  tidings  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who 
commanded  all  the  church-bells  in  the  dty  to  be  rung 
for  rgoicing,  even  while  tlie  dose  continued  roar  of 
the  cannon  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the  merry  peal. 
The  King  of  Naples,  in  the  meantime,  with  Latour 
Maubourg,  and  Kellerman,  poured  through  the  gap 
in  the  enemy ^s  centre,  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
body  of  cavahy  thundered  forward  as  far  as  Magde- 
burg, a  village  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  bearing  down 
General  Rayefskoi,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  re- 
serve,  who  Arew  themselves  forward  to  oppose  their 
passage. 

But  at  this  imminent  moment  of  peril,  while  the 
French  cavalry  were  cUsordered  by  their  own  suc- 
cess, Alexander  ordered  the  Cossacks  of  his  Guard, 
who  were  in  attendance  on  his  person,  to  charge. 
They  did  so  with  the  utmost  fury,  as  fighting  under 
the  eye  of  their  sovereign,  disconcerted  Buonaparte's 
manoeuvre,  and  bore  back  with  their  long  lances  the 
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dense  mass  of  cavalry  who  had  so  nearly  carried 
the  day. 

In  the  meantime,  when  the  carnage  was  continu- 
ing on  the  southern  side  of  Leipsic,  a  similar  thun- 
der of  artillery  commenced  on  the  right,  where  Blu- 
cher  had  arriTcd  before  the  city,  and  suddenly  come 
into  action  with  Marmont,  with  at  least  three  men 
for  one.  Breathless  aides-de-camp  came  gallopping 
to  reclaim  the  troops  of  Souham,  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  Poniatowsky,  had  been  withdrawn 
firom  their  original  destinaticm  of  asasting  Marmont. 
They  could  not,  however,  be  replaced,  and  Blucher 
obtained,  in  consequence,  great  and  decided  results. 
He  took  the  village  of  Moeckem,  with  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  two  thousand  prisoners ;  and  when 
night  separated  the  combat,  had  the  advantage  of 
having  greatly  narrowed  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  issue  on  the  south  side  of  Leipsic  conti- 
nued entirely  indecisive,  though  furiously  contest- 
ed. Gossa  was  still  disputed,  taken  and  retaken 
repeatedly,  but  at  length  remained  in  possession  of 
the  allies.  On  the  verge  of  the  Pleisse,  the  combat 
was  no  less  dreadful.  The  Austrians  of  Bianchi'^s 
division  poured  on  Markleb^g,  close  to  the  side  of 
the  river,  with  the  most  dreadful  yells.  Poniatow- 
ski,  with  Augereau^s  assistance,  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  his  ground.  From  the  left  side  of 
the  Pleisse,  Schwartzenberg  manoeuvred  to  push  a 
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body  of  horse  across  the  swampy  river,  to  take  the 
French  in  the  rear  of  the  position.  But  such  of  the 
cavahy  as  got  through  a  very  bad  ford,  were  instant- 
ly charged  and  driven  back,  and  their  leader,  Gene- 
ral Mehrfeldt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
An  Austrian  division,  that  of  Guilay,  manoeuvred 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fleisse,  as  far  down  as  Lin- 
denau,  and  the  succession  of  bridges,  which,  we  have 
said,  forms  on  the  western  side  the  sole  exit  from 
Leipsic  towards  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  only  pass 
which  remained  for  retreat  to  the  French,  should 
they  fail  in  the  dreadful  action  which  was  now  fight- 
ing. Guilay  might  have  destroyed  these  bridges ; 
but  it  is  believed  he  had  orders  to  leave  open  that 
pass  for  retreat,  lest  the  French  should  be  rendered 
utterly  desperate,  when  there  was  no  anticipating 
what  exertions  th^  might  be  goaded  to. 

The  battle,  thus  fiercely  contested,  continued  to 
rage  till  nightfaU,  when  the  bloody  work  ceased  as 
if  by  mutual  consent.  Three  cannon-shot,  fired  as  a 
signal  to  the  more  distant  points,  intimated  that  the 
conflict  was  ended  for  the  time,  and  the  armies  on  the 
southern  line  retired  to  rest,  in  each  other'^s  pre^ 
sence,  in  thq  very  positions  which  they  had  occupied 
the  night  before.  The  French  had  lost  the  ground 
which  at  one  period  they  had  gained,  but  they  had 
not  relinquished  one  foot  of  their  original  position, 
though  so  fiercely  attacked  durmg  the  whole  day 
by  greatly  superior  numbers.     On  the  north  their 
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defence  bad  been  less  sacoessfiiL  Mamont  had 
been  forced  back  by  Blacher,  and  the  whole  line 
of  defaice  on  that  side  was  crowded  more  nenr  to 
the  walls  of  Leipsic. 

Napoleon,  in  the  meantime,  had  the  melancholy 
task  of  arranging  his  soldiers  for  a  defence,  sure  to 
be  honourable,  and  yet  at  length  to  be  unavailing. 
Retreat  became  inevitable ;  yet,  how  to  accomplish 
it  through  the  narrow  streets  of  a  crowded  dty ; 
how  to  pass  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men 
over  a  single  bridge,  while  double  that  number  were 
pressbg  on  their  rear,  was  a  problem  whidi  even 
Buonaparte  could  not  solve.   In  this  perpleidty,  be 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  sentiments  of  .aflfection 
which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  must  necessarily  be 
irupposed  to  entertain  &r  his  daughter  and  gcwud* 
child.     The  capture  of  General  Mehrfeldt  served 
opportunely  to  afford  the  means  of  oommunicadon . 
with  the  better  grace,  as,  after  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlits,  this  was  the  individual,  who,  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  had  solicited  a  personal 
interview,  and  fiivourable  t^rms  from  Napoleon.   In 
a  private  interview  with  this  of&cer.  Napoleon  re- 
ceived the  confirmation  of  what  he  had  long  appre^ 
bended,  the  defection  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the 
union  of  his  army  with  that  of  Austria,  and  thar  de- 
termination to  intercept  him  on  his  return  to  the 
Rhine.     This  fatal  intelligence  increased  his  desire 
of  peace,  and  he  requested,  yet  in  terms  of  becoming 
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dignity^  the  interoemon  of  his  fatlier^iii**lair.  He  was 
now  willing  to  adopt  the  terms  {wopofled  at  Praguew 
He  offered  to  renounce  Poland  and  lUyria.^  He 
would  consent  to  the  independence  of  Holland,  the 
Hans  towns,  and  Spain;  but  he  wished  this  last  to 
be  delayed  till  a  general  peace.  Italy,  he  proposed, 
should  be  considered  as  independent,  and  preser- 
ved in  its  integrity.  Lastly,  as  the  price  of  the 
armistice  to  be  immediately  concluded,  he  was  will* 
ing  to  evacuate  Germany  and  retreat  towards  dit 
Bhina 

These  terms  contained  what,  at  an  e^ly  part  of 
the  campaign,  and  voluntarily  tendered,  would  have 
been  gladly^  accepted  by  the  allies.  But  Buona- 
parte^s  own  character  for  abBity  and  pertinacity; 
the  general  impression,  that,  if  he  relinquished  his 
views  for  a  time,  it  was  only  to  recur  to  them  in  a 
more  figivourmble  season ;  and  his  terrible  power  of 
making  suecessftd  exertions  for  that  purpose,  har- 
dened the  hearts  of  the  allied  sovereigns  against 
what,  firom  another  (could  any  other  save  Buona- 
parte be  supposed  in  his  situation)  would,  in  the 
like  circumstances,  have  been  favourably  reoeiyed. 
*^  Adieu,  General  Mehrfeldt,^  said  Napoleon,  dia- 
missing  his  prisoner;  '^  when,  on  my  part,  you  name 
die  word  armistice  to  die  two  Emperors,  I  doubt 
not  that  the  voice  which  dien  strikes  thdr  ears  will 
awaken  many  recollections.""  Words  affecting  by 
11 
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tlirir  simidicity,  and  which,  combg  from  lo  proud  a 
heart,  and  one  who  was  reduced  to  ask  the  genero- 
sity which  he  had  formerly  extended,  cannot  be  re^ 
corded  without  strong  sympathy. 

General  Mehrfeldt  went  out,  like  the  messenger 
from  the  ark,  and  long  and  anxiously  did  Buona- 
*  parte  expect  his  return.  But  he  was  the  raven  en- 
Toy,  and  brought  back  no  oliye  branch.  Napoleon  did 
not  receive  an  answer  until  his  troops  had  re-cross- 
ed the  Rhine.  The  allies  had  engaged  themselves 
solemnly  to  each  other,  that  they  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  with  him  while  an  bdividual  of  the  French 
army  remained  in  Germany. 

Buonaparte  was  now  engaged  in  preparations  for 
retreat;  yet  he  made  them  with  less  oqpedition 
than  the  necessities  of  the  time  required.  Morning 
came,  and  the  enemy  did  not  renew  the  attack,  wait- 
ing for  Bennigsen  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden. 
In  the  meanwhile,  casks,  and  materiak  of  all  kinds 
bong  plenty,  and  labourers  to  be  collected  to  any 
extait,  it  seems,  that,  by  some  of  the  various  modes 
known  to  military  engineers,*  temporary  bridges 
might  have  been  thrown  over  the  Elster  and  the 
Pleisse,  which  are  tranquil,  still  rivers,  and  the 
marshes  betwixt  them  rendered  sufficiently  passable. 
Under  far  more  disadvantageous  drcumstanoes  Na- 

'  '  I'  '  '  '     "  I  III      .1^         ■  I         M 

*  See  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  work  on  Military  Bridges. 
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poleon  had  bridged  the  Beresina  within  the  space  of 
twelve  hours.  This  censure  is  confirmed  by  a  most 
competent  judge,  the  general  of  engineers  Rogniat, 
who  affirms  that  there  was  time  enough  to  have  com- 
pleted six  bridges,  had  it  been  employed  with  activity. 
The  answer,  that  he  himself,  as  chief  of  the  engineer 
department  at  the  time,  ought  to  have  ordered  and 
prepared  these  means  of  retreat,  seems  totally  insuffi- 
cient. Napoleon  did  not  permit  his  generals  to  an- 
ticipate his  commands  on  such  important  occasions. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Emperor  had  given  orders 
for  three  bridges,  but  that,  in  the  confusion  of  this 
dreadful  period,  that  was  seldom  completely  accom« 
plished  which  Napoleon  could  not  look  after  with  his 
own  eyes.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  actually  attempt- 
ed, except  at  a  place  called  the  Judges'  Garden ;'  and 
that,  besides  having  its  access,  like  the  stone  bridge, 
through  the  town  of  Leipsic,  was  constructed  of  too 
slight  materials.  Perhaps  Napoleon  trusted  to  the 
eflbct  of  Mehrfeldt's  mission ;  perhaps  he  had  stiU 
latent  hopes  that  his  retreat  might  be  unnecessary ; 
perhaps  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  that  manoeuvre 
so  much,  as  to  lead  him  entirely  to  confide  the  neces- 
sary preparations  to  another ;  but  certain  it  is,  the 
exertion  was  not  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  The  village  of  Lindenau,  on  the  lefl  side 
of  the  rivers,  was  nevertheless  secured. 

The  17th,  as  we  have  sud,  was  spent  in  prepara- 
tions on  both  sides,  without  any  actual  hostilities, 

VOL.  VII.  2  o  r-         T 
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excepting  when  s  distant  cannonade,  like  the  growl- 
ing of  Bome  huge  monster,  showed  that  war  was  only 
dumbering,  and  that  but  lightly. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  18th  of  October,  the  bat^ 
tie  was  renewed  with  tenfold  fury.    Napoleon  had 
considerably  contracted  his  circuit  of  defence ;  on  the 
external  range  of  heights  and  villages,  which  had 
been  so  desperately  defended  on  the  l6th,  the  allies 
now  found  no  opposition  but  that  of  outpost^.    The 
French  were  posted  in  an  interior  line  nearer  to  Leip- 
sic,  of  which  Probtsheyda  was  the  central  point.  N»« 
poleon  himself,  stationed  on  an  eminence  called  Thon-r 
beig,  commanded  a  prospect  ofthe  whole  field.  Masses 
^ere  drawn  up  behind  the  villages,  which  relieved 
their  defenders  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  troops ; 
cannon  were  placed  in  their  front  and  on  their  flanks, 
and  every  patch  of  wooded  ground  which  afibrded 
the  least  shelter,  was  filled  with  tirailleurs.     The 
battle  then  joined  on  all  sides.     The  Poles,  with 
their  gallant  general  Poniatowski,  to  whom  this  was 
to  prove  the  last  of  his  fields,  defended  the  banks  of 
the  Fleisse,  and  the  villages  connected  with  it, 
against  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg,  Bianchi,  and 
Colleredo.  In  the  centre,  Barclay,  Wittgenstein,  and 
Klebt,  advanced  on  Probtsheyda,  where  they  woe 
opposed  by  the  King  of  Naples,  Victor,  Augereau, 
and  Lauriston,  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon  himself. 
On  the  left,  Macdonald  had  drawn  back  his  divi- 
sion  from  an  advanced  point  called  Holtabi^usen,  to 
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a  village  caUed  Stoetteritz,  which  was  the  post  as* 
signed  to  him  on  the  new  and  restricted  line  of  de« 
fence.  Along  all  this  extended  southern  line,  the 
fire  continued  furious  on  both  sides,  nor  could  the 
terrified  spectators,  firom  the  walls  and  steeples  of 
Leipsic,  perceive  that  it  dther  advanced  or  recoil* 
ed.  The  French  had  the  advantage  of  situation 
and  cover,  the  allies  that  of  greatly  superior  num- 
bers ;  both  were  commanded  by  the  first  generals  of 
ih&i  country  and  age. 

About  two  o^clock  afternoon^  the  allies,  under  6&« 
neral  Pttch  and  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  forced 
ihar  way  headlong  mto  Probtsheyda;  the  camp-fol- 
lowers began  to  fly ;  the  noise  of  the  tumult  overcame 
almost  the  fire  of  the  artillery.  Napoleon,  in  the  rear, 
but  yet  on  the  verge  of  this  tumult,  preserved  his  en* 
tire  tranquillity.  He  placed  the  reserve  of  the  Old 
Guard  in  order,  led  them  in  person  to  recover  the  vil- 
lage, and  saw  them  force  their  entrance,  ere  he  retreat- 
ed to  the  eminence  from  which  he  observed  the  action. 
During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  day,  in  which  he 
might  be  said  to  fight  less  for  victory  than  for  safe- 
ty>  this  wonderful  man  continued  calm,  decided, 
collected,  and  supported  &is  diminished  and  broken 
jBquadfons  in  their  valiant  defence^  with  a  presence  of 
mind  and  courage,  as  determined  as  he  had  so  often 
.^exhibited  in  directing  the  tide  of  onward  victory. 
Perhaps  his  military  talents  were  more  to  be  ad- 
mired, when  thus  contending  at  once  against  For- 
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tune  and  the  superiority  of  numbers,  than  in  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  victories,  when  the  fickle 
goddess  fought  upoh  his  side. 

The  allies,  notwithstanding  their  gallantry  and 
their  numbers,  felt  themselves  obliged  to  desist 
from  the  murderous  attacks  upon  the  villages  which 
cost  them  such  immense  loss ;  and  drawing.hack  thdr 
troops  as  they  brought  forward  their  guns  and  how- 
itzers, contented  themselves  with  maintaining  a  dread* 
ful  fire  on  the  French  masses  as  they  showed  thett- 
selves,  and  throwing  shells  into  the  villages.  The 
French  replied  with  great  spirit ;  but  they  had  fewer 
guns  in  position,  and  besides,  their  ammunition  was 
falling  short  Still,  however.  Napoleon  completely 
muntained  the  day  on  the  south  of  Leipsic,  where  he 
was  present  in  person. 

On  the  north  side  of  Leipsic,  the  superiority  of 
numbers,  still  greater  than  that  which  existed  on  the 
south,  placed  Ney  in  a  precarious  situation.  He  was 
pressed  at  once  by  the  army  of  Blucher,  and  by  that 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  which  was  now  come  up  in 
force.  The  latter  general  forced  his  way  across  the 
Partha,  with  three  columns,  and  at  three  difierent 
points ;  and  Ney  saw  himself  obliged  to  retreat,  in 
order  to  concentrate  his  forces  nearer  Leipsic,  and 
communicate  by  his  right  with  the  army  of  Napolecm. 
The  Rusidans  had  orders  to  advance  to  force  this 
new  position,  and  particularly  to  drive  back  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Regnier,  staticmed  (m  an  eminenee 
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called  Heiterblick,  betwixt  the  villages  of  Taucha 
and  Paunsdorf.  On  a  sudden,  the  troops  who  4>o 
cupied  the  French  line  on  that  point,  came  forward 
to  meet  the  allies,  with  their  swords  sheathed,  and 
colours  of  truce  displayed.  This  was  a  Saxon  bri- 
gade, who,  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  embraced  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  desert  the  serrice  of  Napo^ 
leon^  jsmd  declare  for  independence.  These  men  had 
an  unquestionable  right  to  espouse  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  stranger,  which 
Saxony  had  found  so  burdensome;  but  it  is  not 
while  on  the  actual  battle-ground  that  one  side  ought 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  other ;  and  those  must  be  in 
every  case  accounted  guilty  of  treachery,  who,  brings  - 
ing  their  swords  into  the  field  for  one  party,  shall 
suddenly,  and  without  intimation  given,  turn  them 
against  the  power  in  whose  ranks  they  had  stood. 

The  Russians,  afraid  of  stratagem,  sent  the  Saxon 
troops,  about  ten  thousand  in  number,  to  the  rear  of 
the  position.  But  their  artillery  were  immediately 
brought  into  action;  and  having  expended  during 
that  morning  one  half  of  their  ammunition  on  the 
allies,  they  now  bestowed  the  other  half  upon  the 
French  army.  By  this  imexpected  disaster,  Ney 
was  obliged  to  contract  his  line  of  defence  once  more. 
Even  the  valour  and  exertions  of  that  distinguished 
general  could  not  defend  Schoenfeld.  That  fair  vil- 
lage forms  almost  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  Leip- 
sic.  It  was  in  vain  that  Buonaparte  dispatched  his  re- 
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serves  of  cavalry  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Croim 
Prince.  He  defeated  all  oppoeitioii  that  piesented 
itself,  and  pressed  Ney  into  a  position  close  under 
the  walls  of  Lcipsic.  The  battle  once  more  eeased 
on  all  points ;  and  after  the  solemn  ngnal  of  three 
cannon-shot  had  be^n  heard,  the  field  was  Icfk  to  the 
slain  and  the  wounded. 

Althoiigh  the  French  army  kept  its  ground  most 
valiantly  during  the  whole  of  this  tremendous  day, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  sustain 
themselves  any  longer  around  or  in  Ldpsic  The 
allies  had  approached  so  close  to  them,  that  thdt 
attacks  might,  on  the  third  day,  be  expected  to  be 
more  combined  and  simultaneous  than  before.  The 
superiority  of  numbers  became  more  e£Scient  after  the 
great  carnage  that  had  taken  place,  and  that  fiir  the 
simple  reason,  that  the  army  which  had  greatest 
numbers  could  best  aiFord  to  lose  lives.  It  is  said 
also  by  Baron  Fain,  that  the  enormous  number  of 
250,000  cannon-bullets  had  been  expended  by  the 
French  during  the  last  four  days,  and  that  there 
only  remained  to  serve  their  guns  about  16,000  car* 
tridges,  which  could  scarce  support  a  hot  fire  fi>r  two 
hours.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  park  <^  artillery 
havmg  been  directed  on  Torgau,  another  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  show  how  little  Buonaparte 
dreamed  of  abandoning  the  Elbe  when  he  moved 
from  Dresden.  To  this  the  increasbg  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions is  to  be  added ;  so  that  everything  combined 
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to  render  Napokon^s  longer  stay  at  Dresden  alto- 
gether impossible,  espedally  wlieii  the  Bavarian  ge- 
D^al,  now  his  declared  enemy,  was  master  of  his 
oommanicatians  with  France. 

The  retreat,  however  necessary,  was  doomed  inevi- 
tably  to  be  disastrous,  as  is  evident  from  the  situation 
of  the  French  army,  cooped  up  by  superior  forces 
under  the  walls  of  a  large  town,  the  narrow  streets 
1^  whidi  they  must  traverse  to  reach  two  bridges, 
one  of  recent  and  hasty  construction,  by  which  they 
must  cross,  the  Pldsse,  the  Elster,  and  the  marshy 
ground,  streams,  and  canals,  which  divide  them  from 
each  other ;  and  then,  added  to  this  was  the  neces- 
sily  of  the  whole  army  debouching  hy  one  sbgle 
road,  that  which  leads  to  Lindenau,  and  on  whidi  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prevent  dreadfid  oonftision. 
But  there  was  no  remedy  for  these  evils ;  they  must 
necessarily  be  risked. 

The  retreat  was  commenced  in  the  night  time,  «nd 
Buonaparte,  retiring  in  person  to  Lmpsic,  spent  a 
third  exhausting  night  in  dictating  the  necessary  or^ 
ders  for  drawing  the  corps  of  his  army  successively 
within  the  town,  and  transferring  them  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  two  rivers.  The  French  troops  accord* 
ingly  came  into  Ldpsic  from  all  sides,  and  filling  the 
town  with  the  ineffable  confusion  which  always  must 
attend  the  retreat  of  so  large  a  body  in  the  presence 
of  a  victmous  enemy,  they  proceeded  to  get  out  of 
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it  as  thej  best  could,  by  the  way  pitscrihed.  Mac 
donald,  and  Poniatowski,  wiA  their  corps,  were  ap- 
pointed  to  the  perikms  honour  of  protectbg  ^ 
rear. 

''  Frineer  said  Napdeon,  to  tha  braTe  Polish 
prinee,  ^^  you  most  defend  the  southern  suboib.^ 

''  Ahtt,  Sire/  he  answered, ''  I  have  but  few  sol- 
diers left." 

''  Well,  but  you  will  defend  them  with  what  you 
haTe?" 

<«  Doubt  not.  Sire,  but  that  we  witi  make  good  our 
ground ;  we  are  all  ready  to  die  for  your  Majesty's 


Napoleon  parted  wifitltbis  brave  and  attached 
prince,  upon  whom  he'  had  recently  bestowed  a 
Mareschal'^s  baton.  They  never  met  again  in  this 
world. 

The  arrival  of  daylight  had  no  sooner  shown  to 
the  allies  this  commencement  of  ike  French  retreat, 
than  their  columns  began  to  advance  in  pursuit  en 
every  pcnnt,  pushing  forward,  with  all  the  animatim 
of  victory,  to  overtake  the  enemy  in  the  suburbs  and 
streets  of  Leipsic  The  King  of  Saxony,  the  magis- 
trates, and  some  of  the  French  generdk,  endeavour* 
ad  to  secure  the  city  from  the  dangers  whidi  were 
to  be  expected  from  a  battle  in  the  town,  betwixt 
the  rear-guard  of  the  French  and  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  allies*   They  sent  proposals,  that  the 
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Frc»cb  amiy  sbouM  be  p^rmiUed  to  ^«ct  their  re* 
jUeat  unmolested^  U3i  merey  to  the  aQfbrtutiate  towti. 
But  when  were  vicUMrious  generals  prcveoied  ftom 
prosecuting  military  advantages)  by  the  mere  consi- 
deration of  humanity  P  Napoleon,  on  his  side»  was 
urged  to  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  to  ch^ek  the  pressure 
of  the  allies  on  his  rear- guard.  As  this,  however, 
must  have  occa^ned  a  most  extensive  scene  of  taif 
sery,  Buonaparte  g«ierously  refused  to  give  such 
a  dreadful  order,  which,  besides,  could  not  have 
been  executed  without  compromising  the  safety  of 
a  great  part  of  his  own  rear,  to  whom  the  task  of 
destruction  must  have  been  committed,  and  who 
would  doubtless  immediately  have  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive scene  of  plunder.  Perhaps,  also.  Napoleon 
might  be  influenced  by  the  feeUng  of  what  was  due  to 
the  confidence  and  fidelity  of  Frederick  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  who,  having  been  so  long  the  faithful  fol- 
lower of  his  fortunes,  was  now  to  be  i^andoned  to 
his  own.  Tu  have  set  fire  to  that  unhappy  monarch'^s 
city,  when  leaving  him  behind  to  make  terms  for 
himself  as  he  could,  would  have  been  an  evil  requi- 
tal for  all  he  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
France ;  nor  would  it  have  been  much  bettar  had 
Napoleon  ranoved  the  Saxon  King  from  his  domir-  ^ 
nions,  and  destroyed  all  chance  of  his  making  peace 
with  the  irritated  sovereigns,  by  transporting  him 
along  with  the  French  army,  in  its  calamitous  retreat. 
At  nine  o'clock  Napoleon  had  a  farewell  interview 
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with  Frederick  Augustas,  releasii^  hfan  fomudly 
firom  all  the  ties  which  had  hitherto  comhined  than, 
and  leaTiog  him  at  liberty  to  form  such  other  at 
lianees  as  the  safety  ofhis  states  might  require.  Thar 
parting  scene  was  hurried  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
heavy  discharge  of  musketry  fiom  several  points, 
which  intimated  that  the  allies,  fotcii^  their  way 
into  the  suburbs,  were  fitting  hand  to  hand,  and 
fiom  house  to  house,  widi  the  French,  who  still  oon^ 
tbued  to  defend  them.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
Saxony  conjured  Buonaparte  to  mount  his  horse, 
and  make  his  escape;  but,  before  he  did  so,  he  dis- 
charged from  their  ties  to  France  and  to  himself  the 
Kii^  of  Saxony's  body  guard,  and  left  them  finr  the 
protection  of  the  royal  family. 

When  Napoleon  attempted  to  make  his  way  to 
the  sbgle  point  of  exit,  by  the  gate  of  Ranstadt, 
which  led  to  the  bridge,  or  succession  of  bridges,  so 
often  menti<med,  he  found  reason  for  thinlnTig  his 
personal  safety  in  actual  danger.  It  must  be  re* 
membered,  that  the  French  army,  still  numbering 
nearly  100,000,  were  pouring  into  Leipsic,  pursued 
by  more  than  double  that  number,  and  that  the 
streets  were  encumbered  with  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed, with  artillery  and  ba^^age,  with  columns  so 
wedged  up  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  for- 
ward, and  with  others,  who,  almost  desperate  of  their 
safety,  would  not  be  left  behind,  to  fight  his  way 
through  this  conftision,  was  impossible  even  for  Na- 
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pokon.  He  and  his  suite  were  obliged  to  gite  up  all 
attempts  to  proceed  in  the  direct  road  to  the  bridge^ 
and  turning  in  the  other  direction,  he  got  out  of  the 
city  through  Saint  Peter^s  Gate,  moved  on  until  he 
was  in  sight  of  the  adyanciog  columns  of  the  allies^ 
then  turning  along  the  eastern  suburb,  he  found  a 
drcuitous  by-wqr  to  the  bridges,  and  was  enabled  to 
get  across.  But  the  temporary  bridge  which  we 
have  before  mentioned  had  already  given  way,  so 
that  there  remained  only  the  old  bridge  on  the  road 
to  Lindenau,  to  serve  as  an  exit  to  the  whole  French 
army.  The  furious  defence  which  was  maintained 
in  the  suburbs,  continued  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  allies,  otherwise  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
army  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed.  But 
the  defenders  themselves,  with  their  brave  oom-< 
manders,  were  at  length,  after  exhibiting  prodigies 
of  valour,  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  ere  they  could 
reach  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  dreadftd  accident  had 
taken  place. 

.  The  bridge,  so  necessary  to  the  escape  of  this  dis- 
tressed army,  had  been  mined  by  Buonaparte^s  or. 
ders,  and  an  officer  of  engineers  was  left  to  execute 
the  necessary  measure  of  destroying  it,  so  soon 
as  the  allies  should  approach  in  force  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  pass.  Whether  the  officer  to  whwi 
this  duty  was  intrusted  had  fled,  or  had  fallen,  or 
had  been  absent  from  his  post  by  accident,  no  on^ 
jseems  to  have  known  ;  but  at  this  critical  period  a 
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sergeant  cmainaDded  the  sappers  in  his  stead.  A 
body  of  Swedish  sharp-shooters  pushed  up  the  nde 
of  the  river  about  eleyen  o'^clock,  with  bud  cries  and 
huzzas,  firing  upon  the  crowds, who  were  winning 
their  way  slowly  along  the  bridge,  while  Cossacks 
and  Hulans  were  seen  on  the  southern  side,  rushing 
towards  the  same  spot ;  and  the  troops  of  Saxony, 
and  Baden,  who  had  now  entirely  changed  sides, 
were  firing  on  the  French  firom  the  wail  of  the  sub- 
urbs, which  they  had  been  posted  to  defend  against 
the  allies,  and  annoying  the  retreat  which  they  had 
been  destined  to  cover.  The  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer of  engineers  imagined  that  the  retreat  of  the 
French  was. cut  o£r,  and  set  fire  to  the  mine,  that  the 
allies  might  not  take  possesion  of  the  bridge  for  pur- 
suing Napoleon.*  The  bridge  exploded  with  a  hor- 
rible  noise. 


•  This  story  was  at  first  doubled,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Na- 
poleon  had  commanded  the  bridge  to  be  blown  up,  with  the  selfish 
purpose  of  securing  his  own  retreat  But,  from  all  concurring  ac- 
counts, the  explosion  took  place  in  the  manner,  and  from  the  cause, 
mentioned  in  the  text.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  an  obscurity  in 
the  case.  A  French  ofilcer  of  engineers,  by  name  Colonel  Montfbrt, 
was  publicly  announced  as  the  pema,  through  whose  negUgenoe  or 
treachery  the  post  was  left  to  subordinate  keeping.  Never  tlieless,  it  is 
sud,  that  the  only  ofiicer  of  that  name,  in  the  engineer  service  of  Buo- 
li^[Mrte*s  army,  was  actuaUy  at  Mentz  when  the  batOe  of  Leipsic  tpok 
plftce.  This  is  aUuded  to  by  Geneial  Grouchy,  who,  in  a  note  upon 
his  interesting  Observations  on  General  Gomgaud's  Account  of  the 
Campaign  of  1816,  has  this  remarkable  passage :—«' One  would 
wish  Ui  forget  the  bulletin,  which,  after  the  batUe  of  Leipsic,  ddi. 
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This  catastrophe  effectually  intercepted  the  retreat 
of  all  who  remained  still  on  the  Leipsic  ade  of  the 
river,  excepting  itome  individoals  who  succeeded  by 
swimming  through  the  Fleisse  and  theEIster.  Among 
these  was  the  brave  Mareschal  Macdonald,  who  sur- 
mounted all  the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  escape. 
Poniatowski,  the  gallant  nephew  of  Stanislaus,  King 
of  Poland,  was  less  fortunate.   He  was  the  favourite 
of  his  countrymen,  who  saw  in  their  imagination  the 
crown  of  Poland  glittering  upon  his  brow.  He  him- 
self, like  most  of  the  Poles  of  sense  and  reflection, 
regarded  these  hopes  as  delusive ;  hit  followed  Na- 
poleon  with  unflindiing  zeal,  because  he  had  always 
been  his  friend  and  benefactor.    Besides  a  thousand 
other  acts  of  valour,  Poniatowski's  recent  defence  of 
the  extreme  right  of  the  French  position  was  as  bril- 
liant  as  any  part  of  the  memorable  resistance  at 
Leipsic.  He  had  been  twice  wounded  in  the  previous 
battles.     Seeing  the  bridge  destroyed,  and  the  ene- 
my's forces  thronging  forward  in  all  directions,  he 
drew  his  sabre,  and  said  to  his  suite,  and  a  few  Fo- 
lish  cuirassiers,  who  followed  him,  **  Gentlemen,  it 
is  better  to  fall  with  honour  than  to  surrender."*  He 


veied  to  the  bar  of  public  opinioD,  as  preliminary  to  bringing  him 
before  a  military  cswnmission,  Colonel  Montfort  of  the  engineer  ser- 
vice,  gratttitoualy  accused  of  the  breaking  down  the  bridge  at  Leip- 
sic." Neither  the  Colonel  nor  the  non-commissioned  officer  were  ever 
brought  to  a  court-martiaL 
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charged  accordingly,  and  pushed  through  the  troops 
of  the  aUied  army  opposed  to  him,  in  the  course  of 
which  desperate  attempt  he  was  wounded  hy  a  mus- 
ket^shot  in  the  arm.  Other  enemies  appeared ;  he 
threw  himself  upon  them  with  the  same  success,  ma- 
king his  way  amongst  them  also,  after  receiving  a 
wound  through  the  cross  of  his  decoration.  He  then 
plunged  into  the  Pleisse,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
his  staff-officers,  got  across  that  river,  in  which  his 
horse  was  lost  Though  much  exhausted,  he  mount- 
jed  another  horse,  and  seeing  that  the  enemy  were 
already  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Elster  widi  rifle- 
.men,  he  plunged  into  that  deep  and  marshy  river,  to 
rise  no  more.  Thus  Inravely  died  a  prince,  who,  in 
one  sense,  may  be  termed  the  last  of  the  Poles.* 

The  remainder  of  the  French  army,  after  many 
:had  been  killed  and  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
these  relentless  rivers,  received  quarter  fiom  the 
enemy.  About  25,000  men  were  made  prisoners, 
and  as  Napoleon  seems  only  to  hav^  had  about  SOO 
guns  at  the  battle  of  Hanau,  many  must  have  been 
abandoned  in  Leipsic  and  its  neighbourhood  The 
quantity  of  baggi^  taken  was  immense. 

The  triumph  of  the  allied  monarchs  was  complete. 


*  His  body  was  found,  amd  his  obsequies  perfoimed  with  grest 
^military  pomp ;  both  the  victors  and  vaaquished  attending  him  to 
^e  tomb,  with  every  honour  which  could  be  rendered  to  his  re- 
mains. 
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Advandog  at  the  bead  of  their  victorious  forces, 
each  upon  his  own  side,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
met  and  greeted  each  other  in  the  great  square  of 
the  city,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria.  General  Bertrand,  the  French  com- 
mandant of  the  city,  surrendered  his  sword  to  these 
illustrious  personages.  No  interview  took  place  be- 
tween the  allied  monarchs  and  the  King  of  Saxony. 
He  was  sent  under  a  guard  of  Cossacks  to  Berlin, 
nor  was  he  afterwards  restored  to  his  throne,  until 
he  had  paid  a  severe  fine  for  his  adherence  to 
France. 

When  reflecting  upon  these  scenes,  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  actors  naturally  attract  our  observa- 
tion. It  seems  as  if  the  example  of  Buonaparte,  in 
placmg  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  had  in  some 
respects  changed  the  condition  of  sovereigns,  fiN)m  the  • 
iTeserved  and  retired  dignity  in  which  most  had  remain* 
ed,  estranged  from  the  actual  toils  of  government  and 
dangers  of  war,  into  the  less  abstracted  condition  of 
sharing  the  risk  of  battle,  and  the  labours  of  negotia- 
tion. Such  scenes  as  those  which  passed  at  Leipsic  on 
this  memorable  day,  whether  we  look  at  the  parting  of 
Napoleon  from  Frederick  Augustus,  amid  the  firing 
and  shouting  of  hostile  armies,  or  the  triumphant 
meeting  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  the  great  square 
of  Leipsic,  had  been  for  centuries  only  to  be  pa- 
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ralleled  in  romance.  But  considering  how  import- 
ant it  is  ta  the  people  that  sovereigns  should  not 
be  prompt  to  foster  a  love  of  war,  there  is  great  room 
for  question  whether  the  encourogonent  of  this  war- 
like propensity  be  upon  the  whole  a  sulgeet  for  Eu- 
rope to  congratulate  itself  upon. 

Policy  and  the  sdenoe  of  war  alike  dictated  a  ra- 
pid and  close  pursuit  after  the  routed  French ;  but 
the  allied  army  had  been  too  much  exhausted  by  the 
efforts  required  to  gain  the  battle,  to  admit  of  ita  de- 
riving the  full  advantage  from  success.  There  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  around  Leipsie;  and 
the  stores  of  the  city,  exhausted  by  the  Frendi,  af- 
forded no  relief.  The  bridge  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed  was  as  necessary  for  the  advance  of  the  al- 
lies as  the  retreat  of  Napoleon.  Besides,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  an  allied  army  is  always  less  decided 
and  rapid  in  its  movements  than  one  which  receives 
all  its  impulses  from  a  single  commander  of  strong 
^ad  vigorous  talents.  Of  this  we  shall  see  more 
proofs.  But  in  the  meantime,  a  great  point  was 
gained.  The  liberation  of  Germany  was  complete, 
even  if  Napokoit  should  escape  Ae  united  armies  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  which  lay  still  betwixt  him  and 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  And  indeed  the  battles 
which  he  fought  for  conquest  terminated  at  Leipsie. 
Those  which  he  afterwards  waged  were  for  his  own 
life  and  the  sceptre  of  France. 

15 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DekttU  of  the  Retreat  of  the  French  from  Oermany.'^'-Gene' 
ral  Defection  of  Napcieon'a  Partizans, — Battle  of  Hanau 
fmgkt  on  SOth  and  ^let  October'— in  which  the  French  are 
euceeetJnl^They  prosecute  U^rretreai.^NapokOA  arH^Oa 
at  Parte  on  9th  November. — State  in  which  hejlnde  the  pub* 
lie  mind  in  the  Capital, — Fate  of  the  French  Garrisons  left  in 
GertAdny.'^Arriiml  of  the  AlUed  Armies  on  the  banks  of  the 
JRhine^Their  erndtttHon,  tfAJefr  ie  univereial  ^roughout 
Oermany. — The  Ames  halt  dn  the  Bhine^^General  view  of 
Napoleon's  politiccd  relations  at  the  present  period.-— 'Italy'^ 
Spain.— tUHoration  of  Ferdinand.— Liberatton  tf(he  Pope, 
wh0  retume  to  Jt&m*^EtnaincipaHon  of  Holland. 

Na^olkon  was  noif  on  hb  ttiisiehty  Imd  it  prot^ 
a  iinal  0116,  from  G^maliy  fownrds  France.  It  was 
perferttddwithdifloirdere&ougliyanclgreatloss,  though 
&r  less  tfaim  thsit  which  had  attended  the  fmnous  de< 
parture  from  Moscow.  The  troops,  according  to  Ba- 
ron Odeleben,  soured  by  misfortune,  maifched  with  a 
fierce  and  menadng  taty  and  the  Guards  in  particular 
indulged  in  every  excess.  In  this  disordered  condition, 
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Napoleon  passed  through  Lutcen,  Lite  the  scene  of  his 
brilliant  success,  now  witness  to  his  disastrous  hxsses. 
His  own  courage  was  unabated ;  he  seined  indeed 
pensive,  but  was  calm  and  composed,  induing  in 
BO  vttn  regrets,  still  less  in  useless  censures  and  re- 
criminations. Harassed  as  he  passed  the  defiles  of 
Eckartsberg,  by  the  light  troops  of  the  allies,  he 
pushed  on  to  Erftirt,  where  be  hoped  to  be  aUe  to 
make  some  pause,  and  restore  order  to  his  disoq^n- 
ked  followers. 

On  the  S3d  of  October,  he  reached  that  ciQr, 
which  was  rendered  by  its  strong  citadel  a  convenient 
rallying  point ;  and  upon  coUecdng  the  report  o£  bis 
losses,  had  the  misfortune  to  find  them  much  greater 
than  he  had  apprehended.  Almost  all  the  German 
troops  of  his  army  were  now  withdrawn  from  it  The 
Saxons  and  the  troops  of  Baden  he  had  dismissed 
with  a  good  grace ;  other  contingents^  which  saw 
their  sov^eigns  on  the  point  of  being  fteed  from  Na« 
poleon^s  supremacy,  withdrew  of  themselves,  and  in 
most  cases  joined  the  allies.  A  great  many  of  those 
Frenchmen  who  arrived  at  Erfurt  were  in  a  mise- 
rable condition,  and  without  arms.  Their  wretch- 
ed appearance  extorted  from  Buonaparte  the  peevish 
observation,  ^^  They  are  a  set  of  scoundrels,  who  are 
going  to  the  devil  I — In  this  way  I  shall  lose  80,000 
men  before  I  can  get  to  the  Rhine."" 

The  spirit  of  defection  extended  even  to  those 
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who  were  nearest  to  the  Emperor.  Marat,  disoou- 
raged  and  rendered  impatient  by  the  incessant  mis- 
fbrtunes  of  his  brother*in-law,  took  leave,  under  pre* 
taice,  it  was  said,  of  bringing  forces  up  from  the 
French  frontier,  but  in  reality  to  return  to  his  own 
dominions,  without  further  allying  his  fortunes  to 
those  of  Napoleon.  Buonaparte,  as  if  influenced  by 
some  secret  presentiment  that  they  should  never  again 
meet,  embraced  his  old  companion-in-arms  repeated- 
ly ere  they  parted. 

The  Poles  who  remained  in  Napoleon's  army 
showed  a  very  generous  spirit  He  found  himself 
t>U]ged  to  appeal  to  their  own  honour,  whether  they 
chose  to  remain  in  his  service,  or  to  desert  him  at 
-  this  crisis.  A  part  had  served  so  Imig  under  his 
banners,  that  they  had  become  soldiers  of  fortune, 
to  whom  the  French  camp  served  for  a  native  conn- 
try.  But  many  others  were  men  who  had  assu^ 
med  arms  in  the  Russian  campaign,  with  the  in- 
tention of  freeing  Poland  fiom  the  foreign  yoke  under 
which  it  had  so  long  groaned.  The  manner  in  which 
Napoleon  had  disappointed  their  hopes  could  not  be 
forgotten  by  them ;  but  they  had  too  much  generosity 
to  revenge,  at  this  crisis,  the  injustice  with  which  they 
had  been  treated,  and  agreed  unanimously  that  they 
would  not  quit  Napoleon's  service  until  they  had 
escorted  him  safely  beyond  the  Rhine,  reserving  their 
right  then  to  leare  his  standard,  of  which  a  great 
many  accordingly  availed  themselves. 
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Napoleon  pMsed  nently  tm  dqrs  at  Effiui,  dui«Dg 
wlueh  the  reofganiaalion  of  Ui  troops  adyanoed  ra|Hd« 
ly,  as  the  magasines  and  stofes  of  the  place  were  saffi- 
eient  te  recitdt  them  in  e^ery  depaitment  Their  re- 
assembled force  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand 
men.  This,  together  with  the  troops  left  to  their 
fate  in  the  ganisim  towns  in  Germany,  was  all  that 
remained  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  with 
whieh  Napoleon  had  begun  the  can^a^.  The 
garrisons  amounted  to  about  eighty  ihoosand,  so 
that  the  loss  of  the  Frendb  rose  to  one  himdred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  These  gsifisons,  so 
imprudently  left  bdund,  were  of  course  dbttdened 
to  their  fiue,  or  to  the  discrelion  of  the  enemy;  Na- 
paleon  oonasbig  hiasself  with  the  boast,  '<  that,  if 
they  ewild  fivm  a  junction  in  the  yafiey  of  the  Blb^ 
eif^fy  thousand  Frenchmen  might  hredr  tbongh 
all  obatadea."*  instructions  were  sent  U>  the  vari- 
cms  commnndevsy  tp  evaooase  the  places  they  hdd, 
and  iana  sndt  a  jsmctwn ;  bwi;  it  is  beieved  that 
none  of  them  reached  tho  generals  to  whom  they 
weie  adUvessed. 

It  is  paohaUe  that,  but  liir  Ae  rdief  afibrAsd  by 
this  hak,  and  thoprotection  eP  the  dtadel  andde* 
%ices  a(  Erfort,  Napdeon,  in  hb  retreat  fiom 
l^pm^  mniBt  hawlost  all  that  remained  to  him  of 
•nanay*  He  bad  recdved  news,  bowe'vei',  of  a  eha% 
racter  to  prachide  hie  longer  stay  in  this  ^^bce  of  re- 
fuge.   TheBa?aiianarmy,  so  htdy  his  allies,  with 
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a  Strong  kdciUarf  ferce  tf  Austriatu^  anoanting  in  all 
to  fiftjr  thousnd,  under  Wrede,  were  burlTiiig  from 
the  bloiks  of  the  Inn,  and  had  reached  Wurtzbivg 
on  the  Mayne,  with  the  purpose  of  throwing  thein« 
fsAfeB  in  hostile  ftshion  between  the  army  ct  Napo^ 
leon  and  the  frontier  of  France.  In  addition  to  this 
impleasi]^  intdHgencs,  be  learned  that  the  Austriain 
.  and  Prussians  were  pressing  forward,  as  fitfr  as  Wei-» 
mar  nd  Ilaugensaba,  so  that  he  was  once  more  in 
danger  of  being  completely  surrounded*  Urged  by 
these  circumstances,  Napoleon  kft  Erfort  on  th^ 
126th  of  October,  amid  whither  ai  tempestuous  ai 
his  fortunes. 

An  unfortunate  determination  of  the  allied  coun- 
dis  directed  Marshal  Blucher  to  move  in  pursuit  of 
Napoleon  by  Giessen  and  Wetslar,  and  commanded 
him  to  leave  the  dbect  road  to  the  banks  of  the 
KUne,  by  Fulda  and  Gelnhaussai,  open  for  the 
march  of  an  Austrian  column,  eacpected  to  advance 
from  Sichmslkald.  The  most  adive  and  energetic  of 
the  pursuers  was  thus  turned  aside  fr)om  NapolemiV 
dhred  ]mth  of  retreat^  and  the  Austrians,  to  whom 
it  wasyidded,  did  not  come  tip  in  thne  to  overtake 
the  retreating  enemy.  The  French  were  still  follow- 
ed, however^  by  the  arrival  of  Cossaeks  under  their 
adventurous  leaders,  Platoff,  Czemidieff,  Orloff-De- 
mzoff,  and  Eowaiaki,  who  condnsed  their  harassing 
and  destnGctive  operations  on  their  flanks  «id  their 
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In  thie  meanwhile' General  Wrede,  notwidistaiidii 
ing  the  inferiority  of  Us  forces  to  those  of  Buona- 
parte, persevered  in  his  purpose  of  barring  die  re* 
turn  of  Napoleon  into  France,  and  took  up  «  posi* 
tion  at  Hanau  for  that  purpose,  where  he  was  joiii- 
ed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Cossacks  already  mentioned, 
who  had  pushed  on  before  the  advance  of  the  Frendi 
army,  in  hopes  that  they  might  afford  Wrede  their 
assistance.  If  Blucher  and  his  troops  had  been  now 
in  the  rear  of  Napoleon,  his  hour  had  in  all  proba- 
Ulity  arrived.  But  Wrede^s  force,  of  whom  he  had 
been  unable  to  bring  up  above  45,000  men,  was 
inferior  to  the  attempt,  almost  always  a  danger- 
ous one,  of  intercepting  the  retreat  of  a  bold  and 
desperate  enemy  upon  the  only  road  which  can  lead 
him  to  safety.  It  was  upon  a  point,  also,  where  the 
Bavarians  had  no  particular  advantage  of  posidon, 
which  might  have  presented  natural  obstades  to  the 
progress  of  the  enemy. 

Upon  the  SOth,  the  Bavarians  had  occupied  the 
large  wood  of  Lamboi,  and  were  disposed  in  line  <m 
the  right  bank  of  a  small  river  called  the  Kintsig, 
near  a  village  named  N^whoff,  where  diere  is  a  bridge. 
The  French  threw  a  body  of  light  troops  into  the 
wood,  which  was  disputed  fh>m  tree  to  tree,  the  close 
fire  of  the  sharpshooters  on  both  sides  resembling 
that  of  a  general  chasse^  such  as  is  practised  on  die 
Continent.  The  combat  was  sustained  for  several 
hours  without  decided  success,  until  Buonaparte 
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commanded  an  attack  in  force  on  the  left  of  the  Bii- 
Tarians.  Two  battalions  of  the  Guards,  under  Gen^ 
ral  Otif  id,  were  sent  into  the  wood  to  suppott  the 
French  tirailleurs ;  and  the  Bavarians,  at  the  sight 
of  their  grenadier-ci^,  ima^ned  themselves  attack- 
ed by  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  body,  and  gave 
way.  A  successful  charge  of  cavalry  was  at  the  same 
time  made  on  Wrede'^s  left,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retreat  behind  the  Kintadg.  The  Austro- 
Bavarian  army  continued  to  hold  Hanau;  but  as 
the  main  road  to  Frankfort  does  not  lead  directly 
through  that  town,  but  passes  on  the  south  side  of 
it,  the  desired  Hne  of  retreat  was  left  open  to  Napo- 
leon, whose  business  it  was  to  push  forward  to  the 
Rhine,  and  avoid  farther  combat.  But  the  rear-guard 
of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  18,000  men,  un- 
der command  of  Mortier,  was  still  at  Gelnhaussen ; 
and  Marmont  was  left  with  three  corps  of  infantry 
to  secure  their  retreat,  while  Buonaparte,  with  the 
advance,  pushed  on  toWilliamstadt,  and  from  tiience 
to  Hockstadt,  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Marmont  made  a 
double  attack  upon  the  town  of  Hanau,  and  the  po- 
sition of  Wrede.  Of  the  first,  he  possessed  himsdf 
by  a  bombardment.  The  other  attack  took  place 
near  the  bridge  of  Neuhoff.  The  Bavarians  had 
at  first  the  advantage,  and  pushed  a  body  of  1000  or 
IfiOO  men  across  the  Ebtzig;  but  the  instant  aitaxk 
and  destruction  of  these  by  the  bayonet,  impressed 
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WM  •!  thU  mon^mt  Hwg&n>vdj  wQiiiide4»  and  the 
Fnnot  of  Oetliiigem  his  s^Brin^Uw,  kUled  w  the 
q^,  Ge^erid  Frwidi,  who  8»c9eeM  Wr«4e  ill  the 
conwmi4»  M04  with  moxe  lewnre.  He  diew  off 
fi^m  the  combftt ;  and  the  FmiGh>  HKffe  intept  on 
psmecutbg  their  mwch  ta  the  B,hine  than  oii  impvp^ 
vi]^  their  fdy^^tageii  Qver  the  BaTenam^  fi^wed 
the  ^eiperor's  line  ef  letveet  in  the  4ir9ctieB  of 
Frankfort. 

A^  instant  of  ni^tie  loyalty  and  sagacity  waadi». 
pUyed  during  the  action,  by  aGermaft  miller,  whi(^ 
xoi^j  ierre  to  vary  the  r^cwning  detail  of  nilitiiy 
i^evementfl.  This  nian,  obserTing  iji^  fiite  of  the 
bf^ttle,  wd  seeing  a  body  of  Bavariaii  infantry  hard 
pfa^sed  by  a  laige  force  of  Freneh  ca?alry,  had  the 
prewiice  of  nund  to  adniit  the  wat^  into  his  mill 
stiream  when  the  Bavarians  had  passed  its  channel, 
and  thus  spddenly  interposed  an  obstacle  between 
them  and  the  puisiiei^s,.  whidi  enabled  the  infimtiy 
to  halt  aiid  resume  their  ranks.  The  si^gadous  pea* 
sent  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  by  the  King  of  Ba» 
varia. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  sharp  action  waa 
snppos^  to  le^  to  about  6000  men;  that  of  the 
Aufitro-Bavaxians  exceeded  10,000.  Escaped  from 
this  additional  dai^gq^,  Ni4[K)leon  arriyed  at  Frank- 
fort upon  the  30(h  October,  and  left,  upon  the  Isl 
November,  a  town  which  was  soen  destined  to  re. 
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cm^  Othor  giwta.  Qa  ike  eesxt  day  he  amyed  at 
M«ycmc^  (M«it«,)  which  he  left  upeo  the  7th  No^ 
yemb^,  and  amviog  on  the  9th  at  Fari9»  conoiaded 
hk  aeeoiid  mui;^ae0$fiil  eampa^^. 

The  Smperor  had  speedy  information  that  Ae  tem^ 
par  of  the  public  was  by  no  meaQ«  tranquil.  The  vie* 
tqry  of  UanaU)  though  followed  by  no  other  effiset 
than  that  of  getting  dear  of  the  enemy)  who  had  pre< 
sumed  ta  cbeck  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor^  alone  shed 
a  lu9tre  en  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  whieh  they  greatly 
needed,  for  his  late  succesaye  misfortunes  had  awa- 
kened both  critics  and  munnurers.  The  rupture  of 
the  armistice  seemed  to  be  the  date  of  his  ded^usiimt 
as  indeed  the  jun^^on  of  the  Austrians  ambled  the 
allies  to  hear  him  down  by  resistless  numbers.  Nine 
battles  had  been  fought  since  that  period,  including 
the  action  at  Culm,  which,  in  its  results,  is  well  en« 
titled  to  the  name.  Of  these,  Buonaparte  only  gmn« 
ed  two-*those  of  Ifeesden  and  Hanau ;  that  at  Wi^ 
chau  was  indeci^iye ;  whUe  at  6ross*Bewen,  at  Jauw 
on  the  Katzbach,  at  CuUn,  at  D^newits,  at  Mockr 
em^  and  at  Leipsic,  the  allies  obtained  dedsiye  and 
important  yictories. 

The  French  had  been  still  more  unfortunate  In  the 
number  pf  bloody  skirmishes  which  were  fought  ahnost 
eyery  where  through  the  scene  of  war.  They  were  out* 
numbered  in  cayalry,  and  espedally  in  light  cai/^dry  i 
they  were  outnumbered,  too,  in  light,  corps  of  in- 
famry  and  sharpshooters ;  for  the  Germans,  who  hsil 
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eliterad  into  the  war  idth  general  entlmntsm,  fiir- 
nkhed  numerous  rdnforcements  of  this  description 
to  the  regular  armies  of  the  allies.  These  disasters, 
however  they  might  be  glossed  over,  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  French ;  nor  was  it  the  sight  of  a 
few  banners,  and  a  column  of  4000  Bavarian  prison- 
ers, ostentatiously  paraded,  that  prevented  their  ask- 
ing,  what  was  become  of  upwards  of  200,000  solars 
—what  charm  had  dissolved  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine — and  why  they  heard  rumours  of  Russians, 
Austrians,  Prussians,  Germans,  on  the  east,  and  of 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  on  the  south,  ap- 
proaching the  inviolable  frontiers  of  the  Great  Na- 
tion? During  the  bright  sunshine  of  prosperity,  a 
nation  may  be  too  much  dazzled  with  victory ;  but 
the  gloomy  hori«m,  obscured  by  adversity,  shows 
olgects  in  their  real  colours. 

The  fate  of  the  garrisons  in  Germany,  which  Buo- 
naparte  had  so  imprudently  omitted  to  evacuate,  was 
not  such  as  to  cure  this  incipient  disaffection.  The 
Emperor  had  never  another  opportunity,  during  this 
war,  to  collect  the  veteran  troops  thus  unhappily  left 
behmd,  under  his  banner,  though  often  missing  them 
at  his  greatest  need.  The  dates  of  ih&t  respective 
surrender,  referring  to  a  set  of  detached  facts,  which 
have  no  influence  upon  the  general  current  of  history^ 
may  be  as  well  succinctly  recited  in  this  place. 

St  Cyr  at  Dresden,  finding  himsdf  completely 
ri)andoned  to  his  own  slender  resources,  miide  on  the 
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lltU  of  November  a  capitulation  to  evacuate  the 
place,  with  his  garrison  of  35,000  men,  (of  whom 
very  many  were  however  invalids,)  who  were  to  have 
a  safe  conduct  to  France,  under  engagement  not  to 
serve  against  the  allies  for  ax  months.  Schwart- 
zenberg  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation,  as  being 
much  too  fiivourable  to  the  besieged.  He  offer- 
ed St  Cyr,  who  had  ahready  left  Dresden,  to  re- 
place him  there  in  the  same  condition  of  defence 
which  he  enjoyed  when  the  agreement  was  entered 
into.  This  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war ;  for  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  French  commandant  to  be  in 
the  same  situation  as  before  the  capitulation,  when. the 
enemy  had  become  completely  acquainted  with  his 
means  of  defence,  and  resources  ?  But  the  French 
general  conceived  it  more  expedient  to  submit,  with 
his  army,  to  become  prisoners  of  war,  reserving  his 
right  to  complain  of  breach  of  capitulation. 
'  Stettin  surrendered  on  the  ^Ist  of  November,  after 
an  eight  months'  blockade.  Eight  thousand  French 
remsdned  prisoners  of  war.  Here  the  Prussians  re- 
gained no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  the  important  city  of 
Dantzic  surrendered,  after  trenches  had  been  open 
before  it  for  forty  days.  As  in  the  case  of  Dresden, 
the  sovereigns  refused  to  ratify  the  stipulation,  which 
provided  for  the  return  of  the  garrison  to  France, 
but  made  the  commandant,  Rapp,  the  same  proposal 
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wUch  had  been  oicred  to  the  Maxeidbal  St  Cyr; 
irbUk  lUpp  in  like  manner  dedined.  About  nine 
thomand  Fiendi  irere  theiefore  sent  piisonen  into 
Buflna.  But  the  Bavariana,  Weatphalians^  and  Poles, 
belangbg  to  the  garrison,  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes.  Many  of  theniook  scrrice  with  the 
alUes.  The  detention  of  this  garrison  must  also  be 
recorded  against  the  allies  as  a  breach  of  faith,  which 
the  temptatkm  of  dimimthmg  the  enemy^s  forces 
cannot  justify. 

After  the  battle  of  Lripsic,  Tauentaein  had  been 
detadied  to  blodcade  Wittenberg^  and  beaege  Tor- 
gau.  The  latter  place  was  yielded  on  the  26th  De- 
cember, with  a  ganison  of  ten  thmaand  wretdies, 
amongst  whom  a  pestilential  fever  waa  raging.  Za- 
mo89,  in  the  Dudiy  of  Warsaw,  capitulated  on  the 
5e2d,  and  ModKn  on  the  2fidi  of  December. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1813,  only  the  fill- 
lowing  places,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  aUies,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Frendi ;-— Hamburg, 
Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  Gastrin,  Glc^an,.  with  the 
dtadels  of  Erfurt  and  of  Wuitsburg,  the  Frendi 
having  in  the  last  two  instances  evacuated  the  towns. 

Two  circumstances  are  remari^Ue  conceraing  the 
capture  of  the  surrendered  fortresses.  The  first  is 
the  dismal  state  of  the  garrisons.  The  men,  who  had 
survived  the  Russian  campa^,  and  who  had  been 
^Hstributed  into  these  cities  and  fintresses  by  Mmrat, 
were  dmost  all,  from  the  hardships  tkey  had  endu- 
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red,atid  peiluKp»fiom  their  being  too  suddeiify  acoom« 
modated  with  more  genial  food,  snbjeet  to  diseases 
which  speedily  became  infisctiona,  and  spread  from 
the  miKtary  to  the  inhabitants.  Whai  the  severities 
of  a  blockade  were  added  to  this  general  tendency  to 
ilkiess,  the  deaths  became  nnmerous,  and  the  case  of 
the  survivors  made  them  envions  of  those  who  died* 
So  virulent  was  the  confi^;ion  at  Torga»,  thai  the 
Prassians,  to  whom  the  place  was  rendered  on  the 
96th  December,  did  not  venture  to  take  possession 
of  it  till  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when  the  ravage  of 
the  pestilence  b^an  to  decline.  Thus  widdy  ex- 
tended, and  thus  late  prolonged,  were  the  fatal  Ifi 
fects  of  the  Russian  expedilira. 

The  other  point  werA  notice  is,  that  the  surr^H 
der  of  each  fortress  rendeied  disposable  a  Uocbading 
army  of  the  allies,  proportioned  to  the  stnsigtb  of  the 
garrisons,  whidi  ought,  according  to  the  rules  of 
war,  to  be  at  least  two  to  one."*  Thas,  whik  thou* 
sands  after  thousands  of  the  French  were  marched 
to  distant  priBon&hi  Austria  and  Rusena,  an  addition 
waaregukrlymade  to  the  armies  of  the  allies,  equal' 
at  least  to  doidde  the  number  of  those  that  were  with- 
drawa  fiom  the  Freneh  army. 

While  these  successes  were  in  the  act  of  being  oIk 


•  Xfasteto  one,  accoidibg  t#  liw  general  tale  of  wat,  h  Ae  pco- 
portion  of  a  blockadmg  army  to  the  garrison  which  it  masks.  But 
where  there  is  little  apprehension  of  relief  or  of  strong  sorties,  the 
iiwnber  may  be  mueK  itdueed. 
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Idiied  in  their  rear,  the  Allied  goretesgns  of  Rtism 
and  Pmnia  advanced  upon  the  Rhine,  the  left  bank 
of  which  was  almost  entirely  liberated  fiom  the  ene- 
my. It  is  a  river  upon  which  all  the  Germans  look 
with  a  national  pride,  that  sometimes  takes  almost 
the  appearance  of  filial  devotion.  When  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  army  of  the  allies  first  came  in  sight  of 
its  broad  majesty  of  flood;  they  hailed  the  Father 
River  with  sudi  reiterated  shouts,  that  those  who 
were  behind  stood  to  their  arms  and  pressed  forwaid, 
supposing  that  an  action  was  about  to  take  place. 
The  proud  and  exulting  feeling  of  recovered  inde-^ 
pendence  w(a  not  confined  to  those  brave  men  who 
had  achieved  the  liberation  of  their  country,  but  »^ 
tended  everywhere,  and  animated  the  whole  mass  of 
the  population  of  Germany. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  armies,  or  their  relics, 
across  the  land  which  they  had  so  long  over-run,  and 
where  tiiey  had  levelled  and  confounded  all  national 
dbtinctions,  might  be  compared  to  the  abatement  of 
the  great  deluge^  when  land-marks,  which  had  been 
kmg  hid  firmn  die  eye,  b^an  to  be  once  more  visible 
and  distinguished.  The  reccmstruction  of  the  an- 
cient sovereignties  was  the  instant  occupation  of  the 
allies. 

From  the  very  field  of  battle  at  Leipdc,  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  ^esse  departed  to  assume,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  territories  of  his  fathers.    The  aUies,  on  8d  No- 
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▼ember,  took  possession  of  Hanover  and  its  depend- 
encies in  name  of  the  King  of  England.  The  gallant 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  courage,  as  well  as  his 
ardent  animosity  against  Buon^arte,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  commemorate,  returned  at  the  same 
.  time  into  the  possession  of  his  hereditary  estates; 
and  the  ephemeral  kbgdom  of  Westphalia,  the  ap- 
panage of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  composed  out  of  the 
spoils  of  these  principalities,  yanishad  into  air,  like 
the  palace  of  Aladdin  in  the  Arabian  tale. 

Those  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
who  had  hitherto  been  contented  to  hold  their  crowns 
and  coronets,  under  the  condition  of  being  liege  vas- 
sals to  Buonaparte^  and  who  were  as  much  tired  of  his 
constant  exactions  as  ever  a  drudging  fiend  was  of 
the  authority  of  a  necromancer,  lost  no  time  in  re- 
nouncbg  his  sway,  after  his  talisman  was  broken. 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  had  early  joined  the  al- 
liance,<-»the  latter  power  the  more  willingly,  that  the 
Crown  Prince  had,  even  during  Napoleon'^s  supre- 
macy, refused  to  acknowledge  his  sway.  The  lesser 
princes,  therefore,  had  no  alternative  but  to  declare, 
as  fast  as  they  could,  their  adherence  to  the  same 
•cause.  Their  ministers  thronged  to  the  head- quar- 
ters of  the  allied  sovereigns,  where  they  w^re  ad- 
mitted to  peace  and  fraternity  on  the  same  general 
terms;  namely,  that  each  state  should  contribute, 
within.a  certain  period,  a  year's  income  of  their  ter- 
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liloiieBi  with  a  ooatiBgent  of  iridiaw  d^ 
ben  to  that  fonnerly  exacted  by  Buom^pane,  for 
maintainiiig  the  good  cause  of  the  attiaiioe.  They 
oontented  wiUiDgly ;  for  though  Ae  dematid  might 
be  heavy  in  the  menitiitief  yet,  with  the  downftll  of 
the  FmiGfa  Emperor,  there  waa  room  to  hope  for 
that  lasting  peace  whidh  all  niM  now  believed  to  be 
mconsisteiu  with  a  cofttiiioanee  of  hie  p6we». 

Wailing  until  their  rdnforoeaieato  AouM  come 
from  the  inlerier  of  Germanyr  and  unt&  liie  iubor? 
dinate  priaeM  dnmld  bring  forwaM  thifr  Mpeetive 
contingentft  of  troops,  and  desiiona  also  to  giveNapc^ 
ken  aw^ber  opportumty  of  treating,  the  athed  sove* 
rogns  halted  es  the  banks  of  the  Rhine^  and  cantoned 
their  ansy  along  the  banks  of  that  rireri^  Tl^  $£^ 
forded  aspaee  to&ooTer,  whether  the  lofty  mind  of 
Napoleon  could  be  yet  induced  to  bend  te  such  a 
peace  as  ndgbt  consist  with  Ae  material  change  in 
die  circttmstanees  of  Eun^e,  eflfect^d  k  d«  two  last 
eampmgns*  Snefa  a  pedficacion  was  partieidariy 
the  object  of  Austria;  and  the  greater  hope  was  en* 
teitained  of  its  being  practicable,  that  the  same  train 
ef  misfortunes  which  had  driven  Napdeon  beyond 
the  Rhine,  had  darkened  his  poHlical  horiaen  in 
other  quarters. 

Italy,  so  long  die  scene  of  his  tiiumpha,  was  now 
undergoing  the  same&te  ashis  oAer  conquests,  and 
rigidly  melting  away  from  lus  grasp.    At  the  be- 
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gkuuBg  of  the  campaign,  the  Viceroy  Eugene,  with 
about  foity-five  thousand  men,  had  defended  the 
north  of  Italy,  with  great  skill  and  valour,  against 
the  Austrian  general,  Hiller,  who  confronted  him 
with  superior  forces.     The  frontiers  of  lUyria  were 
the  ddef  scene  of  their  military  operations.     The 
French  maintained  themselyes  there  until  the  defect 
jtion  of  the  Bavarians  opened  the  passes  of  the  Ty- 
rol to  the  Austrian  army,  after  which,  Eugene  was 
oUiged  to  retire  behind  the  Adige.    The  warlike 
Croatians  dedaring  in  favour  of  their  ancient  sove- 
ragns  of  Austria,  mutinied,  and  rose  in  arms  on  se- 
veral points.    The  important  sei^port  of  Trieste  was 
.  takenby  the  Austrians  on  the  ^Ist  of  October.    Ge- 
neral Nugent  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Po  with 
-an  English  squadron,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  occupy 
*Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  and  organize  a  general  in- 
'  surrection  against  the  French.     It  was  known  also, 
that  Murat,  who  had  begun  to  fear  lest  he  should  be 
.  involved  in  the  approaching  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
who  remembered  with  more  feeling  the  affronts 
winch  Napoleon  had  put  upon  him  from  time  to 
time,  than  the  greatness  to  which  he  had  been  ele- 
vated by  him,  was  treating  with  the  allies,  and  en- 
;  deavouring  to  make  a  peace  which  should  secure 
his  own  authority  under  their  sanction.     Thus, 
there  was  no  point  of  view  in  which  Italy  could  be 
VOL.  VII.  2  a 
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regarded  as  a  somce  of  asdislMefe  to  Buona|MMe; 
on  the  contrary,  that  fair  country,  the  subject  of  his 
pride  and  his  favour,  was  in  tJhe  greatest  danger  of 
being  totally  lost  to  him. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  afforded  a  still  more  iilann« 
ing  prospect  The  battle  ^f  Viltdria  had  entirely 
destroyed  the  usurped  authority  of  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, and  Napoleon  himscflf  bad  become  -deiEdrous 
to  see  the  war  ended,  iit  the  'pride  of  totally  ceding 
the  kingdom  on  which  he  had  seized  so  unjustifial%, 
and  which  he  had,  in  his^fiital  obstinacy,  contimied  to 
grasp,  Hke  a  furious  madman  holding  a  hot  iron  until 
it  has  scorched  him  to  the  hone. 

After  that  decisive  battle,  there  was  no  obstade 
in  front  to  prevent  the  Duke  df  Wellington  from 
entering  ^France,  but  he  chose  first  to  reduce  die 
strong  frontier  fortresses  of  Saint  Sebastian  and 
Paropeluna.  The  first  was  carried  by  storm,  on  the 
9th  September;  and  notwithstanding  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  Soult,  which  were  exerted  to  die  utter- 
most, he  could  not  relieve  Pampeluna.  The  Eng- 
lish army,  at  least  its  left  wing,  passed  ihe  Bidaasoa 
upon  the  ?th  October,  and  Pampduna  surrendered 
on  the  81st  of  the  same  month.  Thus  was  the  most 
persevering  and  the  most  hated  df  Buonapwrie^s 
enemies  placed  in  arms  upon  the  French  sml,  ub* 
der  the  command  of  a  general  who  had  been  so  uni- 
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fonnly  successful^  that  he  seemed  to  mo^e  hand  m 
hand  with  victory.  It  was  but  a  slender  consolation, 
in  this  state  of  ^matters,  that  Suchet,  the  Dake  of 
Albufera,  still  maintamed  himself  in  Catalonia^  his 
head-quarters  bemg  at  Barcelona.  In  fact  it  would 
have  been  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  Buona* 
parte,  had  the  Mareschal  and  those  troops,  who  had 
not  yet  been  discouraged  by  defeat,  been  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  ready  to  co-op^ate 
in  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  France. 

To  parry  this  pressing  danger.  Napoleon  had  r^* 
course  to  a  plan,  which,  had  it  been  practised  tiie 
year  before,  might  have  placed  the  affairs  of  Spam 
on  a  very  different  footbg.  He  resolved,  as  we  have 
hinted,  to  desist  from  the  vain  undertakmg,  whidh 
had  cost  himself  so  much  blood  and  Measure ;  to  un-* 
do  his  own  favourite  work ;  to  resign  the  claims  of  his 
brother  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and,  by  restoring  the 
legitimate  sovereign  to  the  throne,  endeavour  to  form 
such  an  alliance  with  him  as  might  take  Spain  out 
of  the  list  of  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  add  her  to 
that  of  his  friends.  Had  he  had  recourse  to  Ais 
expedient  in  the  previous  year,  Ferdinand'^s  appear* 
ance  in  Spain  might  have  had  a  very  important  6& 
feet  in  embroiling  the  cotmcys  c£  the  Cortes,  tt 
is  weH  known  that  the  uiffortunate  distincti^ms  of 
Royalists  And  LiberaBsts,  were  idfeady  broken  out 
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.wiong  the  Spaniards,  and  from  the  colours  in  which 
his  present  Majesty  of  Spain  has  since  shown  him- 
self,  there  is  great  room  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
;either  temper,  wisdom,  or  virtue  sufficient  to  act  as 
a  mediator  betwixt  the  two  classes  of  his  subjects, 
4}f  which  both  were  inclined  to  carry  their  opposite 
.'opinions  into .  extremes.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  a  civil  war  might  even  then  have  taken 
place^  between  the  King,  desirous  of  regaining  the 
plenitude  of  authority  conferred  on  him  by  the  ^n- 
.dent  constitution,  and  the  Cortes,  anxious  to  main- 
'tain  the  liberties  which  they  had  recently  recovered, 
^nd  carried,  by  their  new  constitution,  to  the  extent 
'Of  republican  license.  If  such  a  war  had  arisen. 
King  Ferdinand  would  probably  have  fallen  into  the 
•  niare  prepared  for  him  by  Buonaparte,  and  called 
-in  his  late  jailer,  in  the  capacity  of  his  ally,  against 
the  Cortes,  and  perhaps  also  against  the  English, 
who,  though  not  approving  of  the  theoretical  extra- 
vagances of  the  system  of  government,  which  had 
divided  the  patriots  into  two  civil  factions,  must,  ne- 
yartheless,  have  considered  that  assembly  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the,  Spanish  people,  and  the  allies 
with  whom  the  British  had  formed  theur  league. 
Talleyrand  is  si^d  to  have  recommended  the  Ubera- 
tion  of  Ferdinand  at  a  much  earlier  period.  lie 
called  the  measure  an  oUa  podrida  for  Spain. 
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But  Na^poleoiCs  present  conoessioQ  cftme  too  late,^ 
and  was  too  evidently  wrung  from  him  by  the  most 
pressing  necessity,  to  permit  Ferdinand,  however 
desirous  of  his  liberty,  to  accept  of  it  on  the  termft 
<^ered.  The  reader  may,  indeed,  be  curious  to 
Icnow  in  what  language  Napoleon  could  address  the 
.prince  whose  person  he  had  seized,  and  imprisoned 
like  a  kidnapper,  and  on  whose  throne  he  had  s6 
long  and  so  pertinaciously  endeavoured  to  support  a 
usurper.  Perhaps,  when  writing  the  following  letter^ 
Buonaparte  was  himself  sensible  that  his  conduct  ad- 
2ioiitted  qf  no  glossing  over ;  he,  therefore,  came  to  the 
point,  it  will  be  observed,  at  once,  trusting^  probably 
that  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  his  liberty  and 
kingdom  would  be  so  agreeable  in  itself,  that  the 
captive  monarch  would  not  be  disposed  strictly  to 
criticise  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned  so 
pleasbg  an  offer,  or  the  expressions  in  which  it  was 
xjonveyed.  .  ^ 

"  My  Cousin — The  state  of  my  empure  and  of  my 
political  situation,  lead  me  to  put  a  fhial  adjustment 
to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  English  are  exciting 
anarchy  and  jacobinism ;  they  endeavour  to  over- 
throw the  crown  and  the  nobility,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish a  republic.  I  cannot,  without  being  deeply 
affected,  think  on  the  destruction  of  a  nation  which 
interests  me,  both  by  its  neighbourhbod,  and  its 
x<^mon  interest  concerning  maritime  commerce.    J 
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mhh  ta  ro-escaUhb  the  refatlioiis  o0  McoMiip  sad 
good  Beigfabouiliood,  whicli  have  so  long  been  esU 
blished  batwnt  France  and  Spain.  You  viU  there* 
ibre  listen  to  what  the  Compte  de  laEorest  will  pio- 
pose  in  my  name,^  &c. 

Considering  the  terms  of  this  lettier,  and  contrast- 
&ig  them  with  the  manner  in  which  the  friendly  re- 
lations ailuded  to  had  been  broken  off,  and  that  m 
which  the  interest  taken  by  Napoleon  in  the  ldi^« 
^om  of  Spain  had  been  displayed,  the  hypocritical 
pi^ftsfiions  of  the  writer  were  too  obiioittly  dictated 
by  necesn^,  to  impose  upon  the  meanest  imde»* 
atan£ng.  The  answer  of  Ferdinuid  was  not  wkki 
out  dignity.  He  declined  to  treat  without  haTO^ 
Ma  opportunity  of  consulting  with  the  Regency  of 
Spain,  and  required  permission  to  hear  a  deputattioa 
of  his  subjects,  who  might  at  once  infinrm  him  of  die 
actual  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  point  out  a.re. 
medy  for  the  ^vils  under  which  the  kingdom  siifr 
fered; 

*^  If,""  said  the  Prince,  m  his  reply  to  Napoleon's 
proposal,  ^  this  liberty  is  not  permitted  to  me^  I 
prefer  remaimng  at  yalen9ay,  wh»e  I  have  mm 
lived  ftur  years  and  a  half,  and  where  I  am  willing 
to  die,  if  such  is  God's  pleasure.''  Finding  the 
Prince  firm  upon  this  score,  Napoleon,  to  whont  his 
freedom  might  be  possibly  some  advantage,  and 
when  his  captivity  could  no  longer  in  any  siiiqpe  ha- 
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iil£4  bistf^  c«m«iliGd J^^^^  Should  be  fibe^ 

rated  upon  a  treiM;y  being  drawn  up  between  tbe 
Duke  of  St:  Carlos,  aA  tl^e  representative  oS  Ferdi- 
iKlpd,  and  tbe  Cooipte  dp  la  Fovest,  as  plenipet^a^ 
tiary  of  Napoleon ;  but  wbicb  treaty  should  n^  be 
misled  until  it  had'  hem  apju^ved  of  by  the  Riggen* 
^.  Th#  h^Mb  weie  briefly  these : — ^I.  N^poleoQ} 
i)9Q9gm^  Ffvdinand  as  King  of  Spion  and^  the  Ii^ 
dies^  II.  Ferdinand  undertook  that  the  £i^(i}fliii 
abpvld  evMuate  Spain,  and  .partieulariy^  Minovcft 
and  GeiuNk  III*.  The  two  govamments  became 
engaged  to  eaoh  ptto>  to  place  theif  relaljon^  <»t  the 
fi»oting  Inscribed  by  the  treaty  of  Diinlark»  and 
which  hM  be»njn«intaaned  imtal  lt77^»  l^^stfy^itba 
new  King  engag^td  to  pay  a  snitable  reyenue  to  hia 
filler,  iB^  «  j<nn^ns0  to  his  mother,  ULC^fe  of  hm 
aurvivanee ;  and  provision  was  made  for  re*est9bliab»> 
ing  the  eQ9i9^<»[cial  i^elationa  be^ixt  Fxanee  asad 
Spain. 

In  this  treaty  of  Valensay,  subscribed  the  11th 
itf  Decpmbmr  1813,  the  desire  of  Buonapaste  to  em^ 
broil  Spain  with  her  ally  Great  Britain,  is  wUe 
not  only  in  the  sei^nd  arlicle,  but  in  the  thirds 
For  as  Niqpoleon  always  conlended  that  Im  oppo* 
^ition  to  the  ri^ts  exercised  on  the  sea  by  the  Eng* 
fish,  hfidbecn  grounded  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  his 
r^erc^ee  to  th#t,  tr^ty  upon  t^  present  o£Cmm> 
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Okoirs  that  he  had  not  yet  k»t 'fflg&t  iiihk  Comi- 
nental  System. 

The  R^ency  of  Spain,  when  the  treaty  of  Va« 
loi^ay  was  laid  before  them,  refiised  to  ratify  it,  both 
in  vfartae  of  a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  whidb,  as  early 
as  January  1811,  declared  that  there  shonld  be  na- 
dier  truce  nor  negotiation  with  France,  until  the 
King  should  enjoy  his  entire  liberty,  and  on  aoooont 
diAeb  treaty  with  England,  in  which  Spain  es^' 
ged  to  contract  no  peace  without  En;^and!*8  ooncur- 
mice.    Thus  obliged  to  renounce  the  hopes  of  ftt- 
tering  Spain,  as  a  nation,  wilb  any  conditions,  Buo- 
naparte at  length  released  Ferdinand  fiom  fab  oon* 
ftiemcnt,  and  pemutted  him  to  return  to  his  king- 
dom, upon  his  personal  subso^don  oi  the  treaty, 
trusting  that,  in  the  political  alterations  whidi  his 
arriyal  might  occasion  in  Spain, -something  migfat 
turn  up  to  serve  his  own  views,  which  could  never 
be  advanced  by  Ferdinand'^s  continuing  in  confine- 
ment.    Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  took  place, 
nor  is  it  needful  either  to  detain  the  reader  farther 
with  the  Spanish  affidrsy  or  again  to  revert  to  them. 
Ferdfaiand  is  said,  by  the  French,  to  have  recdved 
Napoleon's  proposals  with  much  satisfaction,  and  to 
have  written  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Emperor  for 
his  freedom,  obtained  after  nearly  six  years^  most 
causeless  imprisonment.  .  If  so,  the  ciieumstance 
must  be  received  as  evidence  of  Ferdinand^s  sin- 
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gularly  gralefol  dispootbii,  of  wUdi  we  bdieve  there 
ore  few  other  examples  to  be  quoted.  The  liberated 
monarch  letomed  to  hia  territories,  at  the  condusioii 
of  all  this  negotUtion,  in  the  end  of  Mardi  1814. 
The  event  is  here  anticipated,  that  there  may  be  no 
occasion  to  return  to  it 

Another  state-prisoner  of  importance  was  libera* 
tied  about  the  same  time.  Nearly  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  year  1814,  proposals  had  been  trans* 
mitted,  by  the  agency  of  Cardinal  Maury  and  the 
Bishops  of  Evreuz  and  Plaisa&oe,  to  Pius  YII.,  atill 
detained  at  FontainUeau.  His  liberatton  was  ten- 
dered to  him,  and,  on  conditbn  of  his  ceding  a  part 
of  the  territories  of  the  church,  he  was  to  be  resto- 
red to  the  remamder. 

<<  The  dominiona  of  Saint  Peter  are  not  my  pro- 
perty,^ answered  the  Pontiff;  <<  they  behmg  to  the 
church,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  thdr  cessien.^ 

^*  To  proYe  the  Emperor's  good  intentions,**  said 
the  Bishop  of  Plaisance,  <*  I  have  orders  to  announce 
your  Holiness*8  return  to  Bome.** 

«  It  must  then  be  with  all  my  cardinals,**  said 
PiusVII. 

«<  Under  tiie  present  drcumstanoes  that  is  impos- 
sible.** 

*^  Well,  then,  a  carriage  to  transport  me  is  all 
I  derire— I  wish  to  be  at  Borne,  to  acquit  myself  of 
my  duties  as  Head  of  the  Church.** 
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Un,.  oomnaanded  by  a  coloneK  who  treated  hk  Ho- 
IjoflMi  wilib  mitclirre6pect»  but  seeooed  disposed  to  suf- 
far  BO  one  to  sftA  with  him  ia  private.  Pius  VII. 
awvafcadf  howaTart  the  cwdmals  who  were  at  Fon* 
tainbleaa,  to  the  number  of  fleyanteen,  and  took  an 
affeotiDg  fiHrewdl.  As  Ae  Pope  was  about  to  de- 
pw^  ha  eommanded  them  to  wear  no  decoiatioat 
xaeeivedftam  the  Frendi  goveniment ;  to  accept  no^ 
psiidonic^  thoir  bestowing ;  and  to  asrist  at  no  fies- 
tftfal  to  which  thay  mightbe  invited.  On  the  S4lfa 
of  Jansary,  Piua  left  Fontainbteau»  imd  relamed  hf} 
dow  joum^  to  Savona,  where  he  rem«ned  ficom 
the  19th  of  February  to  the  Idlh  of  Mavdli.  He 
reached  Fiorencuola  on  the  2Sd,  wha:e  hia  French 
esasrt  was  relieved  by  an  Austrian  detadiment,  by 
wham;  the  Pontiff  was  reoeiml  with  all  the  usual 
honoors;  and  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  18th  of 
lfay»amiiltbeaoclamation8ofthousandS)WhothroBg- 
id  to  reeem  his  benedictiMi. 

With  such  results  terminated  an  act  of  despotle 
$uthority,  one  of  the  most  impolitic,  as  well  as  un- 
popular, practised  by  Buonaparto  during  his  rdgo. 
Ba  himsdf  was  so  much  ashamed  of  it,  as  to  dis- 
own his  having  given  any  orders  f<»  the  captivi^  i$f 
the  Pwtiff,  though  iti  was  eantinttcd  und^  his  au- 
IhoBty  for  five,  yeara  and  upwacdi*  It.  vnas  temmk^ 
able,  that  when  the  Pope  was  taken  from  Bona  as  a 
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prifloner,  Miurat  was  in  |K»ses6ieii  of  his  domimoiiSy 
as  the  connexion  and  ally  of  Buoni^rte ;  and  now 
his  Holiness  found  the  same  Murat  and  his  army, 
at  Borne,  and  received  from  his  hands^  in  the  op* 
posite  character  of  ally  of  the  Emperor  of  Austriat 
the  re-delivery  c^  the  patrimony  of  Saint  P^er'^s  in^ 
its  fiill  integrity. 

Thus  was  restored  to  its  ancieQt  allegiance  dial^ 
celebrated  city,  which  had  for  a  time  borne  the  title 
of  SECOND  in  the  French  domimons.  The  revolib* 
tion  in  Holland  came  also  to  augmmt  the  embar- 
i^ssments  of  Napoleon,  and  dislocate  what  remained 
of  the  immense  additions  which  he  had  attempted  tor 
unite  with  his  empire.  That  country  had  been  first 
impoverished  by  the  total  destruction  of  its  commerce, 
iinder  pretence  of  enfordng  the  Continental  Systenu 
It  was  from  his  inability  to  succeed  in  his  attempt 
to  avert  this  pest  from  the  peacefol  and  industrious 
Dutdimen,  that  Louis  Buonaparte  had  relinquished 
in  disgust  a  sceptre,  the  authority  of  which  was  not 
permitted  to  protect  the  people  over  whom  it  was 
swayed. 

The  dbtress  which  followed,  upon  the  introduo- 
don  of  these  unnatural  restrictions  into  a  country,, 
the  existence  of  which  depended  on  the  freedom  of 
its  commerce,  was  almost  incredible.  At  Amster- 
dam, the  population  was  reduced  from  SSO,0OO  t» 
190,000  souls.  In  the  Hague,  Delft,  and  ekewhere,. 
many  houses  were  pulled  down,  or  suffered  to  fall  to 
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ruin  by  the  proprietors,  from  inability  to  pay  the 
taxes.  At  Haerlem,  whole  streets  were  in  desolation, 
and  about  five  hundred  houses  were  entirely  dis-* 
mantled.  The  preservation  of  the  dikes  was  greatly* 
neglected  for  want  of  funds,  and  the  sea  breaking  in 
at  the  Polders  and  elsewhere,  threatened  to  resume 
what  human  industry  had  withdrawn  from  her 
reign. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  arose  to  the  highest" 
pitch,  and  their  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the 
paternal  government  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and 
the  blessbgs  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  it  But' 
with  the  prudaice,  which  is  the  distinguishing  rntak 
of  the  national  character,  the  Dutch  knew,  that  un« 
til  the  power  of  France  should  be  broken,  any  at- 
tempt at  insurrection  in  Holland  must  be  hopeless ; 
they,  therefore,  contented  themselves  with  forming 
secret  confederations  among  the  higher  order  of  citi- 
lens  in  the  principal  towns,  who  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  prevent  all  premature  disturbances  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  classes,  insinuating  themselves,  at 
the  same  time,  so  much  into  their  favour,  that  they: 
were  sure  of  having  them  at  their  disposal,  when  a 
propitious  moment  for  action  should  arise.  Those 
intrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  intended  insurrection, 
acted  with  equal  prudence  and  firmness ;  and  the 
sagacious,  temperate,  and  reasonable  character  of  the 
nation  was  never  seen  to  greater  advsmtage  than  upon 
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•this  occasion.  The  national  guards  were  warmly 
disposed  to  act  in  the  cause.  The  rumours  of  Buona- 
parte^s  retreat  from  Leipsic, 


-  for  such  an  host 


Fled  not  in  sOence  through  the  afirighted  deep, 

!  united  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  resistance  to 
the  foreign  yoke ;  and  the  approach  of  General  Bu- 
low  towards  the  banks  of  the  Yssel,  became  the  sig- 
nal for  general  insurrection. 

f  On  the  14th  November,  the  Orange  flag  was  hoist- 
ed at  the  Hague  and  at  Amsterdam,  amid  the  an- 
.  dent  acdamations  of  ^^  Orange-boven^  (Up  with  the 
.  Orange.)  At  Rotterdam,  a  small  party  of  the  Dutch 
.  patriots,  of  the  better  class,  waited  on  the  prefect,  Le 
.  Brun,  Duke  of  Placentia,  and,  showing  the  orange 
.cockade  which  they  wore,  addressed  the  French 
« general  in  these  words  i^'^^  You  may  guess  from 
.  these  colours  the  purpose  which  has  brought  us  hi- 
ther, and  the  events  which  are  about  to  take  place. 
:  You,  who  are  now  the  weakest,  know  that  we  are 
,  the  strongest— and  we  the  strongest,  know  that  you 
.  are  the  weakest.  You  will  act  wisely  to  depart  from 
;  this  place  in  quiet ;  and  the  sooner  you  do  so,  you  are 
'  the  less  likely  to  expose  yourself  to  insult,  and  it  may 
i  be  to  danger.^^ 

A  revolution  of  so  important  a  nature  had  never 
.  certainly  been  announced  to  the  sinking  party,  with 
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80  liMlb  tamull,  or  in  sadi  courteous  terms.  Thete- 
ply  of  Greneral  Le  Brun  was  that  of  a  Frencfanuoi, 
sddom  willing  to  be  outdone  in  politeness; — *^  I 
have  expected  this  summons  for  some  time,  and  am 
very  willing  to  accede  to  your  proposal,  and  take  my 
departure  immediately.^  He  mounted  into  his  car- 
riage aceordingly,  and  drove  through  an  imanense 
multitude  now  assembled,  without  meeting  any  other 
insult  than  being  required  to  join  in  die  universal  ay 
of  Orange-boven. 

The  Dutch  were  altogether  without  arms  when 
they  took  the  danng  resolution  to  re^construct  thcar 
ancient  government,  and  were  for  some  time  in  groit 
danger.  But  they  were  secured  by  the  advance  of 
the  Russians  to  their  support,  while  forces  firom  Eng- 
land were  sent  over,  to  the  number  of  6000  men,  un« 
der  Greneral  Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedoch ;  so  that 
the  French  troops,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
two  or  three  forts,  were  instantly  blockaded,  and  pre- 
vented from  disturbing  the  country  by  excursions. 

No  event  durmg  the  war  made  a  more  general  and 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  BridiA  nation, 
than  the  liberation  of  Holland,  which  is  wdll  entitled 
by  a  recent  author,  *'  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events 
which  could  at  that  moment  have  taken  place*  Ute 
rapidity  with  which  the  Dutch,  from  being  obstacles 
to  ihe  invasion  of  France  became  the  instruments 
by  which  ^that  undertaking  was  m^t  faoilit«ted, 
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eonld  only  have  been  brought  about  through  the  de« 
testable  system  of  goyemment  which  Buonaparte 
had  pursued  with  them."^  * 

Thus  victory,  having  changed  her  course,  like 
some  powerM  spring-tide,  was  now,  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1813,  receding  at  every  point  fiom  the 
dominions  which  its  strong  and  rapid  onward  course 
had  so  totaUy  overwhelmed. 


*  Opemti<m8  of  the  Allied  Annies  in  1813  and  1814,  p.  40. 


END  OF  VOLUME  SEVENTH. 


edinburoh: 
vrintsd  bt  james  ballantvkb  and  co^ 
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